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Note on the Principal Measures of Administration under consider¬ 
ation in the Revenue and Agricultural Department during the 
Viceroyalty of His Excellency the Marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava, K.P., G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E. 

-- 

CHAPTER I.—Prefatory. 

This Note is so arranged as to follow in sequence and order of division 
the similar narrative prepared for the preceding four years of Lord llipon's 
Viceroyalty. That Narrative commenced with a chapter containing 
an account of the constitution of the then new Imperial Department, 
and of the causes which led to its formation ; and continued with a fur¬ 
ther series of chapters, in which each of the various subjects dealt with 
by the Department and the Provincial Departments was separately 
discussed. The samo arrangement will be followed now. It was 
explained in the former Note that the main duty of the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department was the fulfilment of the programme urged 
upon the Government of India by the Famine Commissioners appointed 
in pursuance of the orders of the Home Government; and the present 
Narrative will deal mainly with the progress which has been made in this 
direction under the Government of Lord Dufferin. Three new chapters 
have, however, been rendered necessary by the transfer to the Department 
during Lord Dufferin’s Vicerovalty of three branches of Administration 
previously under the Home Department) viz,, Forests, Archaeology, and 
Patents ; and it lias been found convenient to deal separately in a final 
chapter with the legislative measures initiated in the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department, and assented to by ilis Excellency during the 
period under review. 


CHAPTER IL 

Organization of Agricultural Departments. 

The original intention of the founders of the new branch of Ad¬ 
ministration was, that the Imperial and Pro¬ 
ne i r .r Uuuit*, u lav cuuo r • .im.'uj •- vineinl Depart iiunts, but especially tbo latter, 
should be Departments of Agriculture rather 
than of Revenue; but the policy which he- been carried out has 
been to consider the administration of Land Revenue, and more 
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particularly of its assessment, the primary duty of the Imperial 
Department, and the most important aim of the cognate Departments 
in the Provinces. r lo this policy Lord DufEerin has given increasing 
support. It will be seen on reference to the second chapter of the 
former narrative to which reference has been made, that, after corre¬ 
spondence with the India Office, the programme adopted for the Depart¬ 
ments in the Resolution of 1881, under tire sanction of the Secretary of 
State, was divided into three main heads—Agricultural Enquiry; Agri- 
eul'oral Improvement; and Provision against Famine. These divisions 
were deduced from the Secretary of State's despatch on the Famine 
Commissioners* report, and were held by the Government of India to 
reflect the intentions of the Home Government. It was thought, both 
at Home and in India, that many of the imperfect results of our adminis¬ 
tration, including the undue distress and death-rate consequent on the 
failure of the monsoons, were in great measure due to want of accuvato 
knowledge of the country. Such was the key-note of the Resolution 
issued in 1881. 

■While, therefore, making sufficient arrangements, under rules em¬ 


bodied in a Famine Code, for dealing in each 
Province of India with any serious scarcity 


A;f! AcTioulrural Analyii*, not 



and drought which might occur, the Government of India imposed 
4 ,n the new Departments, as their first duty, the organization 
ol a machinery for the collection of accurate facts and informa¬ 
tion regarding the agricultural circumstances of every part of the 
Empire. In other words, Provincial Departments were required to make 
their Lading aim the careful analysis of the agricultural condition of 
every tract in each Province. Positive measures for the actual improve¬ 
ment of agriculture were to hold a secondary place in the scheme. It 
w.:- considered that, beyond giving a general impulse to the agricultural 
progress of the country by the development of railways and canals, the 
(iuvci nment could not safely atteinpt or advocate, at any considerable 
r > • to the exchequer, improvements in the methods and processes 
oi a .TK.ulhiro until the agricultural population had reached a higher 
p, V( q .,1 edu ation, and could themselves take part in the introduction of 
new practices and principles. To these views Lord Dultcrin has given 

Vail fupport. 

In the meantime th< measures which were taken under Lord Ripon 


OfjfftJi f 'Moll v! UUnpri fcfll&l)- 
lUhtttttttr 


for the organization of Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments had begun to bear fruit in the 
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development and systematic arrangement of the local establishment 

hv whom village recorda and agricultural statistics are maintained 

nnd controlled. A primary result of this reform was that it br- 
o;ime possible to institute a more efficient administration of the nss^in.n: 
of land revenue. It has been to this braueh of its duties that Lord 
Dti fieriu has, in tho interests of the revenue-paying classes as well as 
those of the exchequer and the general community, chiefly directed the 
energies of the Imperial and, with the co-operation of Local Governnu ms, 
<.f Provincial Department*; $ at the same time that, in ass ciafcion with fcb* 
general policy of promoting a scheme for technical instruction, he has 
permitted the foundation to be laid for the education of the Agri¬ 
cultural classes, and for the improvement of the agricultural system. 

In considering the prominent part which has thus been taken during 
Importance <if lievenue Admin* Lord Dllffoilll S lCCroyaltV ill connection With 
the administration of land revenue, a sub¬ 
ject only dealt with as a subsidiary question in the papers lead- 
nig to the foundation of the new Department, the fact must not 
be overlooked that tho “ administration of land rev-nuo ^ was .already 
a duty of an existing Department, from which it was transferred to 
tha new Department, whereas i( 1" a mine and Agriculture" involved 
duties of a more novel character to which special attention had to be 
drawn by the Famine Commissioners and the Secretary of State. Land 
Levenue was hardly discussed. But this circumstance did n--t render it 
less necessary to accord to the older subject a leading position among 
the duties oi. the Department. As a fact, the representation made to 
the Secretary of State in 1-SSl, that the llomo Secretariat could not deal 
with Land Revenue a? well as with its other duties, was found to be true* 
Leisure bail hitherto never been found for a thorough investigation 
and control of the land revenue syfetein, in which the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment had a stronger interest cveu than tho Provincial Governments, and 
reform in which <"»uld only he effected by continuous personal communi¬ 
cation between the officials of the Imperial and Provincial Govern incur*. 
The financial exigencies of the Empire, as well r>< tho necessity of blink¬ 
ing under orderly arrangement the am H important Iranfch of iufmiul 
administration, compelled Lord Dufferin to require that Ur- lo i pj ai . 0 
oi.uild he giveu to questions concerning it, and to invite L--vaJ (L.vern- 
liicnts to urraiig#> Im* eon ft renews between ti .0 Reveum and Knrv y m'li. j.,; s 
on the Impeii.il and Provincial stnlTs for the purpi 0 of intr* Joeing 
economy and punctuality into the system of u.vcuuc a.-icsmojits, Tioj 
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reform was necessary and important. A Resolution was issued under 
Lord Dufferin’s orders by which, in order to give greater significance to 
the priority to be attached to the administration of Land Revenue in the 
scheme of Agricultural Departments, their designation was in future to 
be Departments of Land-Records and Agriculture. The policy has 
already borne good fruit. In the Financial Statement of 1888 it has 
been estimated that in the current decade, 18S7 to 1896, embracing the 
periods of two Provincial contracts, a sum of not less thau 200 lakhs will 
be saved to the State. 


The allusion which lias just been made to conferences between 
Imperial and Provincial officials makes it 

f Revenue Secretary rnnat be a 1 

peripatetic officer. desirable to revert to the proposals which 

were originally submitted to the Secretary of State in 1881 re¬ 
garding the constitution of the new Imperial Department. It 
wa- then a matter of considerable doubt whether the Department should 
be administered by a Secretary or an Inspecting Director. Strong 
arguments were adduced, chiefly in regard to the question of agricultural 
improvement, in favour of the latter course, but rejected in consequence 
of the urgent need of relieving the existing Home Secretariat of its 
revenue work. As a matter of fact, however, it has been found that 
the improvement of the revenue system necessitated, more than any 
other subject, constant personal intercourse between the Imperial and 
Provincial authorities; and arrangements were accordingly sanctioned 
l,v Lord DuflVrin uni. r which the Scm tary in the Department w.u 
permitted to travel for a portion of the year, and to meet in conference 
officials deputed for the purpose by Local Governments. The main 
result of the conferences which have taken place has been that practical 
reform:-; have been introduced in various Provinces, and have realized 
the financial economics already noticed. 


The course thus 

Ju'ilifU'Mioii <jf duties nuplumd 
to AgrtcuRural D* i>ivrtu.cnt f «. 


taken in devoting the primary energies of the 
Department to Land Revenue has been jus¬ 
tified in a remarkable manner. The Famine 
Commission of 1879, which gave rise to the establishment of the 
now Departments, was followed in lSb7 by a Finance Commis¬ 
sion, under the presidency of the Secretary to the first Commis¬ 
sion. The Hccond Commission, having been required by the Secretary of 
State to consider how far the expenditure on Agricultural Departments 
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could be justified, determined that the issue on which the verdict should 
rest was the question, whether by economies effected in the system of land 
revenue assessment, the Provincial Departments earned enough to com¬ 
pensate for the outlay devoted to them. The necessity for agricultural 
improvement alone was not considered sufficient to justify their existence. 
Had not therefore Lord Dufferin promoted the policy already indicated, 
the Departments created on the recommendation of the Famine Commis¬ 
sioners might not improbably have been discarded as expensive luxuries. 

As it is, the reports from all Local Governments, an abstract of which 
will be found in tho Despatch referred to in Chapter IV, and printed in 
tho Appendix, indicate that tho Departments must bo accepted as neces¬ 
sary to sound revenue administration, and positively profitable to the 
Stale. The gain due to them is represented to he not less than 12 to 1G 
lakhs a year. 


In thus justifying the continued existence, on financial grounds, of 

Affneniturai improvement peat* the new Departments by insisting on their in- 
voned not neglected. troduciiig economy in the eystem of assessment?. 

Lord Dufferin has not neglected to draw the attention of Provincial 
Department with the co-operation of Local Governments, to certain 
measures of important agricultural reform, which will be described in 
Chapter XI of this Narrative, and which mainly concern the suitable 
instruction of the agricultural population, or the improvement of tho 
general condition of cultivators and their cattle. Among the subjects 
to which special attention has been paid, Agricultural Chemistry and 
Veterinary Science arc prominent. Ilis Excellency lias also insisted 
on the development of the analysis of agricultural tracts, which has 
been laid down as a loading duly of Agricultural Departments, with a 
view to maintaining a continuous knowledge of tho circumstances and 
conditions of the agricultural population of every part of the Empire. 
Details of an enquiry of this character, made under Lord Dufferinks order 
in connection with inland immigration, will bo found in Chapter 111 of 
the Narrative. 

The policy adopted under Lord Dufferin has, then, been to make 
tho new Departments, firstly, remunerative; secondly, conducive to 
tlie 1 tetter technical education of the agricultural community ; and finally, 
to require them to become the depository of all facts aud data neces¬ 
sary to enable the Government tu relievo suffering and distress, or to 
meliorate the condition of the agricultural community. 
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CHAPTER III.— Famine Relief. 

A crreat famino devastated the population of India in *1877-78. 

In 1870 a Famine Commission was appointed, 

nuT pJjIrcr’ilP^rout-uvo under the orders of Parliament, to investigate 
the causes of famine, and to recommend 
measures of protection against the consequences of drought. From that 
year, however, to the end of Lord Dufferm'a Vice royalty no serious failure 
of llic monsoon, and consequently no severe scarcity, has occurred. This 
lin 4 ? been fortunate. Fur the absence of anything like widespread 
famine for a period of nine years lias enabled the administration to 
malm considerable progress in the scheme of protection, and to establish 
:i -ypti.-m which, a"- tin- Famine Commit inner m wished, bhuuld enable t he 
Government to keep touch with tlm condition of the people in every 
part of the Empire. The last act of Lord Du ffet in's Viceroy ally in 
connection with internal administration has been to insist on the further 
fulfilment of this object, to attain which has been ono of the most 
steadfast aims of his administration. 

Another happy result of the continued freedom from famine which 
the country has enjoyed since 1S73 has been 

KiUn*«*ro <>f Balhvnyn and Ir- . . , 

i-M'-iiiun work s Dm rapid extension of communication and rail¬ 

way^ in directions calculated to relieve tracts liable to drought and 
famine. Nothing like the disaster of 1877-78 can ever recur on the 
same scale. Food ran now he carried from a large proportion of centres 
of supply to those of demand. Much, however, remains to bo done. 
One experiment, suggested by Sir James Cair’d, the President cf the 
Famine Commissi >n, has Wen, under Lard: LuieiUrt’s onh \% insiiiMt&l in 
the Forest Department, in constructing tramways which, in ordinary 
times, can be utilized for carrying timber from the forests to populated 
tracts, and in times of famine for carrying grain from one centre to 
another. The experiment is one which is to be watched and thoroughly 
lu ted, and if successful, can be made to receive substantial extension. 
Meanwhile, the country 1ms been placed in a bettor position to with¬ 
stand the effects' of drought, by the improvement of irrigation, and the 
gn atcr facilities afforded for the grant of agricultural loans iu times of 
Mrarcity and dhtic n. 

v Tho action taken previously to Lord Dufferin^ assumption of office 
regarding the adoption of a Famine Code iu 
fuoh Province, with the view <•{' maintaining a 


latum* CckIip#. 
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continuous stale o£ <c prepared ness” against Famine, and in the event of 
its occurrence of providing an organized system of defence against its 
devastations, has been described in the Narrative of Lord Bipon's Vice¬ 
royalty. A Provisional Famine Code, based ou the principles urged by 
the Famine Commissioners, had been published by the Government of 
India, which was to hold good in every Province until each Provincial 
Government and Administration should develop a Code more suitable 
to its own local requirements. Between the year 1883, when the Pro¬ 
visional Code was published, and the year 1^88 correspondence con¬ 
tinued to ho conducted with Local Governments and Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State until every Province had adopted a thoroughly 
approved Code. The only point which need be mentioned here as 
having given rise to important controversy'during this period, was the 
question raised l>v the Bombay Government whether poor residents of 
Villages* who a re judged unable to perform even light labour by reason 
of age, sickness, or other infirmities, should not be compelled to cuter and 
receive relief in a poor-house. The Government of India hesitated 
to legislate for such a purpose ; and the Secretary of State, to whom 
the question was referred, agreed that compulsion would be objection¬ 
able, and that people who refused to take advantage of 1 bo aid of a p or- 
liouse should bo considered responsible for their own lives. “The vLhy” 
wrote the Secretary of State, “is their own.” 


The only occurrences of scarcity since 1885 have been of a very 
outbreak. «f ■**»,. las to loc , ul character, hardly desert ing a record in 1 his 
l * b *' Narrative. Mention may, however,be made of 

distress due to (h ds in Lower Bengal and Orissa in 1885, and to partial 
thought in the same year in two of the Deccan districts of 1 lie Madras 

Presidency. In 18 alarm o in A portion of the Central 

Provinces, but with improved rains speedily subsided; am) in 18S3 u 
serious failure of crop* was reported from the newly-acquired Shan 
States and from Orissa. The last named occurrence has been the most 
r rious, although confined to a very small area, viz., a subordinate divi¬ 
sion of the district of Puri. A few deaths have boon attributed to 
starvation; but they appear t > have occurred in eircum. tain i s which 
would bring them under the classification of the Secretary < f Slate as 
those of p« rgons who would not avail themselves of olfcred aid. Tito 
Famine Code was, in fact, worked by the local officials with mli <1 i vtory 
altcet; and their <db*rf s taivcd the In of c\ciui hundred , \\ I *.o itl 
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tlie absence of organized arrangements would have starved. In the 
other cases referred to above prompt action was, on each occasion, taken 
in providing relief works for those in distress under the provisions of 
the established Codes. All occurrences of the nature of Famine have 
therefore been satisfactorily dealt with under Lord Dufferin's Adminis¬ 
tration. 


Notwithstanding the proved excellence of the working of the Famine 
iMiof of over-populated di.- Codes on tllfi outbreak of distress, Lord Dufferin 
has considered that it is also the duty of the 
administration to anticipate, during times of peace and prosperity, the 
dangers of famins, by relieving of its surplus population those tracts 
which appear to he too greatly crowded ; and has accordingly not only 
instituted a special enquiry from this point of view into the condi¬ 
tion of the lower classes in each part of India, but has also required 
the issue of an important Resolution advocating the promotion of any 
measures likely to lead to the relief of congested areas, by providing 
for the migration of the inhabitants to the cultivated tracts at the dis¬ 
posal of Government in Burma, the Central Provinces, and elsewhere. 
The Resolution will be found in the Appendix, and should be read in 
full. It gives an account of the successful colonization of the waste land 
on the Sinhnai Canal in the Punjab, where by careful supervision a 
number of families from overcrowded districts have been settled. Allu¬ 
sion is also made to other attempts, some successful, some unsuccess¬ 
ful, which have been made in various parts of India to bring population 
to waste tracts. Roads are the chief agencies in colonization; and popu¬ 
late >n will (low easily when communications are onco established. The 
annexation of Upper Burma is regarded as a most fortunate circum¬ 
stance in connection with the problem of the relief of over-populated 
tracts, ina much as that country will provide land in tracts where the 
climate will not affect tho agricultural classes of India prejudicially. 
Special officers have recently, at Lord Dufferin's instance, been deputed 
from Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, in which lie the most 
c ongested districts, to consult with officers in Burma and tlm Central 
Provinces as to the best course to follow; and already a lease of laud in 
Rutina has been arranged with a planter oi Bengal, well known for his 
success in the colonization of jungle tracts, who has undertaken to carry 
cultivators from Behar to wa^te lands in Teuasserim, The experiment 
is ono of considerable interest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Assessment of the Land Revenue. 

The remarks made in the second chapter of tlie Narrative will base 
made it clear that the main efforts of the 
Revenue and Agricultural Department have, 
under Lord Dufferin’s Administration, been directed to reforms in tin* 
system of-assessing* land revenue. Improvement was called for in three 
directions. Firstly, in that of relieving 1 ho agricultural population of 
the burden and vexation caused by the invasion, for periods of several 
years, of one district after another by armies of settlement and survey 
officials. Secondly, in that of securing punctuality and economy in land 
settlement operations now current. Thirdly, in that of introducing a 
more economical method into the settlement system of the future. 

The first object lias been effected hv substituting for temporary 
saving.due to (l) .boiittop t *>f eetal.lisliments periodically appointed, the per- 
manent officials attached to villages and district >. 
The second has been effected by measures nr- 
ranged in confer* nee with the authority of each Province for the more 
punctual and economical uks. ^sment of settlements now in hand. The 
third hv lvijuiiing rceoids and maps to bo maintained fr an year to year 
by the pei manent es tablishments. The economy effected under t ho second 
head was in the Financial Statement oflShS-89 declared to be not less 
Ilian BOO lakhs iu the current decade; while the saving under the 
third head is, in a Despatch now under transmission to the Seerotary 
of State, estimated to he not less than 10(1 lakhs during a period of lliirtv 
years, which, in the majority of Provinces, is the term during which a 
*ei 1 1; me ut veuuins uualtcred* Tim portion of the Financial Slaltv 
ment in which the laud revenue system is discussed, gives a brief 
account <5f tho present position in eaeli Province, and is appended t> 
this chapter. r lhc despatch to whieh reference In be ' 1 made 
indicated the prospects and probable results of future :*eiilenients 
under each one of the Local Governments, and will be found in the 
Appendix to this Narrative. It is unnecessary, the-ref i« j , to outer fm i her 
inti, details, which will ho found in these paper ; an 1 ir. will mH'u o to 
give m tnid place a brief explanation of the system which toe (i m* n- 
jn.nt of India has, under Lord Dntlerin, put forward a* tlm model up to 
which each Local Government should, is i n a-c in . n • deni , 
endeavour to work. 

8 
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In the first place, it has been considered right that all village and 
, , ... field maps should he based on a correct 

System cl annual village re- 1 

cord8 ‘ framework, and that, wherever possible, this 

basis or frame work should be supplied once for all by a professional 
survey party. Secondly, that all details in maps and field hooks 
should be filled in by those local officials attached to each village 
and district whose duty it is to maintain the annual land records. Thirdly, 
that all records and maps should he annually maintained up to date by 
the permanent establishments to which allusion has just been made. 
Fourthly, that schools should be kept up for the proper education of the 
responsible officials. Fifthly, that the district officers should he assisted 
and guided by the staff of the Department of Land Records and Agricul¬ 
ture in the supervision of the special operations required for the main¬ 
tenance of maps and records. Lastly, that the officers in charge of 
districts, and not as heretofore settlement officials independent of them, 
should be responsible for the punctual and just assessment of the terri¬ 
tories under their administration. 


The advantages of this system are that the maps and records will 
. always ho ready to hand for purposes of land 

Its advantage for purposes of •> J . . 

Etrcnue Administration. assessment, instead of requiring a term ol some 

years for their preparation; that the increments of revenue due to 
the State will be collected on the day on which they are due, instead 
of after a delay which has hitherto cost the Exchequer several 
hundreds of lakhs; that the assessments will he based on the actual 
statistics and facts of a period of several years, instead of on the excep¬ 
tional circumstances and often fraudulent returns of a single year; that 
there will be no periodical disturbance of the agricultural population 
involved by the introduction of large bodies of surveyors and valuers 
of soils; and, finally, that the assessments will be supervised by resident 
officials who have ha.l the opportunity of gaining a more or less intimate 
acquaintance with tho circumstances of the agricultural community aud 
their land. 

The experience which has been gained during the last two or three years 
has proved t hat t ho average rate of expenditure 
per square mile involved by tbe new system 
compared wilb the former average rate, as Rs. 50 to Rs. 300, 
exclusive of the co$t of permanent establishments, and that inclusive 
or tho permanent charge, the cost can be kept considerably below 
R,. 100. Even on tbe assumption that the rale will reach Re. 100 
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a square mile, the annual saving to the State was, in the Financial 
Statement o£ 1 8SS, estimated at about 24? lakhs or, for the period of 
settlement, 7:20 lakhs, in addition to the saving due to punctuality of 
assessment. This gain to the revenues oE the State will i o accompanied 
by an important diminution of the vexation, expense and trouble caused 
to the agricultural community by a periodical settlement. 

Lord Dufferin's Government has also led the way to a further 
financial improvement by admitting, in the 

Contraction iu perintl ol net- , ... o i 

tiement and reason for ii. Central Provinces, the substitution or snorter 

terms of settlement for the ordinary term of thirty years. It. has been 
found that the rapid advancement of agricultural wealth, and the 
great increase in the value of produce in outlying districts, due to 
the capital provided by the State for the construction of Railways 
and the improvement of communications, makes it difficult for the 
Government to recover after a long term of years that portion of 
the value of produce which, under long established custom, has 
been the admitted share of the State. For the sudden diminution which 
would he caused in the income of landholders by an assessment on their 
estates of the full demand to which the Government is entitled would bo 
fatal to their prosperity. Political considerations have interfered with auy 
present alteration of the period of thirty years in the settlement system of 
some parts of India ; but in the Central Provinces the term has been re. 
duced to periods varying from twelve to twenty years, and the example 
thus set may still be followed elsewhere. Il'he contraction of the term of 
settlement carries with it the advantage that a lenient assessment can bo 
imposed on an agricultural community without such excessive sacrifice 

of the interests of the general tax-payer, as is caused by the surrender 

of a part of the share due to the State after the longer term. 

The measure taken iu the Central Provinces must he considered 
an important one, both as affectiug the Exchequer and, the interests of 
the agricultural population. 


Appendix to this Chapter. 

Extract from the Financial Statement for 1888-60 jretmled J .g the 
Hon'tie Air, IFestland, Finance 3herder. 

“ 32. The figures of Laud Revenue shew considerable ivreguh ity.whcn 
they are made up by the financial yeur, as will easily be uu iei stood f*om 
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the circumstances stated in paragraph 9. But if the accounts are made 
up by the 1*2 months ending* September, so as to close nt a time when 
the collections of one season are for the most part finished and those of 
the next not yet begun, the figures present a more regular appearance 
aud shew a steady advance of revenue year by year. 


Land Revenue during the twelve months ending Sepfemler 30th. 


(Id thousands of Ux.) 

1881. 

18S2. 

1SS3. 

159 1. 

1*8-.. 

lS6f*. 

1887. 

India . . . 

. . » • 

90 

91 

69 

06 

110 

310 

1K5 

Ceuta. I Provinces » 

. . . . 

C08 

eoo 

C12 

CI3 

C13 

615- 

C19 

ilunna . . . 

. . . . 

J.03C 

1.0C0 

1,090 

1,106 

1,103 

1,137 

1,222 

Upper Burma . > 

. . . . 


... 

... 

... 

... 

39 

235 

A»sam . 

» . . . 

385 

379 

30G 

401 

410 

420 

401 

I nrral . , 

. . . . 

3,067 

3,%0 

3,601 

3,C r .O 

3.915 

3,799 

3,730 

.\<i rt h. West era I’ruTioe*» 

and Oudh . 

0,*:&3 

0,8-18 

5,7^2 

£,709 

6,809 

C.7-1 

6,703 



2,11? 

2,000 

2,075 

2,059 

2,153 

2,157 

2,140 

Msrtriui 

. . . . , 

4,777 

4,550 

4,721 

4,779 

1 1,492 

4,807 

■lySG! 




3,005 

3,0:3 

3,1-7 

3,’tin 

3,312 

3,373 


ToTit . 

21 ,470 

21,017 

21,057 

21,972 

21,051 

22,210 

122,510 


6ce Noto , 

cos 

CO 4 

1 c?7 ! 

| 670 i 

1 mj 

811 

8:0 


• 1 ■ ■ *fcth altaittal Land Bmnna of Bombay, which, in the of 

fcro'jU'ii* ■ r Ih.tl r-Mvili. ", !whii.u Mil till Iferciiun H.,1, . r,i„l i—..) n-.rJill n . , *j> mlliurc under A-.si ’-n- 

, . . 

I- v ill »c w ' i i .1 •. i.ortk.u «( the tout receipts ot Land li^vcuu.. is iu tl»o accounts shown 

*in>. r Ua i ji.itu'- Lead o( Irri^kiion. 

'* o3. Although t ho growth of revenue shewn in the above figures 
bus bef-n vei y ‘ieady, it can hardly, from a financial point of view, be 
mi id to i-f .-.at Pfact/uy in amount. It has been less than one per cent, 
a \ o n*, and i mi the whole a poor return for the money which Govern¬ 
ment has ;•] out, in the form of railways and of cauaB, in improving its 
estate. 

“ But the fnct is, that the period covered by the above statement 
represents, in a general way, the close of lhe thirty years’ settlements in 
several of lbs provinces j and the Government is onh 
reap it,** l,;»r in the advance of the past two or three, decades. Settle¬ 
ment operali .up are at present being carried on on a more extensive scale 
l -Hi .t a 11 v i rev int.H time, and we lmvo every reason to ox peel a huud- 
Bomt> increa euf revenue under this head. 

^ T>rw Sbtti.kmkhy Systkm. 

I. Pi : ?m it i ii w .stars (ami m a great measure in propara - 
14 • i l i i .... r - 1 11 .'mm. i of n vet* a*) a »• ry great improvement has taken 
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place in Northern India in the administration of this important- head 
of revenue, and in the means adopted by t ho Government to assess and 
settle from time to time that share of the produce of the land which has 
in all ages been the main source of the revenue of the sovereign powers 
in India, 

C( As no systematic review has recently been published of the position 
and prospects of this our most important head of revenue, I propose to 
take up the subject in some detail, both from an administrative and 
from a financial point of view, the materials having been supplied to me 
by Sir Kdward Buck,the Revenue Secretary to the Government of India, 
to whom personally is due by far the largest share of the credit of the 
i mprovements effected. 

“ 33. The system of land-assessment Ins hitherto, in every Province, 
involved the complete survey, field by field, of every villag '—an operation 
which was rendered necessary by the absence of correct maps at the com¬ 
mencement of the thirty-year period. The object of the system now 
introduced i> to preserve, and to correct up to date, the records upon which 
the surveys and settlements are based, so that the re-s; ttlemenfs, when 
they fall due, may bo made upon existing records, and may not require 
an elaborate investigation do novo. The maps which have been provi- 
ded by the great cadastral survey, which has now almost, drawn to an 
end, are in future to be corrected up to (late from year to year by per. 
manent establishments in which the patwans or village accountants 
occupy the most important place. In the same way, the set dements 
now being completed have involved a complete revision of all records-of- 
rights, including details of the occupancy of every field ; and these recc rds, 
like the maps, are in future to be maintained iiom year 1 > war by dm 
permanent establishments. The assessment included also the valuation 
of the soil and productive powers of every field ; but the valuation m ido 
during the past thirty years will in future re\ ibioim of .-ettlemml he ;e . V ; t- 
ed without material alterati >n. Three important el merit.- «*f expon limia? 
have thus been eliminated from future scttlemont operations, viz., t ho 
l I nodical field surveys, of • of records;of-r jgdit and 

ns. The introduction of the n» n is ma !•' p...R 

both by die more complete maps and records which have h - supplied 
lo the operations of the past thiil\ years, and by 1 ho mat - n of AgrieuU 
tuial DopnrtinenIs which are permanent Department' of Survey and 
Settlement. 
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“ 36. An examination of the cost under the old and now systems has 
recently been made in pursuance of the enquiries of the Finance Com- 
mittee with the object of ascertaining; the financial effect of the new 
arrangements and the probable cost of future settlement operations. 
Ibis investigation is not complete, but it points to a maximum expendi¬ 
ture, in future, of Us. 100 a square mile, including the cost of additional 
establishment, and in some Provinces to a considerably lower figure. 

“The comparative results are shewn in the following table, in which 
a maximum rate of Lis. 100 is applied to all provinces : 


PaOTlSCB (excluding Ahbam). 

Rate per square 
mile under the 
old system :.t 
ratea rreently 
prevailing. 

Average expen¬ 
diture per 
am.uni at rates 
in preceding 
column. 

A verapre expen¬ 
diture p t r annum 
at ! ic in ixi- 
mum rate of IN. 100 
per square mile. 


, K.. 

Itx. 

Itx. 

Nortli-Webtern Provinces anil Oudli ' 

350 

115,000 

30,000 

Punjab ...•»• 

200 

00,000 

25,000 

Central Provinces .... 

220 

35,000 

15,000 

Pcngal . .... 

350 

17,500 

6,000 

Madras. 

440 

70,000 

15,000 

Poinbay ...... 

200 

65,000 

25,000 

Total 

303 . | 

352,500 

115,000 


shewing an ultimate annual saving of llx. 2:37,500 


“ The above table is based on an estimate of the maximum cost which 
may be incurred in the revision of assessments when the new arrange¬ 
ments have been completely established. In the meantime some saving 
ha** been already made by their partial introduction and by measures 
which have recently been taken to accelerate the current revisions 
of settlement. Under the programmes which have been arranged iu 
recent conferences with the local authorities, there has been effected a 
saving either in the expenditure on survey and settlement, or in tho 
more punctual recovery of increments of new revenue, which in three 
Provinces— thn Central Provinces, Punjab, and Madras—is c limated at 
a gross am ount of Rx. 2,000,000 during the next ten years, or an average 
ot Rs. 200,000 a year during the next decade. In these and other Prov¬ 
inces the new increments of Land Revenue to which tho Government 
ia outitied will henceforth be assessed and collected up to date, while 
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hitherto they have in many cases come into force only several years 

after the (late of the expiry of the old settlement. 

“ 87. The general growth of the Land Revenue is exhibited in the 

following table : 

Table shelving growth of Land Revenue (including Permanently-settled 

Tracts). 


(The figures 
are thousands of 

lix.) 

Receipts, 1850-57. 

6 

l - 

CD 

CO 

o 

3 

* 

o 

to 

13 

s 

c . 
8? 

© 2 
u •"> 

c: 

i- 

© 

< 

Percentage of increase (14 
years). 

| Receipt*, 1986-S7. 

rf 

sp 

it ^ 

o 

— n 
cS " 

c ^ 

- o 
c ’ 

CT 

XI 

© 

be © 

« © 

H 

< 

Percentage of increase (30 

years). 

j Receipts, 1S90-91 (rough 

| estimates). 

If 
-- © 
bi » 

p 

c -- 

S it 
go 

CD 

be SJ 

a o 
v- - 
© — 

► to 

< 

o 

w 

k? 

3 

O 

o 

be 

« . 
c ‘k' 

hg 

* ►» 

North-Western 
Provinces . . 

3,020 

4,130 

15 

0 

4,390 

10 

12 

4,560 

J 

|T 

Oiuih o • » 

070 

1,320 

25 

36 

1,410 

15 

45 

1,470 

7 

n 

Punjab . . . 

1,810 

1,070 

10 

7 

2,100 

10 

17 

2,210 

12 

1^ 

Central Provinces. 

670 

eoo 

2 

C 

620 

2 

0 

€50 

o 

e 

Ucngul ... 

3,510 

3.760 

16 

C 

3,7 40 

? ! 

0 

3,8i K) 

o 

i 

Madras. . . 

3,800 

4,400 

43 

1C 

4,800 

35 

29 

4,900 

25 

11 

Pombay(n) . . 

2.160 

2,050 

67 

37 

3,370 

41 

60 

3,150 

25 

17 

Assam ... 

eo 

210 

10 

102 

400 

11 

400 

420 

10 

100 

Lower Purina 

±10 

COO 

14 

40 

1,220 

27 ! 

197 

1,230 

31 

105 

Minor Provinces . 

20 

20 

— 

— 

120 

3 

600 

120 

G 

500 


17,300 

j 10,000 

100 

15 

22,880 

100 

20 

j 22,810 

143 

H 


(a) Excluding Alienation*. 


“ The figures shew actual collections both of Land Revenue and of 
miscellaneous items classed as Land Revenue, r.g. } sale-proceeds of waste¬ 
lands; water-rates in Madras; nominal revenue assessment on lands 
assigned for service in Bombay; capitation-tax and receipts from 
fisheries in Burma and Assam. 

({ 38. Three periods are taken, vis. :—(l) the first 11 years after the 
mutiny, during which the growth was at. the rate of Rx. 190,000 a year; 
(2) a period of thirty years from the mutiny to the present time, duting 
which the growth was at the rate of Rx. 100,000 n year; .8) a period of 
twenty years (partly estimated) from IS70-71 to 1800-91, during which 
the growth i3 at the rate of Rx. 11^,000 a year, 
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<£ lb will not fail to bo soon that, while the fourteen years preced¬ 
ing 1 S70-71 shewed on annual increase of Ex. 11)0,000, tlic; mtv of 
increase in tho twenty succeeding years has averaged only three-fourths 
of this. Thu reasons for this are, t hit tho first period was, in man v parts 
of Indio — Oudli and Orissa, for example—:t period of active ro-assessinenfc 
and settlement, and that, therefore, during the second there was less 
of tho growth of revenue which Comes in from settlement operations ; 
that a largo accession of land revenuo occurred after the mutiny 
in consequence of confiscations; and, finally, that there was, between 
1800 and 1870, a rapid increase in the cultivated area of the provinces of 
"Bombay and Madras, in which the system of land-settlement is such 
that newly-tilled land comes under annual assessment, and in which the 
■demand for cotton during tho American war gave a powerful impulse to 
cultivation. On tho other hand, a corresponding check to cultivation 
s occurred in the same Provinces during the last of the three periods in 
consequence of the drought of 1877-78. 


•< 10. Notwithstanding these causes of exceptions! growth in tho 
beginning of the po.>(-mutiny period, it may rcasmably be expected 
that the capital outlay which the Govern intuit has recently devoted to 
i it igati >n and railways will,during the next low years, bring to il a larger 
return fr mi the laud, by rca-on of the great improvement of its pro¬ 
duce, both in quantity and value, by tho agency of can.: hand tin* oponing- 
out of communications In these accessions to tl.ol u d. d ine me of the 
Stale strict regard will be had to the principles whieh hiv. invariably been 
followed by tlte Government of India in the atff-esHment of the land, 
its guiding policy having always been the lenient consideration of tho 
proprietary eludes. During thirty years of peace and progress, the ren¬ 
tals of tenants have, through the cultivation of new fields or tho imposi¬ 
tion of n*’W rents by landlords, been continually expanding, and in 
some of the most fertile areas of India, tho landlords themselves have, 
without the intervention of tho Government, materially' enhanced tliu 
vc*ut paid to them, while at tho same time that pmp<mion of it paid 
hy them to the Stale lias been continuously reduced to lower and more 
definite limits. In the same way, a lenient consideration is extended 
tu tho agricultural community in Provinces where the cultivators or 
lulliv.iiing proprietors are assessed hy the State itself, so that in these 
al : t h . percentage of produce paid as laud revenue has been constantly 
df cieased. 
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(< The growth oi land revenue, therefore, which is to he anticipated 
will bo a growth duo to that peace anti prosperity which directly 
spring from a lenient and careful administration rather than to any 
direct action ot the Government in the direction of raising rentals. 

<c A brief review of the position in each Province will now be given. 

Review by Provinces. 

41. North- Western Provinces.*—The old system comes to a final 
end within the next two years. The greater part of the Province is 
held by tenants on small holdings of a few acres paying rent to land¬ 
lords who are charged with a payment of 50 per cent, of their assets 
to Government. The advanced condition of the Province led the Sec¬ 
retary of State to enquire, so long ago as 1863, whether a permanent 
settlement could not be introduced; but a final consideration of the 
subject between 1SS2- and 1884 ended in the adoption of the system 
already described, under which annually revised maps and records 
are made the basis of assessment. 

c< The rate of growth of land revenue in the North-AVestorn Prov¬ 
inces since the mutiny year has, however, been moderate. In the 
first fourteen years it was only 5 percent, (say ’35 per cent, per annum), 
but it has in the current period of twenty years risen to 10 per cent, or 
'5 per cent, per annum. There was in the North-Western Provinces 
less room for extension of cultivation than in most parts of India. 
Lying mainly in the fertile alluvial plain between the Himalayas and 
the high-lamls of Central India, the Province attracted a largo 
population at an early historical period, and it was at the period of 
the mutiny highly assessed. But tho large amount of State capital 
spent since that time in the form of railways and canals, and tho 
contemporaneous rise of prices has given a fresh impulse to agricul¬ 
tural wealth, and the Province is now in many districts as lightly', as 
it. was formerly heavily, assessed. A considerable amount of relief 
was given at the commencement of the thirty years period of settlement 
now expiring, by the reduction of the standard of the State demand 
from 66 per cent, of assets to 50 per cent.— a change which was, 
however, somewhat counterbalanced by t he high \ nluatiou of u^vi- mado 
under the rules which governed the operations of the Settlement Otli- 
cers. The relief is now made complete by the eliininatoin of soil \abla¬ 
tion from the assessment system which, exopt in eases of suspected, 
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fraud, requires that the recorded assets should Lo accepted as a basis 
of assessment. Rentals are in many districts still growing at a rate 
of about 1 per cent, per annum, and in certain tracts the growth is 
likely to be so great that, even under the lenient system now’ adopted, 
some difficulty may be anticipated in taking the Government quota 
in full at the next settlement from the landlords, on account of the 
large and eudden increase which w’ould be involved in such an assess¬ 
ment. 

<c 42. OudJi, with the exception of a closely populated tract between 
Lucknow and Benares, came under much later development than the 
North-Western Provinces. Its revenues were not,- until after the 
mutiny, brought under the effective administration of the British 
Government, who applied to it the same system of settlement as that 
which prevailed in the North-Western Provinces. The tenants of 
Oudh have less positive rights than those of the adjacent Province, 
as in the latter the greater number are more securely protected by 
statutory rights against unlimited enhancement of rent. There is, 
therefore, a prospect of a larger growth of rental, and also of revenue, 
in Oudh than iu the North-Western Provinces. The land is rich, 
the climate favourable, and although since I860 the extension of cul¬ 
tivation has been very large, considerable areas still remain to be 
brought under the plough. Competition for the land is likely to in¬ 
crease, and with it the enhancement of rents by (he landlords, 
who have in Oudh practically a free hand. The development of the 
Province under British rule has been very great, and is still, with the 
extension of railways, progressing at a rapid rate. The Province will 
come under reassessment, on the new or economical system, between 
1802 and 1006. 

“ 43. In the Punjab there is a large proportion of dry sandy soil 
which is only capable of development under the influence of irriga¬ 
tion. Subsoil water is generally too far from the surface for wells, 
and the growth of revenue depends mainly on the expenditure of State 
capital on canals. The revenue-payers are, for the most part, culti¬ 
vating proprietors paying direct to Government, no part of the pro¬ 
duce being intercepted by middlemen. A largo amount of State 
capital hits been in recent years invested in the Province in railw ays and 
ramils. Under those circumstances the growth of the land revenue, 
which has Bince the mutiny been slow, should now progress at a rapid 
rate. 
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“ The revision of settlement has, under the old system, involved, as 
in the North-Western Provinces, a high rate of expenditure and pro¬ 
tracted operations, but only a very few districts now remain to bo 
completed under that system, and measures have recently been taken 
to expedite their assessment. The whole Province will then come 
under the operation of the new rules which require the settlement to 
be based on annual maps and records. 

“ 44. The Central Provinces have shewn a very small development 
of land revenue since the mutiny. They have been to a great extent 
cut off from the railway system and have at the same time been lightly 
assessed. The revision of settlement takes place during the current 
decade, commencing with the first year of the present Provincial Con¬ 
tract, 1887-83, and it is estimated, after nine years, to yield an in* 
crease of Itx, 180,000. Owing to the backward state of the Province, 
the low rates now paid to Government, and the new development of the 
railway system which is taking place, it has been determined to make 
the new settlements for terms varying letween twelve and twenty years, 
so that the reassessment of the Province will recommence shortly after 
the termination of the existing revision. 

u The revision of settlement is being made at present partly on the 
old and partly on the new system, but at a low cost not exceeding 
Its. 100 a square mile. TLe same necessity for a complete series of 
maps and records has existed in this as in other Provinces, but owing 
to the circumstance that the revision of annual records was commenced, 
w'ith the creation of the Agricultural Department, five years before 
the old settlements began to expire, there lias be<m more time than 
elsewbero to utilize tbo village and district establishments in the 
work of preparing for settlement. Arrangements were made under 
which a large number of parties of the Survey of India have covered 
the surface of the Provinces with a network of triangnlation available 
both for topographical and revenue purposes. These aro filled in by 
the village officers under th*^ supervision of tlio local Kevenue offi¬ 
cers, and they provide sufficiently good maps as a basis for future 
revisions of assessment. The revision of the record is ako primarily 
effected by the permanent establishments, leaving only the valuation . 
soils and general supervision to be effected by a special staff. At the 
close of the present revision, nine or tea years hence, tho iw\y Fytdcnt 
w ill bo introduced and the cott be brought considerably below the new 
maximum of Its. 1<JU u square mile, 
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“ The land is held, as in. the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
by cultivators of small holdings paying rent to proprietors from whom 
the Government takes revenue. But whereas in those Provinces the 
landlords have the power, which is freely used, of raising rents contempo¬ 
raneously with increase of competition and rise of prices, they have no 
such power in the Central Provinces. The growth of rent and, therefore, 
of revenue entirely depends, except in land newly taken into culti¬ 
vation, on the periodical assessments of rent made by the Govern¬ 
ment at the time of settlement. The existing rents are, in most parts 
of the Province, an unusually small fraction of the total value of the 
produce; while, in consequence of the rising prices due to the extension 
of the railway system, the disproportion is continuously becoming 
greater. The area of culturahle land still to be brought under the plough 
is exceptionally large. The Province is one, therefore, from which a 
material growth of land-revenue may be looked for. 

“ Jo. Thus far the provinces dealt with are those popularly known as 
the ‘temporarily-settled zemindari' or c landlord 9 provinces. I will 
next refer to Bengal, which is recognized generally as a ‘ permanently- 
settled landlord province/ But there are in Bengal not less than about 
} 1,000 square miles which belong to the temporarily-settled landlord class 
and of which the old settlements will shortly fall in. In respect of this 
tract preparations are now being made for punctual assessment on much 
the same plan as in the Central Provinces, and at equally moderate rates 
of cost, by the Agricultural Department of the Province. 

“The a veil in question comprises largo tracts in Orissa and Chittagong 
and several Government estates. Tt will hereafter come entirely under 
the new system. An inerepient of land revenue of 20 per cent, would 
in this area bo equivalent to a fixed addition of 10 lakhs a year to the 
annual demand. 

“40. The Province of d fidra* must be divided into two section; — iho 
permanently-settled zemindari or landlord an a, and the temporarily- 
settled ryotwari or tenant-proprietor area. The tirst is about 48,000 
square inilea and the second about 90,000 square miles, or roughly 
one-third and two-thirds respectively. The settlement on the old sys¬ 
tem, which required a complete series of th-M maps and a valuation of 
soils, is now drawing to a close and is being hastened by assistance lent 
to the local survey department by the Government of India. In a few 
years the v. hole Province will, in accordance with the intention which 
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f t> r some time lias been declared by tlie Madras Government, be perma¬ 
nently relieved of special Settlement and Survey establishments. 

c< The growth of land revenue in the tenant-proprietor tracts takes 
place in two different directions. There is the periodical growth due to 
the increase of rent-rates at the end of every thirty years period, and the 
annual growth due to the gradual increase of the area brought under 
cultivation. For in Madras all tenant-proprietor waste land has an an¬ 
nual rate attached to it at the time of assessment which is applied and 
collected whenever the land is occupied. The periodical growth (that 
is, the increase of rates between the last settlement and the one now 
being completed) is roughly estimated at from 0 to 7 per cent, and the 
annual increment due to increased cultivation at Kx. 10,000 per annum. 
The rate of increase under this latter head will necessarily fall off as less 
land becomes available. 

“47. In Bombay the same general conditions prevail as in the ryot- 
wari or tenant-proprietor area of Madras. The growth rate* however, is 
not checked by the presence of permanently-settled land, and has, as in 
the temporarily-settled section of Madras, a double growth, the one being 
due to the periodical increase of rent-rates every thirty years, and the 
other to the annual occupation of fresh land at the re venue-rates which 
were attached to it at settlement. 

“The whole Province has in recent years undergone a thorough and 
searching revision of assessment which is now drawing to a close. This 
revision has been in the hands of a separate Survey Department which will 
within five or six years be gradually broken up and absorbed in the new 
establishments, and the Province will then come jimmanently under the 
new system. It may be noticed here that both in the Madras and Bom¬ 
bay Presidencies tho holdings or small farm • d tenant-pn>priet >rs huvo 
bad their boundaries fixed once and f<*r ever by the Survey Department, 
and th.it instead of, as in other Province*, tho map recpuiing annual 
revision in order t > keep it in accord with changing bomulai \c< 9 it is 
lit*re necessary to maintain tla boundaries in accordance with tin- map as 
originally made. This duty, as well as that of the. maintenance of the 
statistical record is, on the close of settlement operations in, each district, 
made over to the Agricultural Department. 

“ The growth of laud revenue has been more satisfactory ai Baud ay 
than in any Province. It began in a marked degree with the impetus 
given to cotton production at tho lime of the American War, and hag be n 
coutiuued under the influence of rising prices, oxteuded cultivation (ami. 
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in Sind, extended irrigation), supplemented by a careful system of 
assessment. 

“ 4S * Id Assam ihe Y ery backward state of the Province and the 
absence of communication with the seaboard in the years immediately 
succeeding the mutiny, have made the growth of revenue in latter 
years appear to be exceptionally rapid. A part of the Province 
(about 9,000 square miles) is, however, under the permanent settlement 
system of Bengal, and the growth of revenue depends on the remaining 
area which is temporarily settled, chiefly with tenant-proprietors, at rates 
which are practically lixed, as there is hardly any competition for land 
on account of the great extent of waste area which can be taken up. The 
most fully occupied portion has been revised on the system employed in 
other temporarily-settled Provinces, aud this revision is nearly 
completed. The remainder will probably bo surveyed and settled on a 
cheaper system under the direction of the Agricultural Department, 
and the whole Province will thereafter come under the new arrange¬ 
ments. As in Bombay and Madras, there is an annual growth (esti¬ 
mated at from Rx. 8,000 to Rx. 10,000 per anuum) which is almost 
solcdy due to new occupation, as tliero is here no periodical growth due 
to increase of rates. 

“ Lower Burma lias been undergoing for some years a regular 
revision of settlement, of which about one-fifth, or nearly 10,000 square 
miles, is completed. Each District, when it leaves the settlement officer's 
hands, is made over to the permanent care of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, which will henceforward be responsible for maintaining tho 
maps and records. Tho land is held by tenant-proprietor', and there is 
again in this Province a double growth, due to annual increase of 
occupation and to periodical increase of rate6. The annual assessments 
arc complicated by the release of all fallow land from payment of any 
but a nominal revenue, but there is a steady extension of cultivation, 
which, supplemented by the effect of a careful survey and assessment, 
ba* resulted in a growth of from two to three lakhs a year on a compa¬ 
ratively small total revenue. Lower Burma is practically a large rice 
field formed by tho alluvial deltas of the river systems, and at present it 
yields only 1 per cent, of other produce. About 87,000 square miles, 
or 81 per cent, of its cultivable area, are still uncultivated, and there is 
mom from further growth both by extension of cultivation and by 
the improvement of tho agricultural system through the introduction 
o£ other crops. Tho soil is rich. 
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a GO. Upper Burma is composed of high-la ikIs, the agricultural value 
o£ which is under examination. The land revenue is, like that of all 
border Provinces on first occupation, initially small; but there is an equal 
promise of tho samo steady growth in the future which has taken place 
elsewhere. 


a 5L The increase of revenue in minor Provinces under tho direct 
confiol of the Government of India is mainly due to the re-asse$§ment 
of the little district of Ajmer and the addition of Quetta.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Collection of tiie Land Revenue. 

The system of collecting the Land Pie venue was a subject to which the 
Necessity for elasticity in col- Pa mine Commissioners drew particular atten¬ 
tion as one which concerned very intimately the 
well-being of the agricultural population. But beyond laying down 
general principles for the guidance of Local Governments, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has no functions to perform iu connection with 
this important branch of administration. The actual business of collec¬ 
tion is in the hands of the Provincial authorities. Nevertheless the 
Government of India has, under Lord Duffer in’s Administration, taken 
one step which may lead the way to considerable reforms in many 
Provinces, and to the amelioration of the condition of agricultural 
communities in tracts liable to scarcity and famine. The main defect of 
the system of collecting land revenue substituted by the British Govern¬ 
ment for that prevailing under native rule, is the absence of elasticity. 
Instead of a cultivator Or landowner being required, as formerly, to surren¬ 
der to the State a proportional share of his crops, lie is now compelled to 
pay into the Treasury at each harvest a fixed sum, without any regard 
to the outturn of his fields. This alteration has seriously affected the 
prosperity of all agricultural communities who raise produce under 
insecure conditions. They have to pay as much when crops fail as when 
they succeed. The question of making iu these cases some return to¬ 
wards the old nativo system was pressed upon Local Governments iu 
connection with the Famine Commissioners* report, but, except in ihe 
Punjab, where tracts liable to inundations aro subjected lo an elastic 
demand, no active reforms in the required direction had been adopted iu 
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any Province. It was therefore determined by the Government of India 
to introduce b\' way of experiment an elastic system into the district of 
Ajmer of which the Imperial Government held direct control. Ajiner 
is a typical tract. II lies on the margin of the monsoon watered area. 
In other words, the rains of the south-west monsoon just reach 
it, but afford an uncertain supply. The countries in India which are 
subject to similar conditions are both numerous and extensive, and it is 
with a view of proving to Local Governments and Administrations how 
far an elastic system on a self-acting method can, without friction and 
undue expenditure, he worked, that Lord DufTerin’s Government has 
carried out and completed a measure, which may prove of great advan¬ 
tage to the future prosperity of the agricultural population in various 
parts of India. Many of the Provincial authorities supported the intro¬ 
duction of the principle of elasticity, but none of them ventured to 
try the experiment on a large scale. It was left for Lord Dufferin's 
rinotnating ......met, in Government, to do this. Without entering into 

A j mtr - details of the system adopted, it may be briefly 

explained that it has consisted, .first, in providing a sktdcton frame¬ 
work or traverse map of the tract to be dealt with. Next, in training 
the local officials to fill in details of cultivation, crops and irrigation 
each year. Thirdly, in requiring the district officers to check these 
returns, and to ascertain, carefully, the general character of the eea-:ou aa 
regards its effect upon agriculture. Lastly, in measuring the revenue 
demand of the year by the results both of the statistics and of the general 
enquiry, in accordance wit li certain prescribed and definite rules. So far 
the system has worked without friction, and without greater cost to the 
State, than auy other in practice elsewhere. 

A remarkable illustration of the danger of the substitution of the 
, absolute rigidity introduced by the British ad- 

Ttenirtr of a rigid tyniem of ° J 

collection. ministration, for the elasticity of native rule 

was placed before fjord DufTerin in the papers submitted in 1887, 
re •'■aiding tlie relief of the Jhansi landowners who had in past years been 
more or W ruined by the ehango of system. Such relief as could be 
afforded was sanctioned by the Government of India, but in many cases 
the remedy was found to have come too late. 

* Legislation of importance) affecting the administration of the land 
revenue was enacted by Lord DufTerin in respect 
to throe Provinces, the Punjab, Assam, and 


Revenue la uipiaiivu, 
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Uf.por Burma, The first of t he tln-eo measures, t he Punjab Land Revenue 
Ad, x\ II of 1887, has he ui quoted as “(lie niostcomplete Code of Pro¬ 
vincial Revenue Law which exists in India,” embodying, as it does, the 

j’i iiu iples with lespect to the framing and maintenance of annual records 
which have now been extended to the wh.de of British India. It has also 
given increased facilities for the introduction of a system of assessments, 
which may under it be made to fluctuate with the season on the principles 
noticed in the previous paragraphs. The second measure, or the Assam 
Regulation, has done for Assam what the Punjab Act has done for the 
Punjab. The Regulation for Upper Burma is of a temporary character 
provided for emergent purposes, and will be re-enacted in 1890. With 

the exception of Upper Burma, every Province in India has been now 

furnished with a Land Revenue Code of a complete character. Further 
details of the legal measures relating to Land Revenue which have been 
considered in the Legislative Council of the Governor General, and receiv¬ 
ed Lord Dufferin's assent, will be found in the last Chapter of this Note. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ihe Relations of Landlords and Tenants. 

Tliemeasures taken, under Lord Dufferin's Administration, for the 
TNHqbKM*. improvement of the relations between landlords 
and tenants consisted mainly in the confirmation 
of the Tenancy Acts of Bengal and Oudh, which had been considered and 
prepared during Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty, and in dealing with a similar 
Act for the Punjab. Ihese legislative measures are described in Chapter 
XX of this Narrative, and need only be briefly noticed here. 

Ihe legislation for the Punjab conferred upon all tenants of that 
1‘unjib Totanej a a 1 1'ovinco a right to compensation for distur¬ 

bance from their holdings, as well as for any 
improvements they might have effected during their tenancy, and thus 
afforded considerable security to a section of the agricultural community 
winch, with the exception of a few privileged tenants, had hitherto bci-ii 
practically without any protection at all against the avarice or un¬ 
scrupulous ness of landlords. 

Turning to Bengal and Oudh, it is satisfactory to note that the 

UcligttJ Ttn&ncy Act, loilRUOy Al'ts for tllOt-H iVo\ i!IOi ll.’IVO, ,11100 

they came into operation, worked without flictiou 

6 
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and to the great benefit of the tenantry. Lord Dufferin lias, however, in 
the case of Bengal, supported the view held by Lord Itipon, that the full 
advantages offered by the Tenancy Act will not be completely obtained 
otherwise than through the medium of a field survey and record-of- 
rights, and that without these protecting agencies, the status of 
tenants cannot he satisfactorily secured. The experimental survey of 
the district of Muzaffarpur in Bengal was brought to a close in 
18^ r », for financial reasons, under the orders of the Secretary of 
State ; but Lord Dufferin has urged upon the Government of Bengal 
the desirability of re-opening the question, when the experience now 
being gained in the survey and settlement of temporarily settled 
estates in that Province mav enable the revenue authorities to submit 
a programme for permanently settled tracts less expensive to the State 
than that which was, on the first occasion, presented to the India Office, 

The responsibility of taking further action has thus, for the present, 
hn»n imposed upon the Bengal Government. The Government of 
India has, in the meantime, strengthened the hands of the Provincial 
authorities by placing at their disposal as many of the Imperial Survey 
parties as may be required for the scheme. The project is of great 
importance to Bengal tenants, who, in the northern districts of the 
province, require stronger protection against landlords than perhaps in 
auv < thcr part of India, and demand, more than any thing else, a carefully 
prepared record-of-rights. 

The following extract from Sir Alfred LynlPs report on the Revenue 
Administration of Oudh for the year l s s.)-*6 

Omlh T<nawej A«’t. . . . 

will give a sufficient indication ol the nseiul re- 
sulic expected from the new tenant law in that Province. In dealing with 
the so-called c< tcnancios-at-will,” the most common tenure in Oudh, he 
remarked that, although the tenures hear this name, yet that now “ each 
tenant has the right to the undisturbed occupation of his holding fora 
period of seven years from the date nt which it was let, and to re-entry for 
a similar period at the expiry of I hat term with a limitation on enhance¬ 
ment. The conditions of the tenant’s occupation have thus been greatly 
ameliorated. The change which gives them n greater security and interest 
in their lands has been effected with the cordial assistance of the great 
landlords of the Province, and there is the greater reason to hope that a 
.,im flint ha- heel! accepted in a spirit of good-will and generous feel¬ 
ing, w : I produce a substantial development of agricultural prosperity in 
which lb landlords as well as the tenants will participate/’ 
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Lord Dufferin warmly thanked Sir Alfred Lyall for the valuable 
services lie had rendered to the Oudh Administration “by the ability 
and judgment with which he has effected the introduction of a Rent 
Law for the better protection of the tenants of the Province/* and 
desired it to be placed on record that “ when Sir Alfred Lyall entered 
upon the high office which he is now about to resign, the improvement 
of the position of the Oudh tenants had become one of the most anx¬ 
ious questions with which the Local Government was called upon to 
deal. Mis Excellency in Council feels that, by the successful intro¬ 
duction of the new Tenant Law into Oudh, Sir Alfred Lyall has con¬ 
ferred a lasting benefit upon the Province/* 

One of the immediate effects of the Oudh Tenancy Act, which came 
into force on the 1st January 18S7, was a reduction in the number of 
notices of ejectment from 1)2,51)0 to 2,000. 

It is interesting to note that with the passing of the three Acts re¬ 
ferred to in this chapter, a l’airlv complete Tenant 

Legislation for Tenants’ protec- 1 

tion now complete. Law has now teen provided for all Provinces 

in India ; and it may be safely asserted that with the legislation concluded 
during Lord DulTerin’s Viceroyalty, the maximum protection ha> been 
conferred upon tenants throughout the Empire that is consistent «ith 
the circumstances and political condition of each Province. In ov.-ry 
case one or more steps have been taken to advance the position of t bo 
tenants, and to give them greater security against any encroachment 
on their right by landlords. 


The two form** ot sute nld. 


CHAPTER VII. 

State aid to Aguiculitual Classes. 

Landed and agricultural classes receive direct assistance from the 
Statp in two different ways. In the one case 
the State intervenes to save the property of in- 
capable or embarrassed proprietors from mismanagement or min : in the 
other it lends money to the landlord or tenant to improve .his land or tide- 
over a bad season or calamity or buy the means'of husbandry. The two 
functions are quite distinct and may be separately healed. 

In tin* ease of incompetent proprietor*, Government mm.vh.-H it- inter- 
volition as u Court . f \\ aids, and where politic d 

Management of ("ttnlrt of In* , . • . .1 if if i,I,.w 

tUbl«ti or prui-tlo* and olllt/l* COI 1 M*) t*l*at ions t 1 

i,,. special legislation in exceptional cams foi the 
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relief of indebted proprietors and the liquidation of their debts. The 
extent to which Government acts as steward or manager of private 
properties may be estimated from the fact that the annual income of the 
estates under its charge at the present time exceeds 200 lakhs. To free 
the estates from their liabilities is the primary object of management ; but 
th : s being provided for, the policy pursued has been to ameliorate the 
condition of the tenantry; to devote surplus funds to works of improve¬ 
ment ; and to discourage the accumulation of large balances which too 
frequently furnish the reinstated proprietor with the means of useless 
extravagance. These estates also furnish a useful field for the introduc¬ 
tion of improved implements, seeds, methods of cultivation, &c., of which 
policy pursued iu regard to tlio utility has previously been thoroughly tested 
and proved by the Departments of Agriculture in 
Government- experimental stations under their charge. But although 
$iiti a factory progress has been made in this direction m some Provinces, 
the district establishment to which the duties of management are ordi- 
n i,ily entrusted, have neither the leisure or training to give the matter 
sufficient attention. The Government of India lias, therefore, strongly 
ad . coated the employment of special trained Managers wherever means 
permit. 

With the exception of Act IX of 1886 for the extension of the 
Cliutia Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act, 1876, 

Special legislation. 

to the estate of the Raja of Deo in the Gva 
district in Bengal, no legislative measures have been required or under¬ 
taken by the Government of India during the four years under review, 
hut several enactments passed before Lord Dufferin assumed office have 
continued in operation; among others, the Oudh Taluqdars Relief Act, 
1879, the Dokkan Agriculturists Relief Act, 1^79, the Sind Encumbered 
Estates Act, 1881, and the Jlmnsi Encumbered Estates Act, 1882. 

Lord DufTerin lias had the satisfaction of witnessing the operations of 
j„au«i Kflrtraftmd K>utM tlie Jhanei Encumbered Estates Act of 1882 
brought to a successful conclusion. The case of 
the .Jhand district has been referred to in Chapter V as an illuslrn- 
. t ? *n ol the ill effects of an inflexible system < f revenue collection in 
precarious tracts, but it is also an instance, and not a solitary one, of 
Government interposition save the landed clashes of a whole district 
from ruin, which has been attended with the happiest results and in this 
c. jjiucotiiMi it deserves further mention. 
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Under the settlement, made by the British Government, the village 
, , .. headmen of the Jhansi district, comprising au 

area of 1,500 square miles, received proprietary 
rights in their village lands, and were at the same time made respon¬ 
sible for the payment of a fixed revenue demand. Their new liabilities, 
to quote the Local Government, “ created the n^ed, and their new pro¬ 
prietary rights the means of borrowing " Depredations during the muti¬ 
ny, famine, disease and murrain fell upon the district in succession, and 
under these accumulated misfortunes there grew up an overwhelming 
burden of debt. “ The people were little better than slaves of the Mar- 
wari usurer who had advanced money for the payment of the revenue/’ 
At the time that special legislation was undertaken, the revenue balances 
against, the district amounted to over U lakhs in spite of large remis¬ 
sions, and the aggregate of the sums claimed by creditors exceeded 
lakhs, or moi'e than four times the annual assessment of the district. 
The first scrutiny made by the special Judge appointed under the Act 
reduced t he private claims to 1 l£ lakhs, and the amount finally decreed 
after full investigation was under 8 lakhs. These claims have now been 
adjusted by cash payments, sales of property or loans from Government, 
the latter amounting to &J Jakhs repayable in ten years. “ The net 
result of the operations," writes the Local Government, “ has, therefore, 
been that more than nine-tenths of the number of land-holders who 
were in need of relief have been cleared of all debt except a liability 
to Government which they will find no difficulty in discharging, and 
that to effect this it has only been necessary to sell kind amounting 
to about 3*4* per cent, of the revenue paying area of the district, 
while the creditors have been paid more than It annas in the rupee 
of a debt, the fair amount Q& which Ins Uvn determined with judicial 
impartiality." The total cost to the. State of the special establishment 
employed to carry out the provisions of the Act, was less than one J.«kh. 

Advances of money to agricultural classes are governed Lv Acts \IX 
of 1883 and XII of lb8L These measures were 
A? “ Jr ‘ ncc3t0 passed during Lord Hi,,on’s V.eeroynlty v,„h 

tbe object. oE facilitating tbo grant of loan* 
for permanent works of improvement or for the relief of more ll v 

necessities caused by the loss of crops, murrain, {,<•. A stum*- 
inducement is offered to applicants for advances of tbo first dos. 
tion by securing to them, free of assessment for a term of years, 
the fruits of any improvement they may construct. During Lord 
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Dufferin's Administration a set of rules has been provided for each 
Province for giving effect to the provisions of these Acts, and for 
simplifying the procedure to be followed in granting loans, the for¬ 
malities required under previous rules having been found unduly re¬ 
strictive and discouraging to applicants. Ample funds have also been 
provided for such advances ; a fixed sum suited to the needs of the 


Province is assigned to each Local Government for annual expenditure, 
and the aggregate of t hese allotments exceeds *20 lakhs. It is, however, 
only in years of scarcity, when loans cannot be obtained from the 
village money-lender on the customary security of the crops, that any 
extensive use is made of the assistance offered by Government. 

An explanation of the disinclination of the agricultural classes to 
accept loans from the State except under the pressure of adverse sea¬ 
sons is probably to be found partly in the circumstance that, however 
lenient the terms may be, a certain inflexibility is inseparable from any 
system of money lending conducted by the State, which is unable to 

Attempt to ertobiieu AgHeui- *scomtu«fcte its demands to the individual con- 
venience of each debtor. The question was one 
to which the Government of India was required in dealing with the re¬ 
commendations of the Famine Commission to give careful consideration. 


It was hoped that a solution might be found in a proposal put 
forward to establish private Agricultural Banks with the assistance of 
the State, and a definite scheme with this object, initiated by Sir 
W. Wedderburn, was fully discussed during the years 1882 to 1881. 
The essentials of the scheme wore that the necessary capital for the 
liquidation of existing debts should be lent by Government, and that 
the claim of the Bank should be recovered in the last resort through 
the agency of the lie venue Courts. Special legislation would probaoly 
have been necessary to carry out the project, and it was foiind after 
receiving the fullest consideration, to present so many difficulties, and to 
offer so little prospect of success, that Lord Duffer in was reluctantly com¬ 
pelled to accept the decision at which the Government of Bombay ar¬ 
rived iti July 1887 that the question should be allowed to drop. 

The policy which the Government of India has, under Lord 
I)offerings Administration, finally determined to adopt may be thus 
briefly described : 

The impossibility of carrying out any scheme which would involve a 
detailed banking business, or, in other words, the 
business of lending money through the agency 
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of officials to each individual cultivator, who misfit be in need of 
funds, has been accepted. A business of this kind would require 
an enormous machinery, such, indeed, as now exists iu the form of 
money lenders and bankers throughout the country, each of whom 
Works in a small circle within which he becomes acquainted with the 
character and solvency of each of his clients. The principle has now been 
accepted that any attempt to replace this private agency would land the 
Government in financial etribarassmeut, and that State aid must be con¬ 
fined to large measures calculated feo prevent agricultural indebtedness* 
to the advance of funds for works of improvement, and to the relief of 
distress occasioned by drought, floods or other disasters. 

The measures which are considered the most effectual for the preven- 

ReMMit policy iu regard to agri- tion of agricultural indebtedness* »i>d to the 
cuUurui indcboHincM. promotion of which Lord Dufferin’s Government 

has paid special attention, are the extension of railways and canals (dealt 
with in the Public Works Department), the adjustment of the system 
of land revenue collection, and the promotion of migration from over¬ 
crowded tracts. These subjects are noticed in other chapters of this 
Narrative. The introduction of elasticity into the system of revenue 
collect ion is the one form in which advances can be made to the agricul¬ 
tural population without the establishment, of a special machinery for 
the conduct of hanking business—seeing that the suspension of a 
revenue demand or a portion of if, and its collection at a date 
more convenient to the revenue payer, riz. } at the conclusion of a 
g *od harvest, instead of at the end of a had one, is an operation which 
can ho effected by the permanent staff employed for the collection of the 
State income derived from land. A suspension of the Government demand 
is iu fact a loan. So far, therefore, it has been decided that the Slate can 
usefully p.rforin the functions of a money lender, and to this extent 
the policy of making advances to the agricultural population has been 
accepted and encouraged by Lord Dufferin’s Government. The practical 
experiment instituted by the Revenue Department in Ajmer is explained 
in Chapter V. 


CHAPTER VIII.—Irrigation. 

Irrigation is a subject which belongs to the Department of Public 

n^&nt waS Works ' r;lth " rth:1, ‘ that of Bevi 

culture. The latter Department is only con¬ 
cerned in promoting indirectly tin* policy of extending irrigation for the 
purpose of securing the country against drought, and of increasing the 
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revenue derived from land. It has, in connection with the first object, 
reviewed and supported the various schemes developed in the Public 
Works Department for t he construction of canals, and has advocated the 
principle of devoting State funds to those parts of the Empire in 
which water is essential to agriculture, rather than to those portions 
of it in which irrigation is only an useful and not a necessary 
ad junct to cultivation. In connection with the second object, it has, 
in the ca^e of the two Provinces, the North-Western Provinces 
and the Punjab, in which canals are a prominent feature in the 
Agricultural system, advocated the periodical adjustment of the rates 
paid for canal water on a more careful sv9- 

Policy in regard to water-ratee. 

torn than that hitherto prevailing. At recent 
conferences liehi with the Provincial authorities it has been proved that 
the State has lost a portion of the return legitimately due to capital out¬ 
lay on canals, and that the loss has been due to a neglect to assess a 
fair price on canal water at a time when the charge could have been 
made without the embarrassment to the agricultural population, which 
results from any adjustment made at a later date, when the profits have 
been for a long period absorbed by the landlords or cultivators, and have 
become therefore a part of their accustomed income. Instructions have 
been issued in this Department by Lord Dufferin's Government, which 
will tend to prevent the recurrence of the position. 

CHAPTER IX.-Surveys, 

The main feature of the administration of the Survey Department 
during the last four years, has been the diver- 

Burv^yii mnde remunorsUiv*. . , . „ 

slon of its labours from an unremunerative to a 
remunerative programme. In other words, the Department has been 
diverted as far as possible fr>m the prosecution of mere cartographical 
work, to llip conduct of surveys calculated to bring in a larger revenue 
from cultivated land or forests. It was considered during Lord Ripon'a 
Viceroy ally that expenditure on surveys was unduly large. The Budget 
for 1883-84*, amounted to a total of 26^ lakhs, of which 15i lakhs, 
representing for the most part the cost of cartographical and scientific 
work, were debited to the Imperial Exchequer. But without dismissing 
a large number of survey officials—a stop which in consideration of the 
pensions that would have to be paid to Diem would have been false 
economy —no material reduction in the staff could be made. It was, 
therefore, determined, while making such few reductions as wore possible, 
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to adopt the more statesmanlike measure of supplying the department 
with remunerative work. The urgent need of preparing for reassess¬ 
ment 40,000 square miles of land in the Central Provinces, 10,000 
square miles in Bengal, 5,000 square miles in the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces, and 17,000 square miles in Madras, gave full opportunity for 
carrying out this policy ; and it is fair <!o say that a great portion f 
the 200 lakhs which in the Despatch referred to in the fourth chapter of 
this Memorandum, is stated to have been saved by reforms in the current 
settlements, is due to the aid given by the Survey Department. The task 
threw on the Department a great strain which was considerably enhanced 
by the annexation of Upper Burma, and the demands of the Military 
Department on the North-Western Frontier. The schedule attached 
to this chapter, showing changes which have taken place in the pro¬ 
gramme of the Department between 1883-84 and 1888-89, indicates 
the important character of the work on which it is now engaged, and the 
improvement, from a financial point of view, which has taken pla< o in its 
programme. The total budget for 1888-89 is 20‘4 lakhs of which 11} 
lakhs is debited to the Imperial estimates, the remainder being charged 
to Provincial revenues or private estates. 

The policy has also been adopted of introducing a larger number of 
natives into posts of responsibility, one-fourth 

Employment of natives. . . . . _. . . ... 

ot which, in the Junior Division ol the Depart¬ 
ment, are now reserved for natives of British India. This was con¬ 
sidered the largest number for which competent candidates could at 
present be found. 

A further economy has recently been effected by arranging for the 

utilization of the Imperial Survey Department, 
Forest surveys. . ^ i , 

for Forest Surveys, in such a manner as both 

to obviate the necessity for creating separate Forest Survey Establish¬ 
ments in Bombay and Madras, and also to introduce a cheaper system 
of working in those Presidencies than had hitherto prevailed. 

The following summary indicates the extent and character of surveys, 

Surreys accomplished. 

for in *8 Viceroy ally ; 

Cadastral 

Trarerwo 

Tm "graphical 

Forints M( 

City SuiYiys 


exclusive of Military and Trans-Frontier surv«>v<g 
effected by the Department during Lord Dul- 


#t . ... ... 16,753 square miles. 

... ... ... 

... 71 , 2 ' >8 H „ 

ThirWn towiH including Calcutta Qucl'ti ruJ 
M uudalujr. 
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In explanation of the above table, it is necessary to state that 
“ c * dastral and “ fcravrrSf ' ” ^present the essentially remunerative por- 
t.onof the programme, an,1 that the proportion of these classes was const- 
derably greater in the final than in the initial year of Lord Duffer in’s 
Viceroyalty. 

1 he character of the work performed under the head of Military 
«un- 7 * ry aud Tran ** f ‘ ,>ulior an< ^ Tmns-Prontier Survey? and explorations 
is thus described by the Surveyor-General : 

The Officers of the Afghan Boundary Commission have procured Survevs of the 
greater part of Afghanistan amounting to about 120.000 sqnare miles, in addition 
to which 0,000 square miles of country between Nushki and Kwaja Ali, and 9.000 
•squa,- miles in the Hclmand Valley, north of Jawani, have been added to our stock, 
of knowledge about these hitherto unknown regions. The whole province of Herat, 
including the Taimani and Firozkuhi country, the province of Afghnn-Turkestnn, 
with pari of the Hazara country, Eastern Khorassan, the more important passes of 
the Hindu Kush, and the route from Herat to Kirman and Bandar Abbas 
Birjand through the Lut De rt, have all been surveyed and mapped in a more or loss 
complete way . 

An area of nearly 10,000 pqnare miles in the almost unknown districts of Vasin 
Ckitral, Ilnnra, and Wakhan has also been surveyed by the officers attached to the- 
Gilgit Misdon. 

In Upper Burma the Survey Officer with the field force has, partly by his own 

exertions and Partly by a careful compiling of reconnaissances contributed by ofli- 

C..MS and soldi-is of the force, added the large area of ill,920 aquArc miles to our 
geographical knowledge. 

In Baluchistan the outturn of survey amounts to 32,300 square miles, nnd, final¬ 
ly, '«n our North-East Frontier and the Ifubo Valley, to an additional 7,550 square 
miles. „ » 

The system organized by the late Major Montgomery, of the Survey of India, 
r-f sending out trained native explorers into cc untries where it is impossible* for Eum- 
p,:v . to penetrate, has been persevered in. and has been instrumental in adding much 
valuable knowledge oft ho countries bordering India un the north and north-, ast. During- 
the four year* under review. Explorer M. II. pussid through Nepal and Thibet, fur¬ 
nishing 400 linear miles of entirely new work aud supplying « long existing desi- 
•h n»1um in geography. Explorer It. N. succeeded in penetranng through Bhutuii, nnd 
i,a fnrni bed 280 mil* ; of mw routes connecting Pemberton u work of lt>38 from 
the f.ouili with the Pundit’s nnd the boina’s work from the north. The country 
m.rMi and north--west of Kuno.nmjunga Inin also been explored and approximately 
mopped. 

In nddjl i.«n to the Fi*ld Surveys above indicated, the Survey Do- 
f r t[f i( partition! ha** made further progress in geodetic 

operations. The great 1 triangular ” net work, 
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which serves as the basis of fill scientific cartography, had just been 
completed when Lord Duferin arrived in India; but there have been 
various other directions in which the essentially scientific section of the 
Department, has been at work, of which the ctiief have been Astronomical 
operations, Coast surveys and Tidal and Levelling work. These have 
rendered great service to our shipping interests, and, among other results, 
have enabled no less than lfi4 beacons, lighthouses and landmarks to be 
fixed on the West Coast of India. 

The Government of India has, during the last four years, given its 

support to the policy of the Surveyor-General 

Publication of rnapa. , J 

to maivO the Imperial Cartographic Oifice inde¬ 
pendent of aid from Europe, and with this view has allowed him to take 
all action necessary for introducing the latest improvements from abroad. 
Maps are now supplied from the Calcutta Survey Cilice with a celerity 
and perfection that are commendable. The mutter is one of importance 
in consideration of the urgency with which maps are required, not only 
for purposes of revenue administration but for military or political 
objects. The trans-frontier operations of the Government of India 
have, in fact, been very greatly facilitated by the rapidity and correct¬ 
ness with which maps have been supplied by the Survey Department_ a 

result duo partly to the energy of the departmental staff and partly to 
the policy of giving every encouragement to th--introduction of the 
most improved processes. The number of maps printed during the la 4, 
four years h is been nearly three millions, including, besides ordinary 
topographical and revenue maps, such publications as Atlas Sheets, 
-Military Railway and Geological maps, innps illustrating the religions 
and languages of the people, the density of population, crops, rainfall; 
canals, emigration, internal trade and statistics of various kinds. 
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Slitleiunil shewing employment of Survey Parlies in 188,1-84 and 1888-89. 


►. 

ei 

P- 

Whether employed on topographical. cadastral, 
traveruo, or nmoutHlo work. 

W’hetber employed in remunerative, nn-remuner- 
ativo, or mte'i.mry duties. 

© 

c 

In 18S3-84. 

In 1683-80. 

In 1883-84. 

Jn 183S-S9. 

—! 

Topographical, Punjab... 

Traverse, Punjab 

Uu-rcmunorativc* 

Necessary. 

3 

Topographical, Burma ... 

Cadastral, Central Prov¬ 
inces. 

Un-remunerative 

Remunerative. 

3 

Traverse, Ajmor 

Traverse, Central Prov¬ 
inces. 

Remunerative 

Remunerative. 

i 

Cadastral, North-Western 
Provinces. 

Cadastral, Traverse, 

Bengal. 

Remunerative 

Remunerative. 

5 

Cadastral, North-Western 
Province s. 

Cadastral, North-West¬ 
ern Provinces. 

Remunerative 

RemuneratiTo. 

6 

Cadastral, Assam 

Cadastral, Assam 

Remunerative 

Remunerative. 

7 

Cadastral, Burma 

Cadastral, Burma 

Remunerative 

Remunerative. 

e 

Cadastral, Burma 

Cadastral, Bengal 

Remunerative 

Remunerative. 

0 

Topographical, Central 
India Agency. 

Traverse, Central Prov¬ 
inces. 

Un-remuncrativo 

Remunerative. 

10 

Topographical and Fur- 
out >», Bombay. 

Topographical, Bombay 

NcecHsary 

Necessary. 

1) 

Topographical, Bombay.. 

Travor?®, Contral Prov¬ 
inces. 

Un-rorauneratlvo 

Remunerative. 

>3 

I Topographical, Uonibnj. 

Traverse, Central Prov- ( 
incus. 

LTn-renmnerative 

Remunerative, 

13 

' Traverse, Central Trov- 
1 incus. 

Traverse, Central, Prov¬ 
ince*. 

Remunerative 

Remunerative. 

14 

Topographical and Cadas¬ 
tral, North-Western 

1’..rents, Central Prov¬ 
inces. 

L n-remuncrativo 

Necessary. 



Province**. 




16 

Topographical. Baluchis¬ 
tan. 

Topographical (Mili¬ 
tary), Maluchistan. 

Necessary 

Necessary. 

1C 

Toj ogruphical, Rajpu- 
Uua. 

Suspended 

Unremuncmtivo 


17 

Topographical and For- 
, csts, Bombay. 

Forests, Bombay 

Necessary 

Remunerative, 

18 

; T<*| .graphical, Parjctl- 

! In*. 

Tnpographirnl and 

Traverse, Uitualnyns. 

Ln-remuncrntiv# 

Necessary. 

jy | Topographical, Mysore*... 

T'.pographmal or For- 
i «ts, Almiras. 

Un-remunerative 

Kemuucrfttlvi. 

20 

1, 

K'*rv'»ta, Burma 

Forests, Bnrma 

Necessary ,.. 

Ncet»sary! 

31 

Tof■’graphics], Anda- 

1 rnhwa. 

Topographical, Upper 
Burma. 

Uu-remunerative 

Ncccsnary. 


8 


Necessary 

Necessary. 

n i i 

**. 

ltt*i®j»tWls ... 

HiWntifta ♦. , 

1 Ni es»ary 

Necessary 

Necessary. 

Nictosary. 

y; 




Nn-ewnry ••• 

Necessary. 


' 

l\ peg rapt leal, Amsiu ... 

Abolished 

Pn-remum rativ® 
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CHAPTER X.—Statistics. 

Systematic collection and publication of statistics of vital, 
Tlircosubjectsdealt with. 1,1 ^ und economic tacts was one of the 

principal iunetions attached to Agricultural 
Departments by the Famine Commission; and a brief account, will be 
given in this chapter of the directions i„ which the Department has 
worked during the past, four years to improve and increase the statistical 
information at the command of the Administration, under the three 
heads with which it is mainly concerned, viz., Internal Trade, Agriculture 
and .Economic Products. 

Trade statistics are dealt with in the Department of Finance and 

internal Trade statistics. Commerce, and in the Revenue and Agricultural 

... „ _ . Department. The former Department prepares 

statistics of foreign Trade by sea and land and the coastingtn.de; 
to the latter belongs the duty of organizing a system for collecting 
statistics of (he movements of trade within the count,y (Internal 
mde). \ ur.ous schemes had been tried in previous years for this 
purpose, winch met with only partial success owing to'the difficulty 
pioMung, at a reasonable cost, a reliable agency for the re<ris- 
tra mn oi traffic along the great net work of 

the NorthWcT"' >" ’ U :'T 6T ’ lhe Agricultural Department of 

the North-Western I rovmces had found, in the way-bills of ruiiwky 

companies a means at once accurate and economical'for obtaining J. 
.st.es of the more important traffic of those Provinces, and the 
having been successfully, developed, it was determined when this Depart- 
nu ”t took up the work, to extend it to other parts of India, and to avoid, 
except for local and special purposes, any attempt to register t he traffic 
by roads and minor waterways. The system is not. open to the 
abuses to which registration by special agency is liable; the information 
supplied „ accurate and punctual; aud with the rapid extension «f ,,,1- 
Sjstani of regigtration. v ' a .) coinmuuicatioij it furnishes the data fora 
..... , . complete review of tho Internal Trade- 

on o-each railway lino into secltfms (which, together with tho 
tracts of country which they serve, are termed “ blocks ”) forms the key 

° hclJ m ad ° l>tcd - E;u ' h ****** (excluding llnrmu, in which railway 
wnnuuniutum is as yet undeveloped) and group of Native States con- 

11 i. BHj W1 ^' ruilwa * s > a ' Uock ” and is again divided into internal 
on gcograjihu ,il or administrative considerations and 
usually including one or more locally important trade centre*. ’ The 
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principal seaport towns of the maritime Provinces touched by railways 
also form separate blocks, and the statistics secured by the system em¬ 
brace—- 

[a) the trade between the internal blocks of a Province, and 
between them and other Provinces, and the seaport towns ; 
(&) the total trade of Provinces with each other, and with seaport 
towns. 

With this information, a fairly accurate idea can he gained of the 
destination of goods imported by sea and distri- 

Utility of information collected. , - , „ , . * 

buted from the port towns; of the extent to 
which different parts of the country supply the demands for foreign 
export; and of the nature and extent of local trade. The system thus 
supplements and completes the statistics of commerce with foreign coun¬ 
tries dealt with by the Department of Finance and Commerce, and it is 
useful in its results not only to the mercantile public but to Government, 
to which it furnishes a ready means of ascertaining the material pro 
of the country, and indicates any abnormal condition affecting the state 
of the food supply. 

During the past four years, the Department has been engaged in 
perfecting and enlarging the system. Among 
other reforms may be mentioned the inclusion of 
the groat river-home trade which cento $ in Calcutta and Karachi, the 
more equable distribution of the work of tabulation among railway 
odices, and greater uniformity in the method of calculating values which, 
it should bo explained, are not given in the railway returns. 

In considering the next head of statiacal enquiry out rusted to ibis 
Department, viz., Agricultural Statistics, it 
is necessary to bear in mind that the first 
requisite for ascertaining facts connected with agriculture is an etii- 
cient machinery for recording the history of each field from year to 
year. As already explained in the chapter on the assessment of the 
Land Revenue,the improvement of the organization for maintaining the 
village record where it survives, and its resuscitation as far as possible 
where it has disappeared, have throughout been recognized as the primary 
duty of Departments of Land Records and Agriculture. Upon its bucccfb- 
ful accomplishment depend* the establishment of a system, which will 
be as advantageous to the revenue-payer as it will be economical to 
Government, in their relation of tenant and landlord, and which will, at 
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the same time, provide a continuous supply of those facts relating to 
agriculture and the agricultural community, upon a just consideration 
of which, all measures for their amelioration and advancement must 
proceed. 

Of the magnitude of tho scheme some conception may be formed 
from the following calculation : The area of land under occupation, for 
which statistics in more or less detail arc needed, may be taken roughly 
as sO0,U0b square miles. Assuming the charge of a village accountant 

Mr.sjnitude of the Tillage agency 01 ' P atW *'* tl) 1,0 foUr miles > w1hc1 ' i8 

rr<i ,ed * rather above tho average size of bis circle in the 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh the establishment required for this 
nr. a, and which must ultimately be provided, would number not less 
than £00 t)00 palwaus with a proportionate supervising staff, and 
the probable annual expenditure at the average rate current in the 
. North-We-tern Provinces and Oudh (lb-. 100 for each patwarf) would 
he not less than iO lakhs. In most Provinces provision is already 
made for the cost by :l special hut, in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, the cess previously levied w.c-abolished in 18^£to lighter* 
taxation, the charges, which amount to 30 lakhs, being met from general 
revenues. In Bengal the question is still in abeyance, the Secretary 
of State having withheld his assent to a legislative enactment proposed 
ly the local Government and submitted to Ills Lord-hip in 188f>, which 
had for its object the creation of a village agency for that Province. 
This large and populous division of the Indian Umpire i«, therefore, stib 
represented by a blank in all agricultural returns; but measures arc in 
nroirrosH, which, in tho coiiise of the next levy 

A irrieutlWTttt rcttmi* for Bengal 1 & 

’tanUnu. years, will bring under cadastral survey several 

thousand square miles of its area ; anti it is hoped that, before t hese 
operati -res arc far advanced, a scheme will be devised tor permanently 
maintaining tie maps and records which they will provide, and that 
Government will, in the not. ilv-tant future, be relieved of the reproach 
that it possesses no statistical k now ledge of the current agricultural 
conditions affecting IUU,000 square miles ot its territory, and Co millions 
of its subjects. 

Meanwhile, in other Province* Agricultural slat' lie-' aiv aMni.illy 

Pn»gr«8i made u. «ih„r Plot, improving hi fullness and accuracy, and tlu 
iucW ' result* are to hr traced in tho tabular Tate- 
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ments appended to the annua] provincial records of revenue administration, 
and in the Imperial Tables which are compiled in the Central Office 
jtself for the Secretary of Shite and for the information of Par¬ 
liament. As an illustration of the progress made during the four 
years of Lord DuffeiWs Viceroyalty, it will suffice to mention that 
the area classed in these tables as the area for which statistics are 
not available, has been reduced during that period from 97 to bG millions 
of acres. 

In addition to the annual series of agricultural returns, the Depart¬ 
ment issues weekly a telegraphic summary of 

Weekly Agricultural Bulletin. , . 

reports on the state ot the crops, the character 
r.f the harvests, condition of cattle, prices, food stocks, and other mat¬ 
ters of current agricultural interest. Since November 1887, the district 
tcports formerly published in full have been relegated to the Provincial 
Gazettes, and th Imperial Bulletin, condensed to a full abstract tele¬ 
graphed from the head-quarters of each Province, is supplemented by a 
note contributed by the Meteorological Reporter to the Government of 
India on the weather and rainfall of the week. This change has effected 
a considerable reduction in the cost of preparing 1 the report without 
detracting from its value or popular interest. The publication of t he 
special report on the wheat crop commenced in 18bI has also been 
continued. Three such reports arc issued, or.e in January, when the area 
.<,vvn has been ascertained and tabulated by the village stall, the second 
in March, when the crop is sufficiently advanced to admit of a forecast of 
the probable outturn, and the third in June after 
the completion of the harvest: their utility to 
the commercial community has been generally acknowledged and they 
have been the means of bringing, under periodical review in the Central 
Department, one of the most notable developments which has taken place 
in recent years in the export trade of the country. Forecasts are also 
published of some other crops of special interest by individual provincial 
Departments; for example, oilseeds in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh,jute in Bengal and rice in Burma; and an endeavour is being made 
to arrange for a general report on the prospects of the cotton crop* 
Hereafter the list may be enlarged to include other staples, but the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has hitherto refrained from pressing for further reports 
until the organization of the village agency is sufficiently advanced to 
meet *ucli demands. 
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While the arrangements described above were designed to secure 

, increasing completeness and accuracy in the 

Economic Products. . 

collection of facts and statistics relating to the 
agriculture and trade of the country, research into its varied mineral, 
vegetable and animal products, to which the Famine Commission directed 
the attention of Agricultural Departments, has not been neglected. 
The importance of the extensive field of enquiry presented by the 
wide range of subjects comprised in the term Economic Products, and 
the scientific and commercial utility of bringing together and complet¬ 
ing all that is known of their actual and probable uses, had long Leon 
felt in connection with the demands made from time to time for re¬ 
presentative collections for various exhibitions and institutions. A scheme 
has now been organized which will meet these wants. As a detailed 
„, description of it will be found in Chapter XIII, 

Scheme for an Economic Surrey. . . . 

it will ho enough to mention here that tno 

scheme has for its objects, the compilation and publication of all existing 
information on the economic uses of the products of the country, the pro¬ 
secution, on a systematized plan, of original investigation into botanical 
resources, aud a census of its arts and manufactures. 


CHAPTER XI.—Agricultural Improvement. 

The policy of Lord Dufferin's Government has, as already explained, 

Policy in rcifnra to k een to encourage the Utilization of Departments 

turui improvement. 0 [ Land Records and Agriculture in councc- 

tion with land records rather than agriculture. The fact has been 
recognized that until the people themselves are more ready to accept 
or adopt improvements and are, in this view, more specially edu¬ 
cated, there is risk of much financial extravagance in the promotion 
of extensive operations of experimental character under civil officers, 
The attention of the Provincial Departments has, therefore, been 
mainly directed to laying down a sound foundation of agricultural facts 
and statistics upon which agricultural improvement may eventually 
be built up. The Government of India has accepted the policy t hat 
uutil fuller knowledge c £ tho country has been thus obtained, and until 
the agricultural classes have been educated to a higher standard, exncn- 
diturc ou agricultural improvement should be restricted ; but Lord 
Dufferin lias, av tlie same time, given every encouragooicnt to Local 
Governments to enlist natives in the cause of agricultural progress, 

7 
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Two special measures taken. 


and lias bestowed special honours upon several native gentlemen who, 
unsolicited by officials, have devoted their time, money a’nd labour to 
agri eul feural e x peri me n t , 

Lord Dufferin has also permitted two measures to be taken of a more 
positive character. The first, in requesting Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State to send out a 
scientific officer qualified to investigate tho various problems which tlio 
country presents in connection with agricultural chemistry, and to give 
instruction to educated natives in that science. The second, in laying 
the foundation of a properly organized Veterinary Department. Both 
of these projects have for some time been contemplated, the last having 
been especially urged by the Secretary of State, hut could not until 
recently he carried out on account of financial difficulties. Lord Dufferin 
has now given to both of them practical effect. 

The first measure, viz,, the introduction of a first class Agricultural 
, . . , f . . , Chemist into the country, has been facilitated 

Cboulklt * by the policy adopted of expanding and raising 

tho status of the Imperial Purest School at Delira in tlio North-Western 
Provinces, with the view of affording to educated natives a more thorough 
instruction than has heretofore been available in the sciences connected 
with forestry. Of such sciences agricultural chemistry is one of the most 
important. It is still more necessary to the interests of agriculture. In 
the despatch which was recently sent home on the subject, it was urged 
that of this branch of science, which had done so much to develop tho 
agricultural wealth of Europe and America, almost complete ignorance 
prevailed in India. It was held that, however true it might ho that, in 
tlio ordinary operations of agriculture, the cultivators.of the country 
required little or no outside aid, yet that they could not, without tho 
assistance of men of science from Europe, make any progress in the uso 
of Chemical and mineral manures to which at present they liuyo no access, 
and of which they do not even know nor understand the need. 

In making these proposals Lord Dufferin’s Government argued the 
Tt , i to b. national, not necessity, under present financial eireuni4nnee.«, 

1 'roriuctki. 0 [ i^atricting higli-chiss education in agricultural 

science toon© or two nalimiul centres. In 1 1 « words of the despatch, it 
was held to be a mistake, in tho prevent backward condition, both 
of the technical trainin ' - f Hum*, mil ry and of it s financial resources, 
to encourage iu any single Province excessive expenditure on scientific 
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teaching or experiment of a highly technical chavaefcer. (C For some 
years/' tho despatch continued, “ it will be sufficient to establish one or 
moro centres at which the more advanced technical sciences of Europe 
can ho taught to the natives of India* As time goes on, men will be 
found who, born and bred in the country, will avail themselves of the 
opportunities thus created, and will be of sufficiently high intellect ail 
capacity to enable them to communicate to a larger number of their 
own countrymen the knowledge which they have themselves been taught. 
We apprehend, moreover, that the method of confining higb-clasa 
training of a technical character to single Provinces would lead, on tha 
one hand, to the multiplication of inferior training establishments and t o 
unequal results, and, on the other, to the complete exclusion from the 
country of really first class scientific instruction. In this view, we are 
guided by the experience of tho larger countries of Europe in which tho 
i raining institutions of first rank arc national, and not provincial or local/* 

Returning now to the second measure to winch reference has been 

' EatnblMunrnt n( a Citil Veter* »**•> establishment <jf » Civil \ 

mary Department* inary Department, tho samo policy has been 

adopted as in the case of Agricultural Chemistry of utilizing for 
tho benefit of all Provinces an Imperial agency. Tho Horse Breeding 
Department, consisting of a Superintendent, one of tho senior veter¬ 
inary officers on tho Military stall, and three junior veterinary sur¬ 
geons, has, under Lord DuffevitEs sanction, been transferred from the 
Military to the Civil Department. The head of the Department and ono 
assistant will remain Imperial. The other two with six veterinary 
officers, whose services had already boon lent temporarily by tho Military 
Department to various Provinces, are to be placed at the disposal of local 
Governments on condition that they will be surrendered to tho Military 
Department in the event of serious war. The whole number of the Pro¬ 
vincial veterinary surgeons in civil employ will now take part not only 
in the.superintendence of horse-breeding operations but in the treatment 
of cat tic-disease and in the instruction of natives, while tho two Imperial 
officers w»U retain charge of laboratory work and investigations of a.-pedal* 
ly scientific character. The foundation of a Civil Veterinary Depa uncut 
has thus been laid without present additional to 1 lie S>ate. 

Besides adopting tihese measures, Lord Dufforiu has invited Local 

. . „ Governments to pay serious attention L> the no- 

Agrieullural Education, 1 J 

cessity of incorporating agricultural instruction 
with the scheme of technical education, atM has M the way in this 
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direction by making the Forest School at Dehra available for the 
education of natives in those sciences with which agriculture is connected. 
The plan which had been adopted by the Bengal Government of sending, 
at the public expense, a series of students to the Royal Agricultural 
College at Cirencester, has been discouraged. These students on their 
return to India either expected highly-paid appointments or utilized their 
English education in other professions, and the policy has been now- 
accepted that means for the education of natives in agricultural science 
should be provided in this country. 


This chapter will not he complete without an allusion to action 

Action taken in special subjects. whiob llaS been takcn dealing with Some 

Siit-worm didcaso m Ucngui. important problems affecting the agricultural 
wealth of the country. The first relates to sericulture. The decadence of 
the silk trade of Bengal is a fact which has long been known and 
deplored. An investigation mado at the instance of the Government 
of India indicated that it was in great part due to silkworm disease of 
the same character as that which has been successfully eradicated in 
Trance and Italy. It was accordingly determined to depute one of the 
Bengal agricultural students, a native who had taken the gold medal at 
Cirencester, to study the Pasteur system at Paris and elsewhere, as well 
as to commence in Bengal operations of the same kind as those adopted 
iu Italy and France. The measure promises to secure successful results. 

In the next place, similar action was taken in deputing an European 
Veterinary Surgeon to Paris for ire purpose of 

CaUlC'diaoasd. Paatcur system. , . . ,, . . « 

studying the Pasteur system ot coping With 
cattle-disease, which is iu various forms prevalent in many parts of India. 


Thirdly, experiments have been encouraged in the North-Western 
Provinces, having for their object the reeluma- 

Becl&mattou of saline lands. . . . . 

lion ol lands which are rendered uneulturable 
by an excess of saline matter, and which occupy an area of several 
thousand square miles in that Province alone. The experiments shew 
promise of success. 


Fourthly, the study of agricultural entomology with tlio viow of 

ascertaining the best methods of dealing with 
AgrlouUur&l Knlotnolotfy, , , , 

insect pests injurious to agriculture, has, at the 
instance of tho Government of India, been taken up in communication 
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with Provincial Departments of Agriculture by one of the staff attached 
to the national museum at Calcutta. 

/ 

finally, the system on which experiments on Government Farms 
Agricultural experiments. ln tlle Provin ces should be conducted, was dealt 

with by the Imperial Government in 1885, and 
instructions were issued in the Resolution No. 113A., dated 2Sth Decem¬ 
ber 1885, printed in the Appendix to this Narrative, of which the object 
was to place agricultural experiments on a scientific as well as an economi- 
cal basis, and to maintain the continuity which is essential to their 
usefulness. 


Other measures of minor importance have been taken in connection 
with agricultural improvement which are not of sufficient interest to 
deserve special mention in this summary. 

The expendituie on agricultural education, experiments and improve- 

Expondituro on agricultural ments in each Province is shown in the follow- 
oxperimeuts. • . , i 

ing table : 


Statement shewing expenditure on Agricultural experiments and 
education , estimated for the year 1SS8-S9. 






gl 


I § 




Heads of expenditure. 

i 

| 

« 

-o 

i 

e 

1 

> 

8 1 

i 

1 a. 

i 

i 

Total. 


3 

H 

$ 

2 3 
'C.O 

3 

t, 

• 

LiJ 

1 4 













Es. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. j 

Ba. 1 

R*. 

Ra. j 

Rs. 

R«. 

Experimental Farms 

... 

29/00 

12,000 

3u,700 

| 0,500 

8,050 

2,000 


70,160 

Misetdlftncous agricultural 
eiperimcnU. 

0,100 

10,000 

6,00*) 

22,500 

| 7,OCO 

5,250 

2,800 

100 

68,750 

Agricultural Education... 

17,000 

4,800 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

21,800 

Total ... 

1 23,100 


17,000 j 

43,200 

13,501 , 

1 

, 14,200 

4,*00 

ioo; 

1,50,700 


CHAPTER XII—-Emigration. 

Emigration is classed in this chapter under three beads: (1) Colo- 

ClM.lfic.tt 0 t. o! Emigration ° S em 'g r » tioI > to Colonies ilivolviu ■ 11 long 

, . sea voyage. (&) Adjacent\ or emigration to 

Lritish possessions, including Burma, which are within easy r. a.-h of 
India proper. ( 3 ) Inland, or emigration from one part to another of the 
Indian continent. 
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Colonial emigration lias fallen off considerably during the period 
under review. In 1884-85, over 2*2,000 Natives 

Colonial Emigration. , ( 

or India emigrated to the Colonies. In J 887 
the number of emigrants was about 0,000. This falling off is accounted 
for by the decline of the sugar industry contemporaneously with pros¬ 
perous seasons in India. The following table indicates tho colonies to 
which India emigrants proceed, and also shews, for the two years taken 
for the purposes of comparison, the number of coolies who have gone to 
each colony: 


Name of colony. 

1831-S5, 

3837. 


fDctncrara ... 






G.031 

3,836 


i Fiji 


,,, 




2,;ug 

Nil. 


1 Trinidad ... 






2.101 

9,130 


1 .Vatnl 



... 


... 

3,r»is 

033 

BamBU 

St. I.noia ... 






IMH 

Nil. 


1 Jamaica ... 



■i* 



Col 

Nil. 


1 Mauritius ... 


,,, 

... 



4,100 

2C5 


(jir«*na<la 


... 


... 

... 

177 

Nil. 

Dr-rcir 

... Surinam ... 






1 ,C0T» 

Nil. 

Varjca 

... OuaUeloupo 

... 

... 

... 



493 

Nil. 








22,131 

C.b-9 


The rules framed under Act XXI of 188o, the Act which controls 
colonial emigration, have, since their institution? 

’ * DrlU3h lQ April 1880, worked smoothly, and the amend¬ 
ments which have been made in conference 
with the Emigration Agents in Calcutta are of minor importance. 
The reports received from British Colonies indicate that Indian immi¬ 
grants arc prospering and arc valued and respected by the colonial 
administrations. Tho reports from our representatives in the French 
colonies reveal a different state of things, and contained evidence which 
led Lord DullVrin to take action of a decided character. Emigration to 
the French colony of Reunion luid boon suspended during the adminis¬ 
tration of tho Marquis of Itipon and F still suspended in spile of the con¬ 
stant efforts which have been made by the Reunion Government to 
rc-op^n it. Emigration to Cayenne has also been suspended, and t he 
question of re-opening emigration has still to be decided. But emigra¬ 
tion to Martinique and Guadeloupe was allowed to proceed, and 
it was not until an exhaustive report was 
received on tho condition of Indian immi¬ 
grant r> in those colonies that Lord Dufferiu decided that it was expe- 
Uh ji! in tho i uteres la of India to prohibit emigration to those islands. r lhe 
prohibition camo into effect from November 1st, 1888. This measure, 
which bus mot with the complete approval of the Home Government, 


>u r>f Emigration to 
rreach. CoIodIm. 
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■will practically prevent Indian emigrants from going to French colonies, 
and was considered by Lord Dufferin to be amply justified by the in- 

justice and cruelty with which Indian emigrants'' have been treated 
by the French Colonial Administrations. 

It may here be mentioned that the policy adopted by the Govern- 

I'migruiou* r ' E “ rd Co,oni “ l men * ^ u ^* a in the matter of colonial emigra- 
tion has always bofifl to encourage aud aid emigra- 
tion by all legitimate means when it is beneficial to this cou.nry, 
provided it docs not entail any burden upon Indian finances. Judg' d 
in the light, of this policy it was obviously expedient and right to slop 
all emigration to French colonies, since in the first place °no benefit, 
resulted to Indian coolies from a residence in countries where they 
were persistently harassed by vexatious police regulations and inequit¬ 
able taxes, and whence they only obtained repatriation when they were 
no longer fit for work, broken, and paupers. And in the second 
place, emigration to tho French colonies while causing annually n serious 
deficit in the emigration accounts, also entailed an annual expenditure 
of £1550 on Indian revenues. And apart from these two broad lines 
of policy, there was a further reason which rendered it most desirable to 
close emigration to tho French colonies, which lay in the fact that tho 
abuses Which attended emigration to those colonies were likely to render 
all colonial emigration unpopular. 

Unlike the French, tho Dutch colonies have always treated Indian 

Cuniiuiona to Dutch Cohmic. emi S ranta >» a P»P« manner, and in pursuance 
therefore of the policy uE encouraging emi- ra - 
tion when it offers advantages to the people of India, negotiations have 
been permitted by Lord Dufferin to bo opened with the Government of 
Netherlands India, which are not unlikely to lead to emigration to the 
Dutch possess!, ns in the East. Applications have also been received from 
British North Borneo, and Lord Dufferin has agreed that if a guarantee 
can he given that the conditions of life in that island are suitable, and 
*{? . ***** ” «*«»*« <hc weltun of Indian immi mwfai n» 

5Ch ®° w,u ,,r ’ ' " ‘ ’ • " 1 ••''^•ration troatv. The eirne view has been 

10 ** c °° s ° *“♦ i.,™. 

f Adjacent emigration’’ includes emigration to Ceylon, Burma, the 
Straits Settlements and the protected Naiivo 
m tl| 0 Malay IVoinsulu. Every off., n 


A JjucuDt Emigration, 
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has been made to free tile emigration from all unnecessary or unduly 
troublesome restrictions, and the movement proceeds with advantage to 
the overcrowded districts of Madras and to these adjacent countries. 

The lower classes of the population of the nine crowded districts of 
South India find considerable relief in the outlet afforded to them by the 
demand fur labour in the adjacent countries on the opposite side of the Bay. 
The Burmese and the Malays are as lazy as the Indian coolies are indus¬ 
trious. The consequence has been a continuous ebb and flow of thousands 
of labourers from the one coast to the other, which lias been much facilitat¬ 
ed by the action of the Government of India in encouraging steamer 
communications, and in removing any unnecessary restriction with which 
previous legislation had somewhat hampered the movement. Lord 
Dufferin has given a further impulse to this class of emigration by 
inviting the Burma Administration to take positive action in opening up 
the waste lands of both Upper and Lower Burma to emigrants from 
Bengal and Madras. 


Iularul Emigration. 


“Inland emigration/’ so far as it is controlled by law,consists of 
the movement of population from Bengal, and 
in a smaller degree from the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudli, to the tea plantations of Assam. Such emi¬ 
gration is governed by two Acts—Act XIII of 1859 and Act I 
of 1882. At the time of tho passing of the latter Act it was recog¬ 
nized that sucb legislation was exceptional, but it was agreed both by 
tlioIndian and the Horae Government that the time had not yet 
at l ived when, in the interests of the tea labourer any more than of the 
planter, it was possible to abandon the principle of exceptional legislation 
£&t immigration into Assam. During Lord Dufferin s Adraitoistration tho 
annual reports have shown on the whole, that the relations between the 
planters and the labourers have been satisfactory and that the death rate 
among the coolies has diminished ; but recently facts Lave been brought 
to notice which suggest that abuses in tho shape of obstruction to the 
law by force or by fraud do occur, and also that some sanitary protec¬ 
tion for the large numbers of free labourers who now proceed to Assam 
H needed. Lord Dufferin has decided that the effects of the present legis- 
l u , ; ul , shall be thoroughly examined during the present and coming year, 
and a careful enquiry is now being made into tho circumstances attend¬ 
ing inland emigration to Assam, which may possibly loud to an aweud- 
ment of tho existiug law early in 1&90. 
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Besides the inland emigration which is controlled by law, there is 

Spontaneous nation. a lar&e mov ement of population, which proceeds 
naturally and which, under the encouragement 
which has been given by Lord DuffenVs measure*, is likely to attain 
important dimensions. A striking instance of what can be done in the 
way of moving population from over-crowded districts to new lands is 
presented by the il Sidhnai Canal 33 colonization scheme, which has been 
successfully undertaken by the Punjab Government in the Multan Dis¬ 
trict. Mention has already been made of this scheme in Chapter III, 
Famine, and the measures with which Lord Dufferiu has so strongly 
identified himself will he found dealt with under that head. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Museums and Exhibitions. 

I he chief event to be recorded in this chapter is the representation 
of India at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 1886. In the open- 

, Colonial and Indian Exhibu letter on the subject addressed by His 

tion vi is86 1 »taresults. Royal Highness the Prince of Wates to the 

Viceroy, Lord Dufferin wns invited to send to London a collection 
which should be completely illustrative of the products, arts and manu¬ 
factures of the Empire. The invitation met with a full response, and 
the results proved that India was represented in a manner worthy of the 
country. A brief account will be given in a subsequent paragraph of the 
Indian contributions. It is first desirable to explain how the arrange¬ 
ments involved by the Exhibition of 1886, have led to the establishment 
of a system under which uot only are collections of products, arts and 
manufactures now placet! on an organized basis, but also inf ormation 
and statistics relating to them collected and published on a definite 
plan. 

Th9 despatch of 18S1, in which Her Majesty's Secretary of State con- 

CcoBbroio sunroj .njoin*d bj the establishment of a separate Seere- 

tbe Secretary oi state. tariat of Rcvenuo and Agriculture, required 

the new Department to undertake, as one of its most prominent 
duties, the collection and publication of "statistics of vital agricul¬ 
tural and economic facts for every part of India, in order that Govn nment 
and its officers nray always be in possession of an adequate knowledge 
of the actual condition of the country, its population and it* rcsou rrng t ” 

8 
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It was found, however, that the duty was ono which could not he 
satisfactorily performed by a Secretariat Office alone, which possessed 
neither the scientific knowledge nor the executive functions involved 
in its performance. The opportunity afforded by the Exhibition of 
Appointment of importer on 1886 £ ave occasion to attach temporarily to 
the Department a scientific officer as well as 
a staff competent, with the assistance of provincial officers, to undertake 
the executive work connected witli collections. The foundation was laid 
through their agency of a properly organized system, under which 
the orders of the Secretary of State could he carried out. But the 
work accomplished by their means for the Exhibition, sufficient as 
it was for immediate purposes, was hardly more than the commence¬ 
ment of a dories of operations necessary to fulfil the duty which was 
at t a died permanently to the Department by the despatch of 1881. The 
collections provided for the Exhibition of ISbG only illustrated, in an 
imperfect manner, the resources of the country, and the descriptive 
catalogues accompanying them went hut a little wav towards bringing 
together the information existing in the various record rooms or com¬ 
mercial libraries throughout India. As the work proceeded it was found 
more and more evident that considerable time would he required for the 
proper collection of facts and statistics obtainable even from existing 
records, and that a still longer period would be wanted for the investiga¬ 
tions necessary to complete the information. Influenced by these facts, 
L rd DulVeiin permitted a despatch to be addressed to the India Office 
in which Her Majesty's Secretary of State was asked to allow tho 
temporary arrangements developed by the Exhibition to assume a per¬ 
manent form. IIi requests was granted. There is now, therefore, a 
re a- noble expectation that the resource sof the Empire will he thorough¬ 
ly investigat’d and information n guiding them published on a scienti¬ 
fic plan and in an intelligible manner. 

The t-y. tm adopted may be thus briefly explained: All products, 
art- end manufactures are initially divided into tvvo classes—national 
and provincial. So far as they arc national the facts and statistics 
if gar ding them are primarily Collected and published in the special 
branch of tho new Secretariat entrusted with 

Pi t V! I- .1 n f r !M« tind:.rv of 

f 1 < , 1 ’ ,i ‘ '“ d lluf tho duty, at the -ame time that samples of them 

arc obtainrd by tho authorities of 1 he National 
^ u-..-urn ( to whi.Ji a special staff lias been attached for tho purpose) 
ml it posjd in the appropriate section of the Calcutta building. So 
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far as they^aro provincial, or, in other words, of a local dm . ; • 
tJio aid or Provincial Departments of Agriculture or of oilbv in 
charge ol Provincial Museums is, under the general direction of the 
local Governments, obtained and utilized. The stage which operation-’ 
have now reached is this : in the section of economic product-, which is 
the most important, a descriptive catalogue, or Dictionary, is Ling com¬ 
piled by the officer who was placed in charge of the Economic Court at. 
the London Exhibition, and is now, under the' sanction of the Secret iryof 
State adverted to above, permanently attached to the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment. I be Dictionary’, based on the catalogues prepared for the Exhibi¬ 
tion, is far more complete in character than they could be, and is intended 
to bring together in one series of six volumes the whole of the facts and 
statistics now scattered throughout the various official, scientific or 
commercial records in every part of India. 11 is e uLinpl.tted, after i ••• 
completion of the work, to commence the further task of investigation ; 
but as at present only” two volumes have left the Editor’s hands, the 
operations of the economic section of the Department have been restricted 
to compilation. As the volumes issue fr ra press the collections which 
correspond to them in the National Museum (and which were initially 
prepared in an imperfect form, at the same time that Collections were sent 
to the London Exhibition) will be brought gradually into complete 
accord with the scientifically arranged descriptions in the published 
volumes. Under this .system, as the grealcr p of the economic pro¬ 
ducts of India arc of a national character, *>., not restricted to any 
single Province, much less work will now bo imposed upon provincial 
institutions in connection with this section of collections than lms h< iv- 
tofore boon iht case—a reform much needed in \i w of tb« t roubh .some 
character of the duties thrown upon provincial authorities by constantly 
repented requisitions for collections of provincial products. Side by side 
with the work of compilation and coll ■ tiou, dumsiuvs have been taken 
to promote systematic research into the botanical resources of the 

„ . country by bringing the labours of the botanists 

at t ached to the provincial otablishirvi uts in M ngal, 
Madras and Bombay, and of the corresp uding officer for Noiih- 
Wesistn India, who has beem transferred to Imp rial o« 1 closer 

association, and in defining the areas of their charges bo a* to provide 
for the gradual exploration of every pal t of India. 

In <ho section of Arts, the Imperial Depart nt, and it-coadjutor*., 
the Trustees of the National Museim, have be* a ntu. -a ii> 
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dependent upon provincial aid in consequence of tlie very local character 
of India art manufactures. A national collection, of which the basis was 
Investigation of Art in- a collection made by this Department for the 
Bengal Exhibition in 1884, is being formed in the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta, but must rely for its continuous development 
on the assistance afforded from local museums. A national catalogue, 
descriptive in character of art manufactures, has, however, during Lord 
Dufferin's Yiceroyalty, been continuously published under the direction 
of the Revenue Department in the form of an Indian Art Journal, to 
which provincial officers, and especially those in charge of museums, freely 
contribute, and which is illustrated by the well known Publisher Mr. 
Griggs of London. It is anticipated that in the course of a few years 
this publication either will itself become or will provide material for a 
complete dictionary of art manufactures. 

In the section of commercial manufactures, a commencement was 

Commercial collections for im- niacle in connection with the London Exhibi¬ 
ts iuatitute. tion by enlisting the aid of Chambers of Com¬ 

merce and other mercantile associations in the work of providing re¬ 
presentative collections. Lord Duiferin has approved.of the development 
of the same plan for providing the Imperial Institute with commercial 
collections, and the proposal has been made, with the assent of His Excel¬ 
lency in Council, to hold a conference with the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum and commercial authorities at Calcutta for the development of a 
workable programme. 

The ultimate aims of the united efforts of the Revenue Department 
and its special branch, of the Trustees of the National Museum at 
Calcutta, of the authorities of the Agricultural Department, and of the 
commercial bodies whose aid is enlisted are thus, under the policy ap. 
proved by Lord Dufferin,/ra%, to maintain continuously in the National 
Museum at Calcutta, aod, so far as they mav ho 

ol objecti alm*d at. J ' 

required, m Provincial Museums also, collections 
products and manufactures arranged on a uniform and scientific basis 
and corresponding inter sc in classification; secondly , to maintain and 
periodically publish a descriptive catalogue in each section which shall 
embody all information obtainable up to tho date of its publication* 
thirdly, to institute investigations regarding any’products, art or manu¬ 
facture of which the character and circumstances are insufficiently known 
*i d fourthly, to arrange for the provision, when required, of more or 
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less complete duplicate collections for foreign museums and exhibitions 
on such a system as may give the minimum of trouble to provincial 
authorities. 

The encouragement or improvement of industries relating to products, 
arts and manufactures has not yet been included in the programme of the 
, Department, although laid down as one of its 

Promotion of Arts and Indus. 1 J 0 

tries. Technical educate. probable duties by the Famine Commissioners. 

But Lord Duffer in has given a lead in this direction by suggesting, in a 
recent Resolution issued in the Home Department on Education, that 
Agricultural Departments should be associated with that scheme, and 
has thus laid the foundation of w hat may prove to be an important 
work for the Department. 

It is necessary now to return to the historical summary of events 
which come under record in this chapter, and of which the principal is the 
London Exhibition of 1886. 

The invitation to take part in the Exhibition was received by 
Lord Dufferin from His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales in June 
1884 and was coidially accepted. But the proposals placed before 
His Excellency for the equipment and management of the Indian 

Account of the Colonial »d Section were felt to 1 e unduly restrictive 
Indian Exhibition, nw«. j n regard to expenditure, and to be open to ob¬ 

jections of an administrative nature. It was, therefore, determined that 
the Secretary in the Revenue and Agricultural Department should be 
deputed ou furlough to lay the views of the Government of India 
before Her Majesty's Secretary of State and the Royal Commissioners 
for the Exhibition ; and the decision ultimately arrived at provided, with 
the liberal co-operation subsequently given by the Chiefs of Native 
States and the leading nobles of the country, sufficient means for a 
thoroughly representative collection. In one respect, however, tho 
arrangement sanctioned left room for regret. While the responsibility 
of the Government of India for the proper equipment of the Indian 
Courts was recognized, no authority was giveu to attach to them a 
sufficient stall of officers capable of acting as interpreters between the 
Indian producer and the European consumer. Tho management aud 
control in England were unconditionally entrusted to tho Royal 
Commissioners, and with tho despatch of exhibits from India tho 
responsibility of the Government of India ocased. 
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On provincial officers fell the chief burden of preparing and despatch¬ 
ing exhibits, and to their zeal and ability the success of the Indian 
Courts was primarily due ; but the Revenue and Agricultural Department, 
notwithstanding its incomplete organization for such purposes, endea¬ 
voured, as far as possible, to relieve the heavy strain thrown on the 
provincial ustubluthnioiitti by undertaking the collection and despatch 
of exhibits of raw products and rough manufactures. 

It should here be explained that in deprecating the proposal 
which was made to entrust the collodion of exhibits to an Agent 
4 «MN acknowledged b, iho of Itoyal Commission, and in insisting that 
this duty should rest with the Indian Govern- 
merit, Lord Du fieri n was anxious that the interest of provincial 
authorities in the Inhibition should be both aroused and acknowledged 

as essential to success. That the remits justified the course taken is 
attested by the following telegraphic message addressed to the Viceroy 
by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, as President of the Royal 
Commission, on the 1th May 18*56, the day the Exhibit ion opened : 

From—HU Royal Highness the Prince of "Wales, 

To—His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India. 

At a meeting of t hr* Royal Chimnisirm for the Colonial and Indian Exhibition held 
3rd Kay, the following R ■h.-kn wi i unanimously adopted. That this Meeting 
consider it a pleading duty to record the deep obligation wo are under to His Excellency 
the* Viceroy and the Supremo Govcrntucut of India for the admirable organization 
wlii' li, under the direction of Mr, Buck, has Wn displayed by the hVvenuc and 
Agrieultui. 1 Department and by the officers who have a--: ted it ; and, further, that 
wo lvipicsi the Viceroy to cxpfrBS our acknowledgments to their Hi^hm s^es the Princes 
of India who ha-re by their liberal contributions so materially added to the beauty 
and iutr real of the Indian Sections. 

It i satisfactory to bo ablo to add that the cost of the Exhibition to 
Indian Revenues was proportionally less than that of any previous 
undertaking of the same kind. All private exhi¬ 
bitor* were paid in full the value of their exhi¬ 
bits, and of the expenditure incurred by the Imperial and Provincial 
Government* amounting to somewhat less than three lakhs, about 
one-half was recovered. Tito net cost to the Slato of the largest and 
mn=i complete collection Contributed from India to any exhibition was 
\ thus 1 c*h than a lakh and a l>alf of rupees. Of this latter sum ( he greater 
part, rrprt i'unta the value of exhibits Iran b furred to the Imperial Institute 
and other museum* for permanent preservation. 
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The Imperial Institute, founded in commemoration of the Jubilee 
year of the reign of Iler Majesty the Quecn- 

The Impfrial In-titnte. * r v “. n _ . . . 

impress, tor the purpose oi developing the 
material resources of the British Empire, has received loyal support from 
the people of India. In announcing to the public the desire of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of W ales to inaugurate this national 
monument, Lord Dufferin was particularly desirous that no offi¬ 
cial influence should be exercised in inviting contributions, and the 
patriotic and liberal response which has been made by all classes has 
been witnessed by Ills Excellency with much gratification; up to date 
the contributions from India amount to over nine lakhs. 


As previously slated, arrangements are now under discussion for 

providing the Institute with a. cont inuous supply of commercial products, 
and for bringing into association with it the scheme of economic research 
already established in India. As this investigation progresses new facts 
and new products will be brought under notice; and, in order to admit of 
a thorough examination of their industrial value, it is obviously necessary 
that the collection of samples in the Imperial Institute available to 
merchants and manufacturers should be regularly renewed and supple¬ 
mented. Lord Dufferin has, therefore, permitted the necessity for 
maintaining the collections supplied from India to be urged in the 
strongest terms ; and although the Secretary of State has been unable 
ts accord his sanction to any expenditure from Indian revenues for 
the purpose, it is hoped that the moans for giving effect to the 
proposal will he found by the authorities of the Institute. Unless 
the collections purchased from them can be made to serve some mom 
practical object than mus* um specimens, which would ho the case 
if they were not maintained and renewed, the subscriptions obtained 
from India will have boon provided 1o little purpose, and this argument 
lias received Lord l)ufforin’> full support. In other words, the policy 
advocated has been strictly one of practical usefulness, and the same 
policy has guided the Government of India during Lord Dufferin’s 
Viceroyalty in its dealing with the National Museum at Calcutta. 

Reference lias been made t** 1 ho addition to the Imperial Museum 
iu»rir«nt<»ti 4 m of u>. indiM l,1 ‘ t,w section .U volul to hi i* manulWl nr<>* nnd 
products. This measure formed the subject of 
prolonged eon vspnudt mu* between the Supreme t iov eminent, the fi v >v- 
i Turnout of IVeiiuftl and the Trustees of the Musi um upon thu details 
of which it is unnecessary to Cuter. The proposals uf the Government 
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of India that the separate economic and arts museum maintained by 
the Government of Bengal should be amalgamated with the national 
institution was eventually accepted, and it was at the same time agreed 
that the number of Trustees should be enlarged, in order that the views 
of the local Government might be fully represented on the Board. The 
legislation necessary for this purpose received Lord Duffer in’s assent in 
1887, and the transfer of the Bengal collections took effect from the 1st 
April of the same year. With these collections were also transferred a 
large series of specimens commenced in the Revenue and Agricultural 
Department as a basis for a national collection, and the establishment 
engaged in its preparation. 

The Imperial Museum as now organized forms tho channel for 
supplying the requirements of exhibitions and foreign institutions, and 
in its new capacity has already done useful work in connection with 
the Glasgow Exhibition of 188S, and in meeting requisitions from 
Australia, Russia, &c., for representative collections of raw products. 

In other respects also, endeavours have been made, with the consent 
of the Trustees, to invest the Museum with useful executive functions 
by utilizing its officials as scientific referees, instructors and collators 
of information in co-operation with Agricultural Departments, as, for 
instance, in the study of the silk-producing lepidoptera of India and the 
insect pest9 injurious to agriculture. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Archaeological Survey. 

This branch of woik having been transferred to the control of the 
Revenue and Agricultural Department in April 

Arohmoloi^y transferred to lie- 10 o^ -.rnixi- r\ 

it smd Agricultural d i-art- loo/, it la 11 s to this Department to record the 

xnent. 

more important measures which have been car¬ 
ried out in connection with the organization of the Archaeological Survey 
during Lord Dufferin’e Administration. 

Although many disconnected attempts had been previously made 
Or*»nii.ui«» of Atohwiogid t0 exploro the interesting and valuable remains 
6^, J Dcputmcut. of antiquity which exist throughout India, it 

was not till 1870 that a government department was organized on a 
permanent footing for the purpose, and a systematic survey commenced 
under the control of a Central Director. The Survey thus organized 
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continued uninterruptedly till 1885, by which time the gr ater part of 
Northern India had been fully explored. In 1885 the retirement of 
General Sir A. Cunning-ham, who had held the post of Director ever 
since its creation, rendered a partial reconstruction of the Department 
expedient. Under the new arrangement sanctioned by Lord Dufferin 
the conservation of ancient monuments was associated with the work 
of exploration and survey. The appointment of Director General was 
abolished, and the provinces of Northern India divided among indepen¬ 
dent survey parties subordinate to the local Governments concerned, 
but working under the general supervision and guidance of the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Surveyor iu charge of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies. 

Subsequently, it was, however, found necessary 

Subsequent changes. .... 

on administrative grounds to bring the opera¬ 
tions of the local Survey parties, so far as the actual work of Survey 
was concerned, into more direct subordination to a competent central 
authority, and with this intention the designation of the Archaeologist 
for the Southern Presidencies was changed to that of Director General 
of the Department ; at the same time the separate appointment of 
Epigraphist to the Government of India was dispensed with, funds 
being placed at the disposal of the Director General to enable him to 
secure the assistance of experts in Europe or elsewhere in deciphering 
and translating inscriptions. No change \va s introduced into the position 
or functions of the archaeological surveyors attached to each Province 
as professional advisers to local Governments in the work of conser¬ 
vation, except in so far that their recommendations were submitted 
through the Director General; and the responsibility of local Govern¬ 
ments for deciding and carrying out measures of restoration or repair was 
reaffirmed. 


These arrangements have been sanctioned tentatively for five years, 

„ and are still in force; but when the term expires 

I urlher changes probable. 

it will probably be necessary to introduce some 
further changes. Meanwhile several minor m asures have been taken to 
promote economy and efficiency in the operations of the survey* by the 
substitution o£ photography for tho more expensive and lengthy process 
of drawing. Steps have also Wen taken to turn its labours to practical ue- 
eount by bringing to the knowledge of native nrtixans and Schools of Art 
by means of clear and accurate illustrations the various beautiful nrchi- 
tectural aud ornamental designs bequeathed by undent Indiuu civilisa¬ 
tion. 
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The special points which have pressed themselves on Lord Dnfferin’s 
attention in considering* tlu* future of the Depart- 

Future programme. ° J 

ment are the necessity for the preparation of a 
definite programme which will ensure the completion of the remaining* 
work of the survey within a reasonable time, and of a final list of the 
buildings and other objects which are worthy of preservation either for 
their antiquity, beauty or historical interest. With the completion and 
publication of a systematic record and description of all known remains 
a guide will have been furnished to the scientist and scholar interested in 
the study of Indian antiquities, and the work which a Government Ar¬ 
chie, (logical Survey Department can usefully undertake, will have been 
a thieved. 


CHAPTER XV, 

Minerals and Geological Survey 
An important impetus ha3 been given to the development of the 
4 r 4 . “ ineral resourcf-s of India during: the admiim- 
lopi-H-nt of mineral resource. tration of Lord Duffn iii. In the first place the 

annexation of Upper Burma has placed the Government of India in pos¬ 
session of a country which is known to possess mines of great value, 
and is believed to abound in mineral wealth. A careful enquiry has b^eii 
made into the ruby mines by an expert sent out- from England, and in all 
probability the mines will be worked by a syndicate of English capita¬ 
lists. In order to further examine t he mineral resources of Burma, an 
officer of the Geological Survey Department has been specially deputed 
to that country, and more officers will be sent there as soon as they can 
be spared, in accordance with the declared policy of Lord Duffcriu, 
which is to give the development of mineral wealth precedence over 
purely scientific investigation. It may here be noticed that in pursu¬ 
ance of this policy a scheme lias been under consideration, the principle 

torn* lor » Scientific Dc wl,ich ifi to cjeate 0110 Scieutifie Department 
P* rlm ,lt ‘ in the place of the many little Departments—- 

Botanical, Geological, Meteorological, Archaeological, 8:c; all more or 
Icsk permanent, and working independently of one another. Some of 
thf' k -> Departments are overmanned, while others are undermanned; some* 
branches and those the least fimaiu ially profitable, receive too much consi- 
-i* . ion, wliilc others which hear upon the daily life interests of the pco- 
jh: are out ircly neglected. The principle which has been accepted by Lord 
Duffcnn is to calculate the actual cost of all the Scientific Department# 
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proper, and to make an annual assignment of that amount for scientific 
purposes as a whole, leaving the allotment under the orders of the 
head of the Department and subject to the usual Financial rules, to 
vary from time to time with the requirements of the country. 

A further step has been taken towards the exploitation of the 
Exploitation of mineral* : Tin, minera ^ resources Burma in deputing competent 
officials to study the system of tin mining 
intheStraits Settlements, with the view of developing, in a similar man¬ 
ner, the tin mints of Tenasscrim, where it is known that that metal exists 
in considerable quantities. Next, an important step has been taken in 
connection with the exploitation of the oil fields of the Punjab, in which 
Province a carefully guarded concession of certain oil fields has been mado 
to a syndicate of persons who have a practical knowledge of oil-minimi’. 
In Assam, again, an enquiry has recently been made, which confirms 
the opinions previously held, regarding the existence of rich springs of 
petroleum in that Province, and the local Government has been 
desired 1o take measures for their early deveh pment. Coal, which, 
in the interests of Railway extension and manufactures, is of first im¬ 
portance, has been very largely developed during the period under review. 
Among the mines which have been opened or extended during Lord 
Dufferin's Administration may be mentioned the AVarrora mines in llie 
Ward ha Valley, Central Provinces ; the Umaria and Sohagpur fields in 
the Itewah State; the Singareui Mines in the Nizams' territory; t.ho 
rich field at Makum in Upper Assam; the valuable colliery at Dandot in 
the Salt Range, Punjab;and, lastly, the Kale coal-fields in Upper Burma. 

Some idea of the development of the coal mining 

Improved out-turn of coal rainco. _ 

industry may be gathered from the fact that the 

exporls of coal from Bengal have risen from tH 1,807 tins in the year 
I8b2 to 755,831 tons in 1880, while the exports from the Central Prov¬ 
inces have risen from 26,451 tons to 50,1:25 ton* during the same period. 
The Makum mines supply nearly all the coal used in the A am Valley, 
besides furnishing large quantities for exports. There are at present lw5 
coal mines in India with an annual output of I,‘3SS,f>00 tons. 

In all parts of India there are indications that the public are turn- 
iD«rf"e in application* for in g their attention to tho mineral prmsibil itics of 

mtump liceiidcB. . , . i . • . i . . ■ 

the country, but it is unnecessary litre to notio 
in detail the various operations which are now in progress, or to ment ion 
the numerous applications which have been received for mining lie n- •> 

It is,however, impoitant to advert to a few of tho general pnmjj'l.s 


which have beeu accepted by Lord Pu fibrin's CL \ern 


r*nt. 
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Til the first place, it may bo stated that no definite policy lias yet been 
Principles adopted in dealing accepted regarding mining concessions, and that 
hitherto each case has been dealt with on its own 
merits. The increasing number of applications wliich have been 
received have led to a discussion of the main principles involved in the 
grant of mining concessions, and the experience thu 9 gained will 
enable the Government of India to lay down definite rules on tbe 
subject. The procedure adopted up to recent years consisted of two 
parts — first, a prospecting license, which could be granted by a local 
Government for short periods ; and, second, a mining lease, which could 
be only granted under the sanction of the Government of India. The 
prospecting license gave the possessor exclusive rights against other 
persons ; but on a careful consideration of certain applications for pros¬ 
pecting licenses in coal fields in Upper Burma it was decided that, so far 
as coal mining was concerned, no such exclusive licenses to prospect 
should be given in the future, and that the right of prospecting should 
be thrown open to all, on the understanding that if more than one appli¬ 
cant was in the field, priority would be given, cater is paribus, to the 
first applicant. A further principle has also been accepted regarding the 
necessity of preventing a concessionaire from alienating his rights in a 
mining lease to third parties without the consent of the Government of 
India, and careful provision to this effect has been made in the two most 
important mining ca.-cs which have occurred during the period under 
review. In view of the prominence which mining operations have obtained 
iu recent years, and of the desire of the Government of India that 
the revenue from minerals should receive greater consideration than 
heretofore, local Governments have boon asked to submit an annual stat e¬ 
ment shewing the various mines which are being worked and the revenue 
derived from them. In other ways also the attention of the provincial 
authorities and of the Geological Survey Department has been especially 
directed to the importance of developing the mineral resources of the 
country. 

While, however, the chief reform introduced by Lord Duller in 
rrogm* Of scientific geological liaa keen to direct the Geological^urvey Depart¬ 
ment to a policy which will prove of direct finan¬ 
cial advantage, the purely scientific work of the Department ha; not 
V been neglected. I ho important tjuestion of the connection between 
th'f l^cniii'ular and Kxtra-IVniu-ular series of formations has rccoived 
a-lditi ual light through further work in the Salt Range, arising 
out ri the discovery of new carboniferous fossils; while the honiotaxial 
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relations of India with Australia, South Africa, China, and—according 
to latest views—with Brazil, during the Lower Gonclwana period 
have been further worked out by present as well as retired officers 
ot' the Survey. In connection with the Afghan Boundary Commis¬ 
sion the Survey has once again in regions beyond India, chiefly 
Baluchistan and Afghanistan to Persia, gained geological touch 
with the work of H. von Abich and Grewink, &c., in Euroj*e-Asia. 
The problem of Himalayan Geology is still in baud ; extendedJobserva- 
tion has been carried again beyond the snows; while the Survey is, on 
that side of the country, indebted to the independent researches of 
Colonel McMahon, Dr. Warfch, and Dr. Giles, the last of whom 
furnished interesting observations in the country beyond Gijgit. 

Of literary work. Part IV (Mineralogy) of the Manual of the 
Geology of India; five memoirs (Geology of the 
Lower Narbada Valley, Geology of Kathiawar, 
Coal-Fields of South Rewali, Geology of Barren Island, and the Southern 
Coal-Fields of the Satpura-Gondwana Basin) ; eleven parts of the 
Palfleontologia Indica (by Lydekker, Professor P. Martin Duncan ami 
W. Percy Sladun, and Feistmantel), and the completion (four parts) of 
Dr. Waagen’s first great volume of the Salt Range Fossils; and four 
volumes of the Records (containing 97 papers on all the branches of the 
current Survey work) have been published during the period under 
review. Besides these a catalogue of the Library, three more catalogues 
of collections in the Museum, and a Descriptive list of Exhibits for the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition have been issued. 


CHAPTER XVI—Motoorology. 

Impressed with the importance of securing, as a means of timely 

. , , f , preparation against drought, the fullest and 

t orology to 1 1 ° 

ihr.vjTuiniitration. earliest information regarding the arrival and 

progress of the periodical rain yielding* winds on which the agriculture 
of India depends, Lord Duffenn has given his cordial support to 
measures for the advancement of Indian Meteorology. Several impor¬ 
tant changes directed towards tin's end have been initiated or carried 
into effect in the Meteorological Department during IIis Excellency’s 
Administration. The objects of these improvements have been, in the 
first place, to extend the work of the Department in the collection and 
publication of meteorological data for the information of the Government 
and public, and to place it as early as possible in their hands ; and, in 
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the second place, to introduce various improvements and extensions of 
work without actual increase of the cost of the Department to the State, 
by the greater concentration of work in the central offices at Calcutta 
and Simla, and by the reduction or abolition of unnecessary cr useless 
observatories. 


As meteorology is yet in the empirical stage the chief method hy 
Summary ot important work which progress can at present be effected is to 
accumulate accurate and satisfactory data, and 
from those to infer the more important relations between weather 
changes and the principles or laws which underlie those relations, for 
guidance in forecasting weather, &c. The most important features 
of the weather in ludia are undoubtedly rainfall and storms. The 
largest part of the work of the Department during the past four years 
has beeu devoted to the investigation of the laws underlying these two 
important features of the weather. A valuable and elaborate monograph 
on the “ Rainfall of India ” has been published in which the average dis¬ 
tribution of the rainfall, season by season, in different parts of India is 
very fully discussed, all the available data embodying returns from sta¬ 
tion., in every part of India having been collected, examined and included. 
An attempt is also made in it to co-ordinate the variations of the rain¬ 
fall of the years 1870-Sl, with the more important variations in the other 
elements of observation, more especially pressure, wind, add snowfall < n 
the Himalayas. Similarly, the cyclonic storms that have occurred in 
the Ilay of Bengal during the past ten years have been fully investigated, 
and the result published in a series of memoirs included in the Meteo¬ 
rological Memoirs. As the result of these investigations a fairly complete 
knowledge has been gained of the formation and chief features of 
cyclonic storms in the Bay of Bengal, which has proved of the highest 
importance in forecasting the arrival of storms to any part of the coasts 
of the Bay, and in giving timely warning by meaus of storm signals 
with even greater certainty than has been attained in Europe. 

Other investigations of a more scientific character have been carried 
out, such as into the variation in the intensity of the solar heat, and 
the temperature of the earth’s surface at different depths. 


UxU‘ntik*D of obflrrvatorioi. 


There has been no very large actual extensn n of the work of observa¬ 
tion. Several new observatories have been 
opened in Upper Burma and steps have been 
t aken to bring tho Meteorology of the Punjab which differs considerably, 
m j • especially in tho cold-weather months, from that of the rest of 
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India in consequence of its peculiar geographical relations and position 
under closer investigation. • Lord DufPerin has also given the greate t 
encouragement and assistance to the establishment of observatories in 
Persia, Baluchistan and Afghanistan. Observations are now regularly 
taken at Bushire, Baghdad, Meshad as well as at Quetta and Aden. 
The development of this part of the work of the Department will, it is 
hoped, link on the meteorology of India to that of Europe and perhaps 
throw light on the cold-weather storms of Upper India, which are, 
agriculturally, of great importance, as they provide the main supply of 
the cold-weather rains of Upper India and the snowfall of the Hima¬ 
layas. Arrangements are also being completed to extend the work o£ 
collecting meteorological information regarding the seas to the south of 
India. 

The practical applications of the two chief lines of enquiry and 
investigation of the Department during the past four years are nume¬ 
rous. 

The study of the relations between the south-west monsoon rainfall 
. . t and the antecedent conditions have led to the 

Attempt** to forecast the South 

West moirtocm. attempt to forecast yearly, at the commence¬ 

ment of the south-west monsoon, its general character and the distribution 
of the accompanying rainfall. This has been carried out during the past 
year and the forecasts have on the whole been in very fair accordance 
with facts. If these forecasts continue to prove fairly correct and 
useful, and thus indicate that the method is based on correct principles, 
this extension of the work of fore-casting will be one of tlm most 
important advances yet made in practical meteorology. Forecasting, 
based on meteorological principles is, in Europe and America, limited 
to the next 24. hours. To forecast the average character of the south¬ 
west monsoon rainfall for six months is a step, the importance and 
ditliculty of which have perhaps hardly been fully realized. 

The influence of forests on rainfall, 1ms been investigated but with 
,. . doubtful results, rainfall observations in India 

Study ot the influence of forests 

aot having until quite recently, been made 
with tlio necessary exactness for an enquiry of such a delicate nature ; 
ho nee, although it is almost certain that forests do tend to increase 
rainfall, the amount of this iullucneo in India is as yet quite unknown. 
An important result of these inquiries has been to shew the necessity Ur 
the adoption of a uniform system of rainfall registration in India, and •>£ 
mere effective supervision of the returns in order to secure fairly accurate 
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rainfall data. One of the last acts of Lord Duffer in was to sanction this 
important improvement. „ 

The Daily Weather Report published at Simla for the information of 
improvement of Daily Weather Government and the public was very greatly 
Et[lort ' improved in 1887. Previously to that year it 

was published in an unwieldy sheet without a chart, and the remarks 
were of a very brief and ^interesting character. The sheet was reduced 
lo a much more compact form in June 1887, and a neat chart shortly 
afterwards added, showing the distribution of pressure and of rainfall and 
the winds for the day. In this way all the more important facts of the 
observations are presented at a glance to tbe reader; the remarks are, 
moreover, based on the chart, and in them it is endeavoured to shew 
the salient features of the weather of the previous day, and the indica¬ 
tions which can be deduced from them as to the weather of the next 
2-1* hours. In all these respects the Daily Weather Report and chart 
may now compare favourably with those published by meteorological 
bureaux in Jpuropo. 

Perhaps, on the whole, tho most important extension of the work 
, „ of the Department in practical directions has 

,,,t rm-warmng to »ca- 4 1 

p orlB * been the introduction of a complete system of 

storm-warning for the whole coast of India. Pour years ago the only 
ports which were systematically warned of the approach of storms were 
the Bengal and Bombay ports and the port of Madras. During tho 
years 1887-88 the ports on the Burma and Madi as coasts were included 
in the system, and uniform methods adopted, based on the requirement?/ 
of the ports warned. It is hardly too much lo say that the approach 
of a st»*rm to any port is now announced, directly or indirectly, by the 
Department from 21- to tS hours beforehand. This system, which was 
finally sanctioned in 1887, was gradually introduced as the storm signals 
w ue supplied to ports during the year 1.887, and has worked very 
successfully during the year 1888. 

CHAPTER XVII.—Forest Conservancy. 

Tim Forest Department was, during Lord DulLriiPa Viceroyalty, 
, , » , transferred from the Homo Secretariat to the 

F .r^v 4rftn«f«*rrr <1 In It. v. nuo 

*i>a At'Guxiurui uopurtm-nt. Revenue and Agricultural Department, and this 
change was effected in consideration, amongst other matters, of the eir- 
cunifitanco that the interests of Agriculture are closely connected with, 
and in somo respects dependent on, Forest Conservancy. 
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The State property under the control of the Forest Department has 
increased considerably, both in extent and value. 

The annexation of Upper Burma added to the possessions of the 
Crown that which is probably the most valuable 
forest property in the world; but the forest ad¬ 
ministration of the Empire has prospered apart from this large addition 
to its timber resources, and a general extension and improvement of 
forest domains has been followed, during the past four years, by a sensible 
increase in the wealth of the country. 


Extension of State Forests. 


The results of forest administration during Lord DufferhFs Viceroy- 
atty may be briefly reviewed under the following main heads; 

(a) Constitution of Government forest estates; by which is meant 
their creation on a legal basis, including forest settlements 
and demarcation. 


{£) Organization of forest estates, by means of surveys and worb- 
ing-plautt. 

(o) Improvement of forest estates, by general and special measures, 
(7) Exploitation. 

{c) Results of systematic management and protection. 


{/) Yield in material. 
(g) Financial results. 


As regards the constitution of Government forest estates, the policy of 

b 

the Supreme Government, under Lord Dufferin’s 

Formntlouof Fjreata. , i r n r , • 

Vicoroyalty, has been to favour the formation 
of finally sotilej forest areas or lteserved Forests (iu which the rights of 
the State, and o£ persons, have been definitely separated), as affording 
the best means for seem ing the necessary permanency to forest conser¬ 
vancy and management, as well as for preventing the gradual absorption, 
and final extinction, of existing State rights iu forest property which 
might otherwise ensue. j 

The area of Reserved Forests, which, in 1884, comprised -IS,7(Vi 
square miles, now aggregates 52,223 square miles; but though tho 
constitution of permanently settled forest estates has made c< mid r~ 
able and satisfactory progress, much still remains to be done. I'll® 
Scope of settlement operations has, moreover, been greatly morci;,nl 
by the annexation of Upper Burma, and the feudatory Shau Stales, 

JLO 
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which contain extensive forest areas that have now become the property 
of the Empire. The policy of the Government of India has already 
been vigorously initiated in these new Provinces. 

In order to facilitate, in the first instance, the constitution of Gov- 
. ernment forest estates, and thereafter to secure 

Legislation. t 

their protection and management, the Indian 
Forest Act has been extended to Coorg, and the Madras Act to the 
Scheduled Taluks in the Godavari District of that Presidency; and 
special forest laws have been passed for Berar, Baluchistan, and Upper 
Burma. 


Experience has brought to light* some Haws which existed in the 
earlier forest enactments, and it is probable that an amendment of the 
Forest law will be undertaken. 


Forest Surveys. 


The demarcation of Government forest estates has continued to 
receive constant attention, and may be considered almost completed 
as regards such estates as have been permanently constituted. 

Under the head of organization of forest estates, the progress made 
has been sat isfactory. The surveys have been 
parti}* executed by the Imperial Survey of India, 
as in Burma, the Central Provinces, and the Punjab, and partly by the 
Forest Survey Branch, the main work of which was done in Berar, Chutiu 
Nagpur, the North-Western Provinces, and also in the Punjab. The 
forest maps produced in India created a favourable impression at the 
Fore-dry Exhibition in Edinburgh, and on the Continent. Till lately, 
the whole com of forest surveys was borne by Imperial revenue?, but it 
lms now been decided 'hat the Provincial Governments shall participate 
in the cost. 

The number of forests worked according to pro-considered working- 
plans has largely increased during the last few 
years, with the almost universal result that the 
moiv thorough inv fci ifl.ol tile forest resources, which such Working* 
plans imply, have shewn that the previous working, founded as it prin¬ 
cipally was on general information, erred too much on the . ido of caution, 
ami bat the annual outturn available exceeded in most cases that which 
h id been previously taken to bo the normal yield. Apart, therefore, from 
the con. iuty and stability which working-plans give to forest manage¬ 
ment, their introduction has led to a considerable increase of forc3t 
revenue. 


Working-plans. 
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Forest management. 


As regards tlie improvement of Government forest estates by means 
of general measures of protection, the high 
percentage of convictions that continues to be 
maintained in forest cases brought to the notice of the courts shews 
that the forest laws are worked with great consideration for the people ; 
while the law-abiding character of the populations is seen in the 
circumstance that the total number of cases, including trivial offences, 
amounts, each year, to less than one for every four square miles of 
Reserved Forests, which as yet form but a small portion of the whole 
forest area. 

The area under fire-protection has constantly and largely increased 
during Lord Bufferings Vice royalty, and the 
Fire-protectum. average of effectively protected forests has risen. 

during Ibis period from 15,570 to 18,091 square miles. It must be 
explained that these areas include only such forests as are protected 
hy fire-traces and watchers, in fact by the efforts of the Department, and 
no t B uch as escape conflagrations by the nature of tlleir evt r-green com¬ 
position, and their situation. Considerable areas have also been withdrawn 
from the abuse of wasteful nomadic grazing, which is excusable only m 
thinly populated districts, unlit for agricultural purposes. 

Satisfactory progress has been made in the exploitation, on scien¬ 
tific principles, of the State forest properly 
Artificial reproduce n. The conditions favourable to the growth aud 

propagation of different binds of trees ar> King C m>nnlly studied aud 
hettcr°understood, and form now one of the chief elements in all syste¬ 
matic Working-plans. Aitificial reproduction plays a comparatively 
unimportant part in Indian forestry, as it bears such a small proportion 

to the vast forest area under the control of (lovernment. It has not, 

however, been neglected, and valuable additions have been made to 
the planted areas in Lot* Dufferin’s time. The teak planlal !ods 

in 1 turn;a, and the mahogany and teak plantations in Madras, are, 
perhaps the most valuable operations coming under this head 

The yield in forest produce has greatly increased during tb la it 
few years. This is, to a great extent. Urn result 

Yi< hi «*f Forcuta aud InertftflU iu J . , . 

Kcvt-mu!. improved means of communication, ft ml tbo 

opening out of new forest tracts. In thL connedion, Lonl Btiflurin i;:i 
uived the employment of movable tramway.-, winch would bo uvttihil le 
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in times of famine or war, and an extension of the scheme is only 
awaiting a further development of the general railway net-work, and 
its nearer approach to some of the more important forest areas. The 
increase in the outturn of material is, however, also the consequence of 
the growing prosperity of the country, of which the use, in many locali¬ 
ties, of sawn timber and scantlings for building proposes, where rough 
unworked poles were formerly considered sufficient, is a good criterion. 
The record of yield is, as yet, too incomplete to permit of the compilation 
of reliable figures for purposes of comparison; but the financial results 
under the different heads prove the truth of the above statement. The 
direct revenues realized from State forests averaged 67 lakhs in the 
period 1S76-77 to 1879-80 ; 94 lakhs during Lord Ilipon’s Viceroyalty; 
and 116 lakhs during that of Lord Dufferin. Practically, these figures 
do not include any income from Upper Burma, of which the forest 
revenues have been absorbed, until quite recently, by the adjustment of 
liabilities created by the former Government. The leases granted by 
the late King have now, been placed on a sound and satisfactory footing, 
and a considerable and permanent forest revenue may, in future, bo 
expected from the new Province, and this with the greater certainty 
that all forests in the feudatory Shan territories have, following the 
precedent of former sovereigns of Burma, been declared State property. 


Oiyaulz-atiou ol Forest StafL 


No changes of importance have, during the period under review, taken 
place in the* organization of the controlling staff 
in the older Provinces, but a new staff, compris¬ 
ing 21 officers, Lis been sanctioned for the for. st administration of Upper 
Burma. The weakness of the Forest Staff, as compared with the work to 
be done, ha:; for some years engaged attention, and a reorganization 
Kchemo, based, to 6onie extent, on the recommendations of the Public 
Service Commission, is under consideration. This, while reserving the 
most important appointments in the Department for officers who have 
received a European training at Cooper’s Hill, opens a sufficiently 
wide field for the employment of natives of Iudia, and offers faci¬ 
lities for the acquirement of an advanced forest education within the 
country itself. The organization of the Forot College at Cooper’s Hill, 
which was he gun. in 1885, and lvi , since then, been permanently es¬ 
tablished, is, probably, the most important step in the past history of 
Indian forest administration, and one which will be felt not only in 
India and its dependencies, but iu the mother country and the eolonieu 
as well. 
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CHAPTER XYIII-Fisheries. 

It is only in two Provinces, Assam and Burma, that inland fisheries 
0 . .. are at present controlled on an organized 

two Provinces. system, and form a separate source of revenue 

to the State. Elsewhere, although the right of Government to 
a share in the profits of fisheries is recognised, these profits, where 
they exist, are usually taken into account as a miscellaneous as¬ 
set in the assessment of the Land Revenue. 

The necessity of bringing under general supervision and protection 
, the valuable food-supply offered by the 

Necessity for promotion of # 1 1 J J 

Fish. Proposed legislation. innumerable rivers, lakes and tanks of the 
country, which at present too often suffers from wasteful and des¬ 
tructive methods of fishing, has more than once been under the 
consideration of Government. But apart from the difficulty of 
providing a suitable machinery for the purpose, the subject is surround¬ 
ed with difficult questions arising out of immemorial usage and custom, 
which require the most careful deliberation. The Government of 
India has therefore hesitated to undertake any legislation until the neces¬ 
sity for it has been unanimously accepted by local Governments. Re¬ 
cently a representation from the Government of the Punjab has brought 
the matter again under discussion, and tlie opinion which has been 
arrived at after conference with local officers is that a simple law appli¬ 
cable to every Province which provided for the adoption of the follow¬ 
ing measures would be desirable: 

(1) The prevention of the use of dynamite and other explosives 

for the destruction of fish. 

(2) The prevention of the practice of poisoning waters for the 

capture of fish. 

(3) The enforcement of fish ladders on weirs, See,, in rivers of any 

tdze—10 yards' width was suggested as a minimum, 

(1) The regulation of fixed obstructions and engines in rivers .is 

above. 

(5) The protection of stock-pools. 

The members of the conference w<jro T1 °t unanimous to tbe de¬ 
sirability of regulating the moslics oi (Uh- 

Oralt Din prepared. . i •» • • . i . « p i i 

ing nets, prohibiting the practice cl baling 

out streams for the purpose of catching l\h, or J. fining 1\ Lw the 

right to fish in the waters or rivers of it Province. Tho whole 

question has, however, yet to bo considered by Local Governments, to 

whom it is proposed to eiiculato the draft of a Bill. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Inventions aud Designs. 

Under tlio Inventions Act of 1S59, the registration of inventions was 

carried out in the Home Department; but (lie 

Trnnnfor of tlio WOtk to 1 

Tirvonac* and Agricultural Depart. Government of India having had under its con- 

ineut. ... ° 

sideration the constitution of an Inventions 
Office under the Revenue and Agricultural Secretariat, power was taken, 
when the law came under amendment in 1888, to provide for the dis¬ 
charge of the functions of Secretary under the Act by any officer appoint¬ 
ed by the Governor General in Council. The new Act received the assent 
of IIis Excellency Lord Dufforin on the 16th March 1888, and the busi¬ 
ness connected with its administration was transferred to the Revenue 
and Agricultural Secretariat with effect from 1st July 1S88. 


During the brief period this Department has dealt with the subject, 

w.f„ r a ..ompetoat Elinor »» questions o£ special importance have arisen, 
oI inventions. and ; g as y 0 ^ ^ 00 early to form an opinion 

on the working of the Act; but the need for a properly equipped 
Patents Office under skilled supervision is already strongly felt. 
At present applications for exclusive privilege are referred for opinion 
to the various departments under Government, which seem best 
able to advise on the utility or uovelty of the particular invention 
claimed : but it ban been frequently represented by the officers consulted 
that no satisfactory examination is possible without the assistance of a 
properly organized Patents Office. Should the new law have the effect 
anticipated of increasing the number of applications, which hitherto have 
not exceeded an average of ‘200 a year, it will probably bo necessary, in the 
interests of inventors as well as of the public, to secure the services of an 
officer possessed of the requisite technical knowledge to act as adviser to 
Government, aud to report, with reference to the several conditions sprei- 
fn>d in the Act, on the validity and merits of claims filed by applicants. 
Ii. any case it is indispensable that arrangements should bo made for 
placing the office, which is permanently located at Calcutta, under re¬ 
sponsible supervision throughout the year; and the means of effecting this 
arrangement is now engaging attention in the Revenue and Agricultural 
Department. 

TLe Act of 1888 for the prelection of inventions and designs 
is a consolidating and amending measure, it 
repeals the second Inventions Act of the Indian 
Code pft -iftd in 1869, a TattuiU' and Designs Act passed in 1.97*, aud 
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a subsidiary Act passed in 1B83 for the protection of inventions dis¬ 
played at exhibitions. No change bus been made in the main prin¬ 
ciple of the old lu.\v under which the inventor acquires exelurivo 
privilege by the operations of the law itself, and not, ns in England, by the 
grant of Letters Patent from the Crown ; nor has there been any material 
alteration in ilie former procedure, which has worked well; but difficulties 
which have arisen on points of law have been removed, and improvements 
beneficial to the inventor have been introduced. The procedure under the 
Act is of a simple description. An applicant for exclusive privilege sub¬ 
mits a petition setting forth the invention which he claims. His application 
is then examined, as far as means permit, with reference to the novelty 
and utility of the inventon. If tho examination be satisfactory, leave is 
granted to file a specification ; and on the specification being filed, the 
applicant acquires such exclusive rights of user and ownership as the Act 
confers. It is, however, open to any person to dispute the validity of t hose 
rights in a High Court on all or any of the following grounds : viz., that 
the invention is of no utility ; that it is not new ; that the applicant us nob 
the inventor; that his application does not fulfil the requirements of the 
Act; or that it contains misstatement« or fraudulently includes something 
already known. To bar the acquisition of exclusive privilege for stale 
inventions, it lias also been laid down that no application is admissible if 
made after the expiration of one year from the date of acquisition of 
exclusive privilege in any place beyond the limits of British India and 
the United Kingdom. 

Against infringement of his rights, an inventor must seek tho 
assistance of the ordinary courts of law; hut the new Act lias im¬ 
proved his protection against piracy by giving him power of performing 
all acts through an agent, and of assigning his rights in anj province 
or local area os he may see fit. A check is also imposed on fri¬ 
volous law suits I y authorizing the Courts to demand securit) for costs 
where the validity of a patent is impeached. Another important change 
advantageous to inventors, has been made in adopting the provisions of 
the English Patents Act of 1883 in regard to fees ami tho duration 
of patents. Under the expired law a foe of Bs. 100 was levied on 
all petitions for leave to file a specification, and there was a fixed Ivrm 
of fourteen years for the duration of exclusive rights. Light foes are 
now levied in respect of petitions, and increasingly henvy fees peri¬ 
odically in respect of tho continuance of an exclusive privilege. By 
omitting to make tho payment, an inventor may abandon the e\« hoivo 
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privilege ftt any lime, and his invention becomes available to the 
public. In this way the inventor is made the judge, whether it is 
worth hib while to maintain his patent or not; and patents for inventions 
of small value will be speedily eliminated, and cease to stand in the way 
of more valuable combinations. The limit of the term of a patent has 
been retained at fourteen years, hut for special reasons it may be 
extended for a further period not exceeding fourteen years more, subject 
to the condition in all cases that, when a patent expires in the country 
of its origin, it shall also expire in India. 

The above are some of the more important provisions of the new law, 
and arc in principle repeated in the second part of the Act relating to 
Design.!. Trademarks lnive boon excluded from the scope of the Act, a Bill 
for the registration ol trademarks prepared some years ago, having been 
abandoned in 1881 at the almost unanimous request of the mercantile 
community throughout the country. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Legislative Measures. 

Of the Acts and Regulations which have been passed by the Governor 
General in Council under 21 and 25 Viet., 

Acta and Rrgul.diona initial- 

r] m n v i.uu and .v.m-; ii t.u/ai c. 6/, and 33 \ ict., c. 3, respectively, from the 

I/cpartmeut. A J 3 

commencement of the Viceroyalty of 11 is 

Excellency the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava up to the date of this Note, 

eighteen Acts and nine Regulations were initiated in the Revenue and 

Agricultural Department. 

The following are the eighteen Acts referred to in the foregoing 
paragraph : 

(1) Straits Settlements Emigration Act Repealing Act, XXI of 

1881; 

Bengal Tenancy Act, VIII of 1885 ; 

(3) Oudh Estates Act Amendment Act, X of 1SS5 ; 

(4-) Indian Sea Passengers Act, XII of 1885 ; 

(6) Central Provinces Government Wards Act, XVII of 1885 ; 

(C) Land Acquisition (Mines) Vet, XVIII of Db5 ; 

(7) Bengal Tenancy Act Postponement Act, XX of 1885 ; 

(8) Mirzapur 8tone Mahal Act, V of 1885 ; 

(9) Bengal Tenancy Act Amendment Act, VIII of 18SG ; 

(10) Deo Estates Act, IX of 1880; 
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North-Western Provinces Kent Act, XIV of 1SS6; 
North-Western Provinces Land Revenue Act Amendment Act, 
XV of 1886; 

North-Western Provinces Lieutenant-Governor's Functions 
Act ; XIX of 1SSG; 

Oudli Rent Act, XXII of 1886 ; 

Glanders ami Farcy Act Bombay Extension Act, XXIV of 
1886; 


(16) Indian Museum Act, IV of 1887; 

Punjab Tenancy Act, XVI of 1887 ; and 
(18) Punjab Land Revenue Act, XVII of 18S7. 

The nine Regulations referred to are: 

0 ) Assam Land and Revenue Regulation, I of 1886; 

(&) Santal Parganas Rent Regulation, II of 1886; 

(3) Santal Parganas Laws Regulation, III of 1886 ; 

(4) Upper Burma Land Acquisition Regulations, IX of 1886; 

(5) Upper Burma Forest Regulation, VL of 1887 ; 

(6) Upper Burma Revenue Regulation, VII of 1887 ; 

(7) Ajmere Irrigation Regulation, A ll I of 18^7 ; 

(8) Upper Burma Ruby Regulation, XII of 1887 ; and 
(6) Hazara Tenancy Regulntion, XIII of 1887. 

The objects sought to-be attained by the several Acts and Regula¬ 
tions mentioned in the above list will appear from the following synopsis 
in which the several measures are arranged according to tho subjects 
with which they deal. 


Revenue Acts nnd Regulation* v. 


Horih-Wi item Prm to 1 1 si d 
U<v< tmo Aa Anicadiui iiC' Aot, 
law. 


The object of this Aot was to enable the Gov* 

eminent of the North-Western Provinces to ap¬ 


point additional Commissioners and distribute business between them 


and Commissioners. 

The Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1871, was the first atfoirq t to codify 

Pa.j»b Laud lu-vemie Act, the Revenue Law o£ an Indian Province. A fur 
better attempt was made in 1878, when the 
North-Western Provinces Land Revenue Act was passed, and that at 1* nipt 
was succeeded by still more successful codes for Oudh iu 1870, and tho 
Central Province •» in 1881. The Punjab Land Revenue Act, lb8/,^hioh 
laquala tho Yol of ]a7], i the product of tho nvcnnutlaU'd expcium e of 
sixteen years, and is the most complete code of provincial Revenue Law 

1J 
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which exists in India, embodying, as it dons, the principles with respect 
to the framing and maintenance of records-of-rights and annual records 
which wore applied to .the North-Western Provinces eomo twelve years 

a" o, and have since been extended to the whole of British India. Among 

the novel features of the Act the following may be mentioned : 

(1) tho Act authorises the substitution of a village-officers' cess 

at a rate not exceeding one anna of every rupee of annual 
value, for the numerous cesses now levied in the Punjab for 
the remuneration of chief-headmen, headmen, kamingos 
and patwans; 

(2) it declares the emoluments of these officials to be exempt from 

liability to attachment and to be incapable of alienation ; 

(3) it describes the mode in which records are to bo framed and 

maintained ; 

(4) it declares all earth-oil in the Punjab to be the property of the 

Government, and confers upon the Government all powers 
necessary for the proper enjoyment of its right there¬ 
to; 

(5) it abolishes the practice of taking from landowners clarkhcastx 

or engagements for the payment of land revenue, leaving it 
optional with them to refuse au assessment and accept a 
mali/cana allowance; 

(G) it recognizes the system of assessments fluctuating according 
to seasons which are imposed in some parts of the Punjab, 
and the substitution, in other parts of that Province, of 
public service for the payment of land revenue ; 

(7) it enables the Government to limit the responsibility of each 

member of a body of landowners to the amount of the revenue 
payable in respect of bis own holding; 

(8) it prescribes the procedure for the partition of estates and 

holdings, and of tenancies in which a right of occupancy 
subsists; 

(9) it maintains a system of arbitration, peculiar to the Punjab, 

under which awards may be accepted, modified or rejected 
as the Revenue officer making the reference to arbitration 
thinks fit; 
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(10) it tumbles the Government to reguluto the levy of village oosscs ; 

aud 

(11) it makes provision for the summary ejectment of a co-sharor 

encroaching on land which has on a partition been reserved 
for the common purposes o£ the co-sharers. 

The Punjab Tenancy and Land revenue Bills were drafted under the 
direction of Sir Charles Aitcfiison, as Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
and the sittings of the Select Committee appointed to consider the Bills 
extended almost from day to day over ten weeks. Probably no enact¬ 
ments ever passed by the Governor General in Council have received' 
more anxious and prolonged consideration than these and the Bengal 
Tenancy Bills. 

This Regulation was drawn, in the first instance, by Mr. W. E. Ward 
Assam Land and Revenue Rc« in its present shape, by Mr. Fitznntrirh 

It was based mainly on the Burma Land and 
Revenue Act, II of 1876, and parts of it were suggested by Act XI of 
1855, the Land revenue Acts of the Punjab, the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces, Oudh and the Central Provinces, and the Acts of (lie Lieutenant. 
Governor of Bengal in Council, V of 1875 (Survey), VII of 1870 (Re 
gistration) and VIII of 1870 (Partition). The Regulation is for Assam 
what the Punjab Land revenue Act, 1887, is for the Punjab, save that 
the Act was substantially a declaration of existing law and practice 
while the Regulation, following Part II of the Burma Laud and 
Revenue Act, 1876, created the “landholder” in Assam. The Regula- 
tion saves all existing rights of owners of permanently-settled and re¬ 
venue-free estates ; creates the landholder and defines his rights ; autho¬ 
rises the Chief Commissioner to regulate migratory cultivation (J/iu/r) 
and to substitute a hoe-tax or house-tax for aland revenue assessment- 
requires the preparation of accurate rocords-of-rights- aud annual records • 
reproduces in most other respects the clauses to be found in most Land* 
revenue Acts; and repealed the wholo of no fewer than forty-one Regu¬ 
lations and Acts extending to Assam, and parts of three other such enact- 
ments. 

This is a Regulation to provide for the collection of revenue in Upper 
ti 1 Tsa 7 Durxria xie^ouuo Regal*. Burma. It authorises the recovery of revenue 
L*y the issue of writs of demand, the arrest of 
defaulters and their imprisonment fora period not exco. ding one month, 
and the attachment and sale of any of their property except their cattle* 
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seed-grain and implements of husbandry or tools. The Regulation was 
intended as a temporary makeshift, and is to expire at the end of the 
year 1^90 unless its operation is extended beyond that time by an order 
of the Governor General in Council. 


Bent Acts and Regulations. 

The history and objects of this Act are well described in the following 
extract from Mr. A. Grierson's Note on the 
Administration of the Lower Provinces of 


Bengal Tenancy Act, 1*85. 


Pengal during the Lieutenant-Governorship of Sir Rivers Thompson 
from 1SS2-83 to 1880-87: 

u When Sir Rivers Thompson assumed the administration of Bengal in April 
18S2, the question of the amendment of the rent law in the Lower Provinces, which had 
for nearly top years been the subject of agitation and discussion, had reached a stage 
at which it was certain that some legislative measure would bo introduced, though the 
nature of that measure had not yet been finally determined. The necessity for legisla¬ 
tion had, indeed, been apparent ever sinco the occurrence, in 1873, of the scrum* 
agricultural disturbances in Pubna. The Debar famine of the following year diverted 
the attention of the Government to more pressing duties, but the report of the Famine 
Commission dwelt strongly on the necessity of placing the relations of landlord :nnl 
tenant in Bengal upon a sure basis. The Agrarian Disputes Act of 187(3 was passed by 
Sir R. Temple's Government as a temporary measure to meet- emergencies like those of 
1S73 pending the fuller consideration of the whole question. A Bill dealing with the 
principles upon which rents should be fixed was prepared in 1S7U, but was not furl her 
proceeded with, and in 1878 the Government of Bengal propose 1 a measure intended 
lio provide only for the mors speedy realisation «*f arrears of rent. This Bill was 
introduced into the Bengal Council, but it was found impracticable to confine it to the 
limited object indicated by its original title. The Select Committor on the Bill 
recommended that the whole question of a revision of the rent law should betaken in 
hand, and iri April 1870 the Government of India sanctioned the appointment of a 
Cm omission to prepare a digest of the existing law and to draw up a consolidating 
enactment Proposal* which had been separately made for amending tho rent law iu 
lMtar were also referred to the Commission for consideration. 


" The report and draft Bill of the Commission were presented in July 18S0, and 
aft r the whole question had been further considered the matured proposals of Sir 
A. ! 'ey Eden’s Governm nt were submitted (o the Government of India in duly In •!. 
In March 1 Sn 2 these papers were for warded by tho Government of India to the Sec¬ 
ret urv of Stale, with an important despatch, in which the hirftory of the question was 
rrvu wed and Iho views of the Governor G neral in Council, of which Sir River. 
Thompson was a member, were fully explained. 

«< tgarli was the position of a hairs win a Sir Rivers Thompson became Licuten&nt- 
Ov rmT of Bengal. The reply of th- Seer. Ury of S( uc was received in September 
jqgg, Hiii Lordnhip, while concurring iu the view that legislation was neceesary, an 1, 
wbibs no:epling the mnji rity of the roopniiucndutioua made by tho Government of 
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India, demurred to a proposal which formed a prominent feature of the despatch. Tho 
Rent Commission had desired to maintain the existing rule by which the occupancy- 
right was acquired by twelve years’ continuous possession. The Government of Sir 
Ashley Eden had recommended that the occupancy right should be enjoyed by all resi¬ 
dent raiyats. But the Government of India proposed to take the classification of lands 
instead of the status of the tenant as the basis on which the recognition of tho occu¬ 
pancy-right should be effected, and to attach the right to all raiyati lands. It appeared 
to the Secretary of State that this involved a great and uncalled-for departure from 
both the ancient custom and the existing law ol tho country, and he declined to sanction 
it. The Government of India defended their proposals in a subsequent despatch writ¬ 
ten in October 1S82, hut the Secretary ot State adhered to his former opinion, though 
he expressed his willingness to assent to the introduction of the Bill in the form which 
the Government of India preferred. Tho Government of India, however, declined to 
introduce a Bill in a form of which the Secretary of State disapproved, and it was 
determined that the measure should he framed upon the lines suggested in the Secretary 
of State’s despatch. 

“ A revised draft of the Bill was prepared in the Legislative Department of the 

Government of India, and on the 2nd March 
1SS3 Mr. Ilbert moved in Council for leave to 
introduce it. On the 12th March Sir Steuarl 
Bayloy, in whose charge the Bill lied been placed, 
moved that it should be referred to a Select 
Committee. After a long debate, extending over 
two days, the Bill was referred to a Select Com¬ 
mittee consisting of the gentlemen named in tho 
margin. Mr. Gibbon and Mr. Amir Ali wen* 
afterwards added to the number and, on the douth of Mr. Kristorlns Pal, .Mr. IVAri 
Mohan Mukerji succeeded him os a member of tho Committee. The meetings of the 
Committee commenced in November 1883, and were carried on till the following 
March, when the Committ* e presented a preliminary report accompanied by a revised 
draft of tho Bill. Four members of the Select Committee recorded minutes of dissent 
from the report. 

“The revised Bill was re-published, and was subjected to a careful examination 
by divisional conferences of the executive officer< of Government, as well as 1>\ judicial 1 
officers and by the non-official public. \\ lien these opinions had been received and j 
considered, tho views of tho Government of Bengal were submitted'to the Government 
of India in a letter dated tho 15th September 1881. The letter i* of interest us con¬ 
taining a detailed and authoritative exposition of the LieuttM ant-Gov. inor s views. 
Among other points of less importance Sir Livers Thompson proposed to allow t he free 
transfer of occupancy-holdings in Bengal, giving the landlord, however, a vet*, it the 
transfer were to any hut an agricultuiist : to lenvt such transf* rs in lVhnr to h i --la* 
cd by minium ; to omit the clauses of the Bdl which gave the luudlord u right of pro 
emption ; to abandon the provisions for enhancement on the ground of the prevailing 
rati', or of Ilia i turned pro.lud.hv powers „f iho Uiol ; to withdraw nil liu.iUi 1. ,,a 
«1'°“ enhancement by suit, but to maiutain them in cases of euhaucduonl by contract ; 


His Honour tho Lientcuant-Govcruor. 
Sir Stcuart Bnylcy. 

Mr. Ilbert. 

,, Hunter. 

,, (Quinton. 

,, Kristodsus Pal. 

Tho MuhanUaof Durbhunga. 

Mr. Keynolrlfl. 

Ltuns. 

Major Burins. 
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ta if-flloie the olitok which limited 


enhancements to a certain proportion of the gross 


»"f”' 1”'* Ml to rM <*, nn . . . Ol 

FM|kMniM*ltHMt In. of dtooninl, ,„,1 l. ,".1.1. I- . 

culn iir»l survey ami thu prepuxatiun of a record -of-rights. 


“ Tlte Select Committee resumed its sittings in November 1884, and early in 
tlit following year it presented its final report, which was accompanied by minutes 
o£ dissent from several members of the Committee. The debate, however, which 
followed showed that the great majority of the dissentients fully accepted the prim 
ciples of the Bill, though they thought some of its provisions unsatisfactory or 
incomplete. 


e ‘ On the 2/ tli February 1885, the Bill was brought forward in Council by Sir 
Steuart Bayley, who moved that the report of the Select Committee should be taken 
into consideration. To this an amendment was moved that the Bill should ho 
republished before being further proceeded with. After an exhaustive debate, 
which extended over two days, and in which the principles of the Bill were fully 
discussed, the amendment was rejected by a large majority. Tho Council then pro- 
cceded to discuss the clauses of the Bill. Above 200 amendments were placed upon 
the notice paper ; hut many of these were formally withdrawn or were tacitly dropped. 
Upon all the important provisions, however, of tho Bill there was an animated 
debate which extended over the 4th, 5th, 6th, 9th and 11th of March. Burin" this 
discussion it was the object of the Government of Bengal, while resisting those amend¬ 
ments which subverted or weakened the principles which the Bill was intended to es¬ 
tablish, to strengthen the position of the occupnncy ruiyat by extending the right to tlm 
pargana instead of confining it to the village ; to modify tho rule of enhancement 
on the ground of the prevailing rate; and to give the non-ocoupancy-raiyat tho- 
rernrity of a five years' initial hnv.r. Theun amendments were not accepted by tho 
Council, but tho Government of Bengal was successful in maintaining, against strong 
opposition, a limitation upon the enhancement of an occupancy-vaiyat's rent by 
private contract. Tho Bill was passed by the Council on the 11th March, it received 
tho assent of the Governor General on the 14 th, and became law as Act VIII <.f 
1885. The Act came into force on the 1st November following, except the chapters 
relating to distraint and to deposit of rent, the operation of which was postponed to 
the 1st February 1S80, to enable the High Court to frame the necessary rules. 

“ The Bill which thus beenme law differed in some important particulars from 
the measure which had been introduced into Council two years before. Perhaps 
no legi dative enact ment was ever subjected to fuller examination, or to more search- 
ing criticism. The question had engaged the attention of the Government and tin 
public for more than ten years ; tho Select Committee, which included members 
folding the mc.-.t diverse views, held no less than 64 meetings, and had before it 
•everal hendvedy of reports, opinions and memorials. The result was that the Bill 
which finally commended itself to tho approval of tho Council was in some respect* 
a com prom iso, and, if it. waa loss thorough mid comp], '.e, was certainly a more practi¬ 
cal and workable law than the draft, which was originally laid before the Council. 
Some of the more important modifications which were introduced may bo brielly 
notic' d here. The Bill as origiualty brought in embodied tho pjoviaione for tho oalo 
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of patni taluq.s; but it was eventually determined to leave Regulation VIII of 1811) 
untouched. The settled raiyat acquired bj tho original Dill an oeoupancy-iight in 

w-ll land hold by bim in lh« village or estate. Tho Act limited tin* to laud held ill 

the same village. The occupancy-raiyat was empowered to transfer bis holding sub¬ 
ject to a right of pre-emption by tho landlord at a price to be fixed by tbe Civil 
Court. Tho pre-emption clauses were struck out and tbe power of transfer was left 
to be regulated by local custom. The rent of an occupancy-raiyat could not be 
enhanced under the Bill to an amount exceeding onc-fifth of the gross produce, nor 
that of a non*oecupancy-raiyat to an amount exceeding five-sixteenths ; but no limit¬ 
ation of this kind finds a place in the Act. In suits for enhancement the Bill provided 
that no increase of demand in excess of double the old rent should be awarded ; but 
there is no corresponding provision in the Act. A prominent feature of the Bill 
was tho preparation of tables-of-rates, by which lands were to he classified according 
to the capabilities of tho soil, and rent rates were to be fixed which should be in forco 
for not less than ten, or more than thirty years ; but this chapter was entirely 
struck out. Tho Bill provided that the non-occupancy-raiyat, if he were ejected 
from his holding, should receive compensation for disturbance ; but no such stipula¬ 
tion will be found in the Act. 


"The only material point in which the Bill was modified in the opposite direc¬ 
tion was in the enhancement of an occupancy-riayat’s rent by contract out of Court. 
Tbe Bill allowed such enhancements to the amount of six annas in the rupee upon 
the old rent ; but the Act reduced this to two annas in the rupee, the Government 
<>F Bengal being strongly impressed with the danger of allowing pressure to b«i put 
Upon tenants to enter into contracts which would virtually defeat the object of tho 
legislature. It was, however, provided that higher rate of rent might bo recovered 
by suit if it had been actually paid for three years. • 


(t The Bengal Tenancy Act—-perhaps the most important measure which his 
passed into law since the Regulations of 1793 were promulgated—will K> found on 
examination to have had three main objects in view, to one or other of which almost 
all of its sections cm be referred. The ancient agricultural law of Bengal was founded 
on a system of fixity of tenure at customary rents. But this system was gradually 
ceasing to he suited to the altered economic conditions of the country, and the attempts 
which wero made to solve the question by the substitution of positive law for custom¬ 
ary usage had hitherto been unsuccessful. In some parts of Bengal, in which the 
znminddrs wore powerful, the raiyat was treated as a mere tenant-at-will; in « (her 

ivcly sparse, the raiyat refused to pay any 
rent unless the zamindar agreed to his terms Act X of 1859 rather added to tho 
difficulty than removed it. On the one hand, this Act made it almost impossible for 
the raiyat to establish a rigid of occupancy ; on the other hand, it placed in upeioblo 
obstacles iD tho way of the zamindar who sued for an enhancement of his rent. The 
Courts of law, with rigid impartiality, required the raiyat to establish his oeoupai . r- 
rjghi by shewing ibftt be had cultivated the same plot of ground for twelve sneerv-ivo 
year-., and demanded from the landlord the impossible proof that tho value of iho 
produce had increased in the hame proportion in which ho asked tlmt bis rout nhuuM 
to enhanced. Tho legal maxi®, scmj::r pvesumitur ncqante, was nova u:«ro 
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coniphteiuse and finality was not merely natural but inevitable was forcibly urged 
by Mr. Ilbert in tlie course of the debate on the Bill, and the question can hardly 
be better summed up than in the words he used. ‘ What the Council have to Consider ’ 
said the Ilonourable Member, 1 as practical men is not whether this is an H ally 
perfect measure, not whether it is a final settlement of questions between landlord and 
tenant in Bengal, not whether it is likely to usher in a millcnium either for (ho 
ximindur or for the rarjut. but whether it represents a step iu advanc , whether it 
dv**« something substantial towards removing admitted d«-focf ^ in the existing law, 
whether it does not ...ivo so mo substantial form of security to tho tenant, somo 
* reasonable facilities to the landlord. It in because I believe that iho measure, however 
it may fail ehort of ideal perfe* lion, (loos embody substantial improvements in the 

V exiting law that I commend it to the favourable consideration of the Council.* 

“Tito Act came into Opemtion on the lit Nuvembcr 1883, and has, therefore, 
b wUloo short a time in force for u full catimalu of itg working," 
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North-Westem Provinces Kent 
Act, lSeU. 


This Act was an ephemeral enactment, and its sole title to notice 

Penpal Tenancy Act Postpone- 1S the facfc ©f Its having Suggested tile Useful 

provision embodied in section 4 of the General 

Clauses Act, 1S87. 

The object of this Act was to limit the registration of mortgages 
Bengal Tenancy Act Amend- in landlords' records to those mortgages which 
are accompanied by possession and usufruct, 
and thereby to give effect to what was the intention of the legislature 
when the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, was passed. 

The objects of this Act were— 

(a) to check the growth of an irregular system of appeal which 
had arisen from an abuse of the power of applying for revi¬ 
sion of certain orders of Revenue Courts; 

(l) to enable the Local Government to relieve Commissioners 
of a portion of their judicial work by empowering them to 
transfer appeals pending before them to Collectors for dis¬ 
posal; 

( c ) to give a right of appeal in rent-suits decided by a Collector 
or an Assistant Collector of the first class, where the rent 
payable is disputed and determined; 

(d) to enable the Board of Revenue to transfer suits, applica¬ 
tions or appeals from one subordinate Court to another; 
and 

( e ) to apply the rules respecting the sale of distrained property 
to the sale of moveable property in execution of a decree. 


Oudh Bent Act, 1888. 


The object of this Act was to secure to tenants-at-will in Oudh some 
protection against arbitrary eviction from their 
holdings nnd enhancement of their rent?, and 
to declare their right to make, and receive compensation for, improve men (s 
on tlieir holdings. Under the Oudh Rent Act of 18G" v tenants who bad 
not a right of occupancy were absolutely unprotected against eviction and 
enhancement, provided their landlords observed certain easy for¬ 
ma lilies in issuing notices of ejectment and in raising rents. Such 
notices had increased iu number from 23,600 in 187G to 02,002 iu Is8j, 
and there had been a rise of 24 per ceut. in the rental of Oudh in 
fifteen years. 

12 
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The Act maintains the provisions of the Act of 1868 in so far as 
they related to the 8,000 tenants having a right of occupancy in Oudh, 
hut materially alters the provisions of that Act in so far as they affected 
the 1,800,000 tenants-at-will. It enables tenants-at-will to make 
improvements on their holdings and entitles them on ejectment to 
receive compensation for .any subsisting improvements which they have 

«)>m In within thirty vnirn preceding e j< ctnienl. JLi' declares every 

such tenant to be entitled to retain his holding for a period of seven 

years from the (late of his- rent being settled in accordance with f lic pi*o- 
visions oi! the Act. That rent must not be more than 6.}- per cent., or 

one anna in flu- rupee, in excess of the rent payable during the preceding 

sovfn year • tenancy. Tf on (ho expiration of Midi a tenancy (lie land¬ 
lord desires to eject a tenant-at-will, lie must cause a notice of ejectment 
to be issued and pay in respect of the notice a court-fee equal in value 
to half the annual rent payable for the holding of the tenant, or, where 
tin* rent exceeds fifty rupees, a court-fee of twenty-live rupees. This 
check on ejectment was imposed at the instance of the Oudh Taluqdurs, 
who were unanimously aud very strongly opposed to any such compen¬ 
sation for disturbances as is payable on an ejectment under the Central 
Provinces Tenancy Act, 18SS. 

The Act, from its inception to its being passed, was framed in con¬ 
sultation with the Taluqdars, who recognised the insufficiency of the 
protection afforded to tenants by the Act of 1 8G8 and readily co-opproted 
with the Government of Sir Alfred Lyall in effecting a just settlement 
of the relations of Oudh landlords and tenants. 

The main objects of thin Act were^pN^roetthe language of the clause* 

r of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1868, which defined 

Punjab Tenancy Act, 1687. 

the classes oL tenants who are to be deemed to 
have a right of occupancy ; to incorporate nj the Tenancy Law, and 
amend, the provisions of the Punjab Courts Act, 1881, relating to 
..Hevenue Courts, rto embody in the Tenancy Law of the Punjab several 
useful provisions in recent legislation^ fpr the Central Provinces and 
Bengal resp» (.ting the relations of landlords and tenants; to substitute 
for the difficult and almost impracticable rules of section 11 of the Act 
of 186 with respect to tin* enhancement of rents of tenants having a 
right of occupancy, rules enabling such r^ uts to be adjusted with refer¬ 
ence to the land revenue, according to the classes to which tho tenants 
belong; to extend the period which must elapse between successive en¬ 
hancements of rent; to enable landlords to recover rent out of the 
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proceeds of produce which has been attached in execution of a decree or 
order of a Court ; to restrict the effect of leases granted for periods exceed¬ 
ing the term of au assessment of land revenue; to make more liberal the 
provisions of the Act of 1868 for the payment of compensation for im¬ 
provements made by tenants; to provide for the compensation of clear¬ 
ing tenants on their ejectment from land which they have brought under 
cultivation; to enable any number of tenants in an estate to be made 

parties to any proceeding relating to fl.o rent of IImir tenant; to 

declare tenants during the continuance of the occupancy of tl.cir touaio ico 
not to bo liable to imprisonment on the application of their landlords in 

execution of decrees for arrears of rout; and to define with more preei- 

flion tho effect of tho To nancy Law on records-of-right 3 and on agree¬ 
ments between landlords and tenants. 

It would be out of place here to describe the minor objects sought 
to be attained by the Act. 

This Regulation was an adaptation of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887, 

TlnrAra Tenancy Ilcgtllntlon, fho Cll CMltTlBianCt*.'* of ( IlO IT;i/.;ira district; ^ 

which special Tenancy Regulations, in modifica¬ 
tion of the Punjab Tenancy Act, lSCS, had been passed in 1873 and 187L 

The Regulation of 18^7 repealed tho.--o Regulations and declared tho 

Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887, to oxtoml to tho Hazara district, subject to 
certain modifications with respect to tenants having a right of occu¬ 
pancy. 

The oppression to which the Santdls had been subjected by farmers 
Bant At Pargnnas Rent Ro^uU- Bnd othor speculators in land, European and 
Native, induced Sir George Cami>bcll to propose 
a Regulation under the Statute 33 Viet., c. 3, for further “ dcregula- 
tionising” theSuntul Parganas and settling the rights nud rents of 
the Santuls. This Regulation was passed as the Santiil Parganas Settle¬ 
ment Regulation, iS7~. Section 9 authorised the Lieutenant-Governor 
to order a settlement to be made u for tho purpose of ascertaining 
and recording the various interests and rights in the land”; sec¬ 
tions 17 and 18 enabled the Settlement-officer to lix fair and equita¬ 
ble rents to he paid to zamindars by headmen, and to headin' n by 
ruiyats ; and section 19 enacted that these rents should remain unchanged 
for not less than seven years and “ thenceforward until a fresh settle¬ 
ment or agreement he made/'’ 

Ihe rents were fixed accordingly, and in 1881, the periods for wliieh 
some of them were to remain unchanged, were expiring. 
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It was then felt, on the one hand, that the Santals ought not to 
he left to the mercy of the speculators whose proceedings had obliged 
the Government to pass the Regulation of 1872, and on the other hind 
that l<-gal means ought to he devised by which the zamindars might 
obtain a reasonable increment of their rents with reference to the 
advancing values of agricultural produce* But section 0 had been 
so drawn that Sir Ashley Eden was advised that one settlement and 
no more could he ordered under it. Sir Ashley Eden himself thought 
this was the iutention of the framers of the Regulation. Any way, 
it this was the legal effect of the section, a second settlement 
could not be undertaken under the Regulation, and fresh legislation 
would be necessary to attain the Lieutenant-Governor's object of protect¬ 
ing the b ante Is, and at the same time of securing fair rents to their 
zamindars. Sir Ashley Eden therefore proposed a Regulation of which 
the main points were— 

(a) that rents should not he varied except on application to and by 

order of the Deputy Commissioner; and 

(b) that, when so varied, they should hold good for ten years at 

least. 

TVhen the case came to the Government of India, the Hon'ble Mr. 
Stokes thought, a second settlement might he made under the Regulation, 
but that it would be better to legislate. His Excellency the Viceroy 
(the Marquis of Ripon) was of opinion that rents once fixed should hold 
good for fifteen years, and his Council and Sir Ashley Eden concurred 
in that opinion. 

When the Bengal Tenancy Act had been passed and the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal had submitted his final proposals after consultation 
with the Deputy Commissioner of the Santa! Parganas and the Com¬ 
missioner of Bbagalpur, the Rent Regulation was settled. It begins 
(section 13) by laying down the principle that rents are not to bo 
changed by agreement or otherwise than in pursuance of an order of 
a Suit lenient officer under the Settlement Regulation of 1872 or of the 
Deputy Commissioner under the Regulation of 1880. It then (section 
4) amended section 0 of the Regulation of 1872 by empowering the 
jJjifHiteuunt-Covernor to order a settlement as occasion may require; 
nod (section 5) repealed section 19 of that Regulation, which (a) 
limited to s-veu years the period for which rents Were after beifig fixed 
at a - ttlcment to remain unchanged, and (b) authorised the adjustment 
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of rent by agreement. It tlien provides (section 6) that rent fixed at 
future settlements under the Regulation of 1872 are to remain un¬ 
changed for fifteen years unless in the meantime they are set aside in 
the course of a revision of that settlement. 

But there is no intention of placing the Parganas under settle¬ 
ment again at present. "When the period of protection afforded by the 
late settlement (seven years usually and ten years in some cases) has 
expired, the zamindar, headman or raiyats of a village may, if dis¬ 
satisfied with the rents payable in the village, apply to the Deputy 
Commissioner for revision of the rents (section 7), and, if good cause 
is shewn, the rents arc to he revised (sections 9-11), and, when revised, 
to hold good for at least fifteen years unless the village comes under 
settlement during that period (section IS). 

Section 20 provides for alluvial lands which vary in character so 
much from year to year that it was found impracticable to settle them 
under the Regulation of 1872. 

Section 25 will suffer the continuance of the unwritten law under 
which a Santal is not liable to be ejected so long as he pays his rent 
and gives the Government no trouble by stiring up insurrection. 


IVarch and Encumbered Estates Acts . 

Sections 13 and 20 of tlio Oudh Estates Act, 13GD, required the 

Oudb Estate Act Amendment wills of taluqdav.s and grantees and their heirs 
Act » and legatees to be registered, and “ registered” 

was defined by the Act as meaning " registered according to the pro¬ 
visions of the rules relating to the registration qf assurance.', for the 
time being in force in Oudh/ J In 188t the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council held (L. It. 111. A. 121) that a will deposited 
under Part IX of the Indian Registration Act, VIII of 1871, or umler 
Part IX of the Indian Registration Act, III of 1877, is not registered. 
The object of Act X of 1885 was to declare, subject to certain savings, 
that <( registered where used in the Oudh Estate Act., l SGf\ with 
reference to a will, means and is to be held to have meant oil her regis¬ 
tered according to the law for the time being in force Relating to the 
registration of assurances, or deposited with a Registrar according to 
tin- law for the time being iu force relating to the deposit of wills. 

1 he object of this Act was to make better provision lor the 
onin.i ProTineca Govern- superintendence of Government wards in tho 
Centra) Provinces, Regulation Dll of 1803 
of the Bengal Code applying, if it applied anywhere, only to tho 
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districts forming the old Saugorand Nerbudda territories to the north of 
the Provinces. The Act is a selection of the most approved provisions of 
enactments relating to Courts of Wards, and has recently, under the 
name of the Ajmer Government Wards. Regulation, 1888, been adapted 
to the circumstances of the Chief Commissioners!^p of Ajmer. 

The object of this Act was to extend the Chutia Nagpur En¬ 
cumbered Estates Act, 1876, with certain modi- 

Dco Estates Act, 18S0. . 

lications, to the estates of the Raja of Deo in 
the Gya district. The estate was heavily encumbered with debt and 
could only be preserved, even in part, by resort to protective legisla¬ 
tion. The family of which the Raja is the head had from time to- 
time rendered eminent services to the British Government, and the 
Act was passed with the assent of his creditors, of whom two appear 
in the schedule to the Act as charging the Raja with interest on their 
loans at the rate of seventy-two per cent, per annum. 


Irrigation. 

The Regulation is supplemental to section 5 of the Ajmere Land and 

Aimer irrigation Elation, Revenue Regulation, II of 1877, which provides 
that the Government is to be presumed, until 
the contrary is proved, to be entitled to the exclusive use and control of 
the water of all rivers and streams (lowing in natural channels, and of 
all natural collections of water, and of all tanks constructed by the Gov¬ 
ernment. It places on a legal basis the system of tank-irrigation which 
Colonel Dixon during his long service in Ajmer-Merwara had established 
in that province, and provides for the assessment to water-revenue of 
lands irrigated from wells which drive their water from percolation from 
a tank constructed by t he Government. The rules which the Regulation 
authorises the Chief Commissioner to make with respect to water-rates, 
the distribution of water, the powers and duties of Irrigation officers, 
and other matters, have recently been approved by the Governor General 
in Council, and will, with the Regulation, take effect during the current 
year. 


Emigration Acts. 

The object of this Act was to leave emigration from India to the 
r . Straits Settlements uncontrolled by law in 

Bir&ito Settlements tniigrt- J 

non Act Repeal!** au. British India save as regards the requirements 

o£ the Native Passenger Ships Act. It was ascertained that labour (lows 
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ns naturally to and from the Straits as it does between Burma and India, 
nnd that attempts to control its movement in British territory merely 
induced it to seek an outlet from the French ports of Pondicherry 
and Karikal. 


Act II of 1860 declared certain sections of the English Passengers 
In .. c _ Act, 1855 (IS and 19 Viet., c. 119) to be appli- 

cable to the carriage of passengers from certain 
Indian ports to the colonies to which emigration from British India was 
lawful in 1860. Between 1860 and 18SI emigration to ten other colonies 
became lawful, and, these colonies not being specified in Act II of 1860, 
there was no means of recovering expenses incurred in maintaining 
emigrants and forwarding them to their destination when they happened 
to be shipwrecked on their way to any of these colonies. The primary 
object of the Act was to specify all colonies to which emigration was 
lawful in 1885, and its secondary object was to adopt certain amend¬ 


ments introduced into the English Passengers Act, 1855, by 26 and 27 
Viet., c. 51. The Act repealed and re-enacted the Act of I860. 


Museums . 


The object of this Act was to give effect to an arrangement, made 
„ with the approval of the Government of India, 

Iudiuu Museum Act, 1887. A 1 

whereby— 

(a) the Bengal Government was to be represented among the 
Trustees of the Indian Museum ; 

(b) the Bengal Government was to make over to the Trustees 
the custody and administration of the Economic, Ethnolog¬ 
ical, Indian Art-ware and Fine Art collections belonging to 
that Government; and 

(c) the Trustees, in consideration of the provision by the Bengal 

Government of additional accommodation required by thorn, 
were to surrender certain land adjacent to the Museum 
on which that Government might build a School of Art and 
Art Gallery. 

Minerals . 

The object of this Act, which is based on l ho Railway Clause Con- 
Liu»d Ac^viUitiott (Mu, »t) Act, solidation Act, l8do (8 Viet., c. 20, ss. 77 ct 
seq}.) t is to enable the Government to acrjuire 
land under the Laud Acquisition Act, 1870, without acquiring the coal, 
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Mirzapur Stone Mahal Act, 1SS0. 


ironstone, slate or othef minerals lying under the land and belonging to 
private -persons. The Act extends in the first instance to tho territories ad¬ 
ministered by the Governor of Fort St. George in Council and the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor of Bengal, and may be extended by any other local Gov¬ 
ernment to tlio whole or any part of the territories under its adminis¬ 
tration. 

This was an Act to adapt to modern circumstances the provisions of 
Bengal Regulation II of 1800 “for laying 
open to public use the stone-quarries at Chunar, 
Ghazipur and Mirzapur, in the Province of Benares, subject to a fixed 
duty.” Much of tlie Regulation of 1800 was also obsolete, and the pro¬ 
visions of parts of the Regulation which were not obsolete were so harsh 
as to be unenforceable in practice. The Act defines the rights of tho 
Government, as established by custom and the decisions of the Courts, 
and enables the Government to make such rules, consistent with the Act, 
may be necessary for the protection of the revenue and the avoidanco 
of disputes among quarriers. 

The ancient reputation of the Ruby Mines of Burma and the 
interests taken by the public in the subject, 
imparted a wholly fictitious importance to this 
enactment, which was a small measure, drawn on the lines of the Opium 
A^i, 1878, for the regulation of a monopoly which yielded less than 
£15,000 annually to King Thebaw and is not likely to yield more than 
£30,000 or £40,000 to the British Government. The Regulation prohibits 
the raising, possession or sale of precious stones in certain tracts except in 
accordance with rules to be made under the Regulation; prescribes 
penal tie- for breaches of the rules; and confers on the Deputy 
Commissioners and other local authorities such powers as are necessary 
for the protection of the revenue derivable from the exclusive rights 
which the Government possesses with respect to rubies, spinels and 
euppbires raised at Mogauk and other places in Upper Burma. 


Upjx»r "Burma Ruby Regu¬ 
lation, 1887. 


Forests . 


Tbir Regulation was a reproduction, with some modifications 

Cl)p „ isoim.point bob* tho Burma Foreat Act, XIX of 1881. It 
Uou, i«87. extends to tho whole of Upper Burma except 

the Shan Stales, and has been extended, under section 8 of the Upper 
Burma Laws Act, 1886, to nineteen of thoee States. 
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Glanders and Fnrey Act Bombay 
Extension Act, ISbG. 


Miscellaneous. 

When the oflice of Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces was established, certain powers which 
t^?i T »iTo«Ar a? f". were vested by Bengal Regulations in the 
Governor General in Council were assumed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor without any declaration under 5 and G \\ ill. 
IV, c. 52, s, 2, or other lawful authority. These powers were exercised 
without question by the Lieutenant-Governor for nearly half a century, 
and the primary object of Act XIX of I88G was to confer (he powers 
upon him for the future and to validate the past exercise of them by 
him. 

Occasion having arisen in the Bombay Presidency in 1886, as it did 
in Upper India in 1879, for a law to provide 
for the better pervention of glanders among 
horses, the Government of Bombay expressed a wish that the Glanders 
and Farcy Act, 1879, should be extended to Bombay. The i\ct was 
extended accordingly. 

The Santal Parganas Settlement Regulation, 187*2, was in part a 
Laws Regulation. It set forth in a schedule the 
Regulations and Acts in force in the Pargunas, 
and empowered the Lieutenant-Governor to introduce enactments and 
to withdraw enactments which he had introduced. But the Lieutenant- 
Governor was not authorised to withdraw Regulations or Acts specilied 
in the schedule. Hence the schedule became encumbered with a 
number of enactments of which some were obsolete, while others might 
with advantage be withdrawn to make way for now laws. The object 
of the Regulation of 1886 was to bring the schedule up to dale and 
to enable the Lieutenant-Governor, with the previous sanction of the 
Governor General in Council, to modify it as occasion may from time 
to time require. 

Th:s Regulation was an adaptation of the Land Acquisition Auti 
tio U n T4£S, lMo* 1 Acqul1 ’ 1 ' 1870, to the circumstances of Upper Burma-. 


Santil Parganas Lriwa ltegula- 
tlou, IbaC. 












Appondix I. 

Schedule of important despatches received from, or addressed to, Her 3Ta- 
jes/fs Secretary of Stale for India, during the Viceroy ally of Hu 
Excellency the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, on subjects administered 
in the Revenue and Agricultural Secretariat, 


[Note.—With the exception of numbers 8 end 12, which arc reprinted in this voTnm 
thcEe despatches arc bound as a separate Appendix.J 


No. in 
list. 

No. nntl date of despatch. 

Subject. 

Remarks. 


Organization of Agbicc 

LTETBAL DEPARTMENTS. 


1 

To, No. 10 Agriculture, dated 




30th May 1883. 


* 

2 

From, No. 73 Revenue, dated 




13th August 1885. 

Reorganisation of the Madras 




y Agricultural Department 


3 

To, No. 228 Financial, dated 

nnd Hoard of Revenue. 



31st July 1880. 



4 

From, No. 90 Revenue, dated 




7 th October 1886. 



5 

From, No. 50 Revenue, dated 




30th June 1880. 



6 

To. No. 18 Agriculture, dated 

Cost of Laud Record and 



11th September 1880. 

Agricultural Departments 
oral savings in expenditure 


7 

From, No. 103 Revenue, dated 

on land settlements due to 



11th November 1886. 

their organization. 


8 

To, No. , dated 


Vide Appondix III. 


1888. (Under issue.) 

J 


0 

To, No. 3 Revenue, dated 10th 

Permanent constitution of 



May 1887. 

the Department «>f Land 


10 

From, No. Cl Revenue, dated 

Records and Agriculture, 
liongftli 



18th August 1887. 
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Review of reports in the condition of the lower classes of the agricul¬ 
tural population and of measures for the relief of densely populated 
tracts . 

Despatch to Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India, No. 3 
Famine, datsd Simla, 30th October. 1888. 

My Loud, —We have the honour to forward, for lour Lordship's in¬ 
formation, a copy of a Resolution which we have caused to he issued 
regarding the economic Condition of the lower classes of the agricultural 
population and the measures which might be taken for the relief of 
densely populated tracts. 

2. Copies of the reports referred to in the Resolution arc also for¬ 
warded. 

Resolution No. 96, da fed f Simla, the 19lh October 1SS8. 

1. Tn the Resolution which was issued iu December lShl on tho 
organization of Agricultural Departments, und which dealt with tho 
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recommendations of the Famine Commissioners for the protection 
of the country against scarcity, distress and famine, His Excellency 
the Viceroy in Council directed that an analysis of agricultural tracts 
should gradually be set on foot with the view, firstly, of ascertaining 
in what parts of the Empire the agricultural population and the lower 
classes of the people are suffering from an insufficiency of food or 
agricultural capital; secondly, of discovering the causes of any condi¬ 
tions of degradation which might be found to exist; and, lastly, of 
suggesting or providing such remedies as might he found necessary 
or desirable. The policy of the Famine Commissioners was explained 
to be the maintenance of agricultural operations at a high standard of 
efficiency. The Government of India fully accepted its obligation to 
assist in the accomplishment of this important duty. It was urged 
upon Local Governments and Administrations that efficiency of agricul¬ 
tural operations could only be maintained at a proper standard by 
securing that cultivators and labourers, their families and cattle, are 
properly fed, and their need for labour and agricultural appliances 
adequately met. Insufficiency of food was pronounced to be one of 
the leading causes of agricultural degradation, and on this account as 
well a? on account of the suffering due loan inadequate food-supply, to be 
a question which demanded the fullest investigation by Agricultural 
Departments. 

The Government of India is aware that since the issue of the 
Resolution of 1881, the new Departments have been occupied in 
organizing a system under which complete information will eventually 
be collected regarding the condition and prospects of each village 
or tract of agricultural land, and which will ultimately lead to an 
intimate knowledge of the circumstances of the lower classes in every 
part of British India. The existence of distress and of the causes 
which may have produced it will then, it is anticipated, have been 
fully examined, and the time will then come for the application of the 
remedies which must, so far as they are within the means of the admin¬ 
istration, be provided. His Excellency the Governor General is not, 
however, satisfied to leave to a future time, of which the distance is as 
yet unknown, the commencement of positive action towards the 
fulfilment of a duty which the Famine Commissioners appointed by Her 
Majosty’s Secretary of State declared to be one of the most necessary 
functions of the Government. The recent expenditure of capital upon 
railways and canals has, it is true, done much in two important 
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directions to provide for the protection of the lower classes against 
scarcity and distress. But there are some other remedies enumerated 
in the lOtli paragraph of the Resolution already quoted which in His 
Excellency's opinion admit, to some extent at least of early application. 
Prominent among these is the promotion of emigration whether to 
Colonies or to other parts of British India. It is with the latter 
question—the promotion of inland emigration—that the present Resolu¬ 
tion will deal. 

2 . It will be well in the first place to advert to emigration which 
already to a certain extent obtains in some parts of India, and to 
notice the more salient points indicated in the Census reports of 1831. 

The relief afforded by emigration to the Colonies of Great Bri¬ 
tain, France, and the Netherlands, which have, within the last ten years, 
taken only 151,955 Indian immigrants, is too small to meet the diffi¬ 
culties revealed by the Census returns of 1881. The movement is, how¬ 
ever, beneficial to India, and may with the revival of the sugar trade 
again assume its former proportions. In any case the fact that natives 
of India can be induced even to this extent to emigrate to foreign 
countries seems to show that the problem with which we have to deal 
is not as hopelessly insoluble as it has sometimes been represented to be, 
and to justify the belief that they may be induced to move in larger 
numbers to unoccupied lands in the Indian Peninsula and Burma. 
There is, however, an advantage attending Colonial emigration which is 
wanting iu any scheme which can be proposed for a comprehensive 
system of migrat ion within India—In that the capital necessary to enable 
the emigrant to leave his home and to establish himself abroad is sup¬ 
plied by the planter. This advantage is also held out to emigrants who 
proceed to the tea gardens of Assam, and it is believed that during the 
last ten years nearly .300,000 persons have migrated thither; but 
although the relief thus affotded by the field of employment in Assam is 
undoubtedly perceptible, and is likely to become still more valuable as 
communications improve and capital increases, there are climatic influ- 
ences which must at present preclude Assam from becoming a field for 
colonization on any very large scale. The annual movement of population 
to Burma, Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements is also considerable, and 

seUes ^ ec P U P the standard of comfort in districts like Madura in 
Madras, 

Ihe census taken in 1881 disclosed the fact that in parts of India 
the pressure of population had reached a point beyond which further 
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increase would be attended with danger. In Bengal eight districts had 
a village population of more than 700 souls to the square mile, and 
the mean of the eight districts was reported to have “ reached the 
astonishing figure of 803*66.” In the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh twenty-one districts had a population of more than 500 
to the square mile; and in Benares, Balia, Jaunpore, Azamgarh, and 
Lucknow the mean density of population per square mile exceeded 700. 
In the Punjab no such figures were attained, but in eight districts the 
rural population varied between 300 and 400 per square mile—a 
condition of things which suggested the remark that “ in the most 
populous districts the capacity of the soil to support agricultural popula¬ 
tion had been strained to the utmost, ” 

Madras had no single instance of an entire district in which the d«-n- 
sity exceeded 600, and in the ordinary settled districts the extremes of 
density varied from 5S3 per square mile in Tanjore and 515 in Vizaga- 
patam to 91 in Kurnool; but in certain taluks of the Tanjore district 
aggregating an area of 1,823 square miles the density of population was 
877 per square mile. In Bombay the density of normal population 
nowhere reached a high figure; but the census taken in that Presidency 
indicated that in some districts the struggle for subsistence was severe. 

As was to be expected, the density of the rural population was found 
to a great extent to depend on the fertility of the soil and on a favour¬ 
able rainfall. In one district a population even of 800 to the square mile 
may live in comfort, while in another 200 to the square mile may mean 
starvation. But there can bo little doubt that even in the most fertile 
districts of India, in some of which, as in Azamgarh, the population 
amounts to over 1,000 to each square mile of cultivation, the situation 
must be perilous. 

Among other facts brought to light by the census operations of 1SS1 
wa-i the migration within India of large numbers of people from tho 
province of their birth; and this fact suggested to Ilis Excellency the 
Viceroy the desirability of, in the first place, instituting an enquiry into 
thosf; cases in which a considerable population had been induced to move 
from overcrowded districts to sparsely inhabited tracts. 'Ihe practical 

object of the enquiry was to set forth the agency or influences employed 

to initiate such movements, the difficulties attending them, and in tho 
case of unsuccessful efforts, the causes of failure. The result has been 
the acquisition of valuable information, which is published in a con¬ 
densed form as an Appendix (U) to this Resolution. 
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3. In anticipation of the detailed analytical examination of agricul¬ 
tural tracts, which it. is the duty of the Departments of Land Records 
and Agriculture eventually to provide, but which may not be fully 
worked cmt for many years to come, Ilis Excellency next considered it 
desirable that an enquiry should be made into the condition of the lower 
classes of the population, with a view to discovering what localities are, 
on account of the pressure of population and insufficiency of produce, in 
urgent need of relief. 

The replies to the enquiry thus instituted are, on the whole, of an' 
encouraging nature, and testify to the great progress in the prosperity 
and protection of agricultural interests which has followed the extension 
of railways and canals. But the Government of India desires it to be 
distinctly understood that the enquiry to which reference is now made 
w r as necessarily only of a cursory and incomplete character, and in no wav 
supersedes the obligation, placed upou Departments of Land Records 
and Agriculture by the Resolution of 1881, to continue to work out the 
careful analysis of agricultural tracts, which is necessary in order to 
ascertain with certainty and precision in what localities any section of the 
lower classes of the population is suffering from insufficiency of food, or 
from other causes which tend to a degradation of agricultural operations 
and to local distress. In the meantime, the enquiry which has been 
made enables the Government of India to place before Local Govern¬ 
ments and Administrations a sketch (Appendix A) of the general con¬ 
dition of the lower classes in India, and to indicate roughly the locali¬ 
ties in respect to which it appears desirable to examine the question 
whether the inland migration can % bo usefully encouraged, 

4. It may be stated briefly that, over the greater part of India, the 
condition of the lower classes of the agricultural population is not one 
which need cause auy great anxiety at present. The circumstances of 
these classes are such as to secure in normal seasons physical efficiency 
ior the perfo rmance of agricultural work, though in the tracts classed 
as “ insecure ” there is always a risk in the event of a failure of the 
rams, that the more indigent class of the people may be overtaken by 
distress in various degrees and forms, and bo deprived df the wages 
ordinarily provided by the agricultural operations on which in normal 
sea>ons they .depend for t heir livelihood. There is evidence to show 
that iu all Dirts of India there is a numerous population which lives 
fioiu hand to mouth, is always in debt owing to reckless expenditure on 
marriages and other ceremonies, and in consequence of this indebtedness 
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and of the fact that their creditors, the middlemen, intercept a large 
proportion of the profits of agriculture, does not save, and has little or 
nothing to fall back upon in bad seasons. Nevertheless, in the majority of 
cases, there is no sufficient cause for the direct interference of Gov¬ 
ernment. 

In one or two parts of the country, however, there seem to be 
grounds for anxiety. In Behar, it is believed, that 40 per cent, of a 
population of 15,313,359 is in a state of agricultural degradation. The 
chief remedy suggested by the Government of Bengal is emigration. 
Emigration to the Colonies, to the tea plantations of Assam, and with 
far greater effect to the eastern districts of Bengal, already relieves, in a 
certain measure, the congestion of population in Behar; but the 
obstacles of climate and language and the risk to health in reclaiming 
land in Assam or Eastern Bengal have hitherto impeded emigration on 
a larger scale. . In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh there is now 
no evidence of marked agricultural degradation, and even in districts 
such as Balia, where the density of population is over 700 to the square 
mile, the fertility of soil which is the cause of the density of population 
secures general prosperity. Still the census figures, which show that in 
twenty-one districts there is a population of more than 500 to the 
square mile, suggest the inference that the time may not be far distant 
when it may be necessary to relieve over-population by some compre¬ 
hensive scheme of emigration. This remark especially applies to the 
districts east of Lucknow. And although the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh is of opinion that there is at present 
nothing which demands special action in those Provinces, it recognizes 
as the best corrective for local distress the emigration of the surplus 
population from one part of the country to another. In the rest of 
India, with the one exception of the Katnagiri District in the Bombay 
Presidency, no precautionary measures of exceptional character seem to 
bo immediately culled for; so tlmt in existing circumstances Debar is the 
tract which demands the chief and closest attention of the Administra¬ 
tion. But as before remarked the enquiry which has been made and 
which lias led to the above conclusion is only of a preliminary character 
and mu^t be supplemented by the careful analysis of agricultural tracts 
which was enjoined on Departments of Lund He cords and Agriculture in 
the Resolution of 1831. 

5. In considering the areas which are or may be rendered available 
for the relief of these overpopulated districts (which may briefly be 
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described as the alluvial region between Lucknow and Patna), it will be 
convenient to make some attempt to group unoccupied tracts under tbe 
several classes into which they naturally fall when certain well marked 
physical peculiarities are taken into consideration. Tne classification 
thus roughly assumed is not however put forward as accurate or 
exhaustive. 


Land which is dither unoccupied or insufficiently occupied may he 
divided into four classes: 


(<?) culturally land which can support no population without irri¬ 
gation ; 


(h) eulfcuiable land which can support only a scanty population until 
supplied with irrigation or other protection against drought; 

( c ) waste culturuble land which when reclaimed can support a full 
population ; 

Of) land unculturablo owing to natural causes inherent in the soil. 

Broadly speaking, the entire country west of a line from Peshawar 
to Bikanir and Bikanir to Karachi lies within class (tf), and comprhes 
about a third of the Punjab, with Sind, and the adjacent Native States. 
The average monsoon rainfall is much below 10 inches; the soil, though 
feitile, is ari l, except along the lino ol rivers ; water occurs only at a con¬ 
siderable depth, and wells are difficult of construction. Expanding popn- 
lation in these tracts must follow canal irrigation, which has been large¬ 
ly extended in recent years bot h in the Punjab and Sind, and will con¬ 
tinue to be developed as rapidly as means permit. 


Ihe second division (4) embraces the regions to which the south-west 
monsoon gives only a rainfall varying from 1 0 to 30 inches. It is split into 
two sections, a northern and a southern, which together occupy about a third 
of the whole peuinsula. The northern section lies within the angle formed 
between aline from Peshawar to Allahabad and a line from Allahabad to 
i hi rod a, and is of course- exclusive of the tract already classed under (r/). 
ihe southern section is roughly represented by the interior of a triangle 
having the delta oC the Godavery for its apex and the inucr lino of tho 
rstern Cxhats for its base. Though sparsely populated, these regions 
an altcadv almost wholly occupied, aud the areas at the disposal of 
Go\anm.iiit fur colonization are small. But evert if extensive areas 
welt, available, ii is open to grave doubts whether Government would act 
wbrlv ia < jcoiiingiuo* thy increase of population in these district*, 
Except ill the lower half of the southern seel ion, which is fi d by ihe 
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north-east or cold weather monsoon, tin- rainfall is exceedingly precarious, 
and the population has at various periods been reduced by famine. Of 
recent years railways have done much to open up these tracts; but while 
improved communications will mitigate the loss of human life from 
starvation, they exercise no protective influence on agriculture, or the 
principal agencies through which agriculture is maintained—water and 
cattle. Protection can only he efficiently afforded by artificial irrigation, 
and in a great part, of the tracts in question the means of irrigation are 
wanting, while in others the soil is unsuited for irrigation. 

A consideration of climatic conditions and physical oh ir icteristics 
leads to the conclusion that the area grouped under the second class, 
though large and in parts fertile, affords little or no suitable outlet for 
redundant population. 


A more hopeful prospect is offered by the tracts which may be 
grouped under class (c). These comprise the whole of the sub-Ilima- 
layan belt, large tracts in the Central Provinces, the unreclaimed forests 
tying between those Provinces and Madras, and so much of Burma as is 
not yet cultivated. A great part of this area, particularly in Burma, is 
at the disposal of Government; the soil is fertile, and the rainfall suf- 
iiei.-nt and regular. There is already a spontaneous expansion of agri¬ 
culture going on ; but ample opportunity exists for a more rapid and 
regular effort at colonization. In the central and western sub-Himalayan 
tracts there is perhaps but little laud which could he utilized, while in 
the eastern portion of the same belt which lies below Darjeeling and in 
Assam, waste lands are already being opened up under the influence 
of European capital and improved communications, and it would seem 
unwise to interfere with or hasten this development. But in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces there exists a fairly considerable area of Government land 
possibly suitable for emigrants from the North-Western Provinces ; and 
in Burma, where the acquisition of the Upper Province lias given to India 
an accession of culturable land, of which the area is sufficient to meet the 
m ods of the redundant population of Madras and Bengal for many 
years, there are extensive tracts of land fitted for settlers from those 
Provinces. IIis Excellency the Governor General in Council has con¬ 
sulted the Local Governments as to the measures which may betaken to 
bring these lands under colonization. 

Coming to class (d), it may ho said to comprise all the barren tracts 
of pure rock, sand and saline soils which are to be found scattered over 
ImUa, and which amount roughly to onc-sixth of the total area oi 
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British territory. Though at present unfitted to support popnlati-'n, 
certain of these tracts may h) r skilful treatment be rendered culimnl le ; 
and with this object in view, it is of importance that they should he 
retained in the possession of Government. The measures which may 
h«* taken for their reclamation deserve discussion : they do not, however, 
come within the scope of the present enquiry. 

fi. U is of importance to hear in mind the exact words of the 
famine Commissioners when alluding to a possible scheme of migration* 
They spoke of the “ physical wants and the mental and moral idiosyn- 
cracies of the Indian agricultural population/' and the following typical 
instances of migration, which will be briefly noticed, show that these 
w.aius and idiosyncracies require most careful attention. 

lhe Jagdispur jungle in the Shahabad district, Bengal, about 8,000 
acies in extent, was cleared by Government, and a lease of it given to a 
luirnpenn firm. The whole area has been reclaimed, and is now cul¬ 
tivated by a thriving tenantry. In 1859 there was not a single inhabit¬ 
ant. In IbM the population was 8,597. The success in Jagdispur is, 
to a 1 1 rue extent, due. to the cautious manner in which the lessees 
proceeded, 1 hey did not risk failure In gathering too many emigrants 
at a time. 1 hoy found that a very few families sufficed to forma 
nuchus ; and that when once a reasonable prosperity was assured to 
them, other families soon follow d in their footsteps. They found it 
necessary to place some one in charge of their emigrants, who e<»uld 
communicate with the authorities, help them in their troubles, whether 
demesne, social or agricultural, and prevent them from getting into debt 
to money-lenders. Materials fur roofing their huts, and assistance in 
< he way of loans of seed, cattle and implements, w* re give, an i the 
emigrants wore secured in a right of occupancy after they had ploughed 
and sewn the land. 


In the Chanchal estate in the Maldah district, in Bengal, a ridge 

of waste about, six miles in length was reclaimed by the Manager of the 

estale, who induced some 80 families of Santa Is to settle. Fur the fir 4 

>cai the Sanfala were lulped with seedgraiu, and were i veil uinplov- 

'aii.ius descriptions until their crops were fit to out. Bight 

.. * ' Vle and in ten years the number of families in creased 

from 30 to 300. 


l 1 chance of Santa! migration d« serves to be mentioned. In 
lwSO the Indian H omo Mission to the Santa Is after prospecting t ho 
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neighbourhood of Guma Dwar in the Goal para District of Assam took 
twenty Santals tliere as pioneers to build sheds for the coming settlers- 
At the beginning of 1881, 220 Santals started and after surmounting many 
difficulties they have established nine villages with n population of some 
700 persons. They maintain their own village system, they seitR their 
differences among themselves and are all now well to do. The success 
of th n movement is due to the fact that it has been led and supervised 
by practical Europeans of the Mission who possessed the confidence of 
the Santals. Government has also assisted by defraying the travelling 
expenses of the emigrants from the Santa! Parganns to Guma Dwar and 
by granting advances free of interest to the settlers until they could reap 
a crop of their own. 

There are numerous other instances c f successful reclamation effected 
bv capitalists, which will be found in the Appendix (B) tc this Resolu¬ 
tion. A scheme of colonization, which was directly initiated by Govern¬ 
ment, deserves to be noticed here as the circumstances attending it$ 
failure furnish an useful lesson. The details of the Charwa colonization 
scheme were as follows. An agricultural colony was to be established 
in the Charwa jungle, in the west of the lloshangabad district, Central 
Provinces, the site proposed being within a few miles'of the Bombay 
road and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway ; the land was rich and 
the climate good. The colonists were to be drawn from the Kurini, 
Jut, Aliir, and other good cultivating castes in the trans-Ganges portion 
of the Allahabad and adjoining districts, and in the neighbouring parts 
of Oudb, and they were to be numerous enough to permit of 10 villages 
0 f 5() families each being founded. Men of character and influence were 
to be attracted to Rad the emigration by promises of revenue free land. 
The colonists were to be transported by rail to Charwa ; and when 
there, worn to bo supplied with plough cattle and agricultural impR- 
rm-nts. The sdtRment of each family was estimated to cost Rs. 200. 
Th<- ivfjui ite funds, amounting to one lakh of rupees, were made avail- 
ahl,. on c< hdiiRn that all rents paid by the colonists until the expiry of 
tie- settlement of lloshangabad were credited in repayment of the 
anwui.fc advanced. In sanctioning the scheme the Government of India 
was nut sanguine as to its success; and the subsequent history oi tho 
(jh.ni ua colony justified this doubt It will be seen, in the first place, 
that one of the conditions which led to success in the Jagdispur estate 
was ,k elected in the Charwa scheme, and that an attempt was made to 
fu.i <1 off hand 10 villages of 50 families each. Recruitment on so large 
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a scale mad ft ifc difficult to exercise much selection; and owing to the 
unfortunate choice of an agent for recruiting, the great majority of the 
persons who were located in Charwa, amounting at one time to 211 
families of 1,056 souls, were not really cultivators ; and even those of 
them who were accustomed to agricultural work were by no means the 
substantial raiyats whose settlement it was the object of the scheme to 
promote. In addition to this mistake in the selection of the settlers 
which in itself was fatal to success, there was an entire absence of lead¬ 
ers among the people, and consequently of any bond of union to 
enable them to overcome the hardships necessarily incident to an)’ 
attempt to colonise an uncultivated tract in a new country. The scheme 
failed utterly ; and although its failure was almost entirely due to a 
neglect of the principles ppon which it had been based and sanctioned, 
the discouraging experience of the Cluirwu colony has perhaps lt d to 
exaggerated ideas of the difficulties attending large reclamation and 
cplpnizati< n projects. 


It is also instructive to notice the various attempts made by Gov¬ 
ernment to encourage emigrants to settle in Lower Burma. In 1S7I, 
Bengal immigrants were introduced into Burma under a three-years 7 
agreement. Most favourable terms were giver, and about 7,000 
persons were imported. Of those, 800 absconded and returned to India ; 
some f und employment on the railways, roads, and canals ; some 
few enlisted in the police; others took to domestic service; and a 
very small number settled down to cultivation in the Monlmein dis¬ 
trict. The expenditure on this scheme amounted to nearly 6 lakhs 
of rupjes, of which only 1J lakhs was recovered. 

In 1876 a scheme was started to introduce labour from Madras. 
The immigrants bound themselves under contract, to work at a certain 
rate of wages, and Government undertook to pay them the specified 
wages, il no other employment were found for them. The scheme 
proceeded on the erroneous assumption that there were large employers 
oi labour in Burma, who would gladly avail themselves of the services 
of 1 he coolies, and who might induce tho immigrant families to settle 
do\wi on farms in the country. About 758 persons were imported 
and the scheme was abandoned at a loss to Government of Its. 37,d IS. 

In 1881 the Behar emigration scheme was introduced Again 
mo, l fuvoiual.de terms were offered by Government. The passage of 
each family v\a9 paid to Rangoon, and their conveyance to the village 
in which they were to live was defrayed by Government. Houses 
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were supplied, and food given, free of cost, until wages could be 
earned ; and work was assured to able-bodied labourers for one year. 
After completion of a year's work, holdings of culturable land in pro¬ 
prietary right of an area varying from 10 to 20 acres were to be allot¬ 
ted to each family. These holdings wore to be exempt from land 
revenue for five years. Finally a special oflicpr was to be deputed to 
take charge of the colonists and to guard their interests. About 
70 men and t women were sent to the Pyuntaza plain. They remained 
for a few weeks on the sites selected for them, receiving Government 
rations and doing but little work. At the end of that time they 
abandoned their homes, and took employment as coolies an the railway 
line, or returned to Rangoon. The scheme failed after costing Gov¬ 
ernment lls. 3*1,000. 

The failure of the above schemes has been attributed by local offi¬ 
cers to three causes: 

(i) The dislike of the natives of India to abandon their homes 

and to settle down in a foreign country. The result of 
this feeling is, that only the lower classes of the popula¬ 
tion, who are useless as agricultural settlers, can he induced 
to move. 

(ii) The agency which Government is compelled to employ is very 

varied, and fhe agents often induce the people to abandon 
their homes by fallacious promises, the mm- fulfilment of 
which produces discontent, among flic immigrants. 

(iii) Government, is unable to watch over the immigiants, and 

protect them against the petty annoyances which they meet, 
with in a new country amongst people differing from them 
in language and customs. 

It may he remarked in connection with this explanation of failure 
that the experience gained from Colonial emigration does not support 
the view that the classes who are induced to move arc useless as agri¬ 
cultural settlers, and suggests the theory that the mjoccss attending 
Colonial emigration is due to the existence of an agency for recruiting 
which understands its work. Language is an undoubted difficulty 
hut not of serious importance, if colonization is carried nut on prudent 
lines. 

The inferences which may perhaps be drawn from the history of 
the Charwa scheme iu the Central Provinces, ami the three attempts 
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in Burma, are, that if private capitalists are forthcoming, it will he 
better to work through them than to undertake direct responsibility 
on behalf of Government, and that personal supervision and continu¬ 


ity of effort are essential to success. 


7. It is encourafinm to turn from these records of failure to the 
consideration of a scheme which has boc*n carried out in the Multan 
district in the Punjab under careful personal supervision and with 
laudable continuity of effort. The Sidluiai canal ; n Multan was opened 
in May 1^80, and can irrigate about ^S/iOO acres annually. The area 
irrigable from the canal was almost entirely destitute of population, aud 
it was necessary to attract cultivators from other districts. For four 
months the Deputy Commissioner of the district failed to obtain any 
cultivators ; but at last one man came down to prospect. He was 
satisfied and returned to bis home in the Lahore district, whence he 
brought a number of bis relatives, lie was allowed to choose his own 
watercourse ; and fortunately the first crop sown gave a good out¬ 
turn. Thereafter the Deputy Commissioner was inundated with 
applications for land; and by March 1^88 some 600 adults of the 
cultivating classes, emigrants from other districts, were settled on plots 
averaging 90 acres each. The scheme has proved in every way success¬ 
ful • and its success is due to the fact that the Deputy Commissioner 
watched the location of immigrants, carefully selected the men who 
were to bring their relatives and friends to his district; and corresponded 
freclv with Deputv Commissioners of other districts as to the class of 

men he wished to settle on the new lands. 

In congratulating the Punjab Government on the manner in which 
this measure has been carried through, His Lxcellencv the Go\ern>'r 
General in Council considers that the lines laid down by that Govern¬ 
ment maV be found within certain limits applicable to othei paths of 
India. In the first place, recruitment proceeded under the supervision 
of district officers ; and the greatest cave was taken in the selection 
of leaders. Next, anangements were made to enable the settlers to 
irrigate their lands at once, aud thus, at the fn t harvest, to obtain a 
crop, without which the cattle could not have been fed. lak ivi ad¬ 
vances were freely given : aud settlers were encouraged to sink wells. 
Lastly, as far as it was possible, men of the same brotherhood or caste, 
or in some tway connected and having common interests, were settled 
in the same village. 
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lt, i«, however, evident that the movement of population from 
Lahore to Multan involves for less change of climate, of social customs, 
and of language, and far fewer difficulties, than the translation of 
population from Bengal to Burma, or from the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces to the Central Provinces; but His Excellency feels assured that, 
with a liberal and wise u>e of the provisions of the Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act and the Agriculturists* Loans Act, and with fail- 
rules for the lease of waste land, accompanied by proper supervision 
and continuous effort, the measure can be commenced and sustained 
with no very great outlay of capital. 

The offor by the Local Government of a fairly liberal lease of 
15,000 acres of waste land in the Tennasserim Division lias recently 
induced a well-known pioneer of colonization schemes to undertake 
at his own expense the settlement in Lower Burma of agriculturists 
from Behar, and to endeavour to introduce new staples and new me¬ 
thods of agriculture, and it is hoped that others will follow this 
example. 

8. Before coming to any decision as to the measures which should 
be advocated for the colonization of waste tracts, Mis Excellency in 
Council desired that the opinion, of those officers who would hereafter 
be employed in directing the movement should be obtained ; and ac¬ 
cordingly at the beginning of April last a Conference of the Directors 
of the Provincial Departments of Land Records and Agriculture was 
held at Delhi, at which, with the permission of the various Local Gov¬ 
ernments, the question of moving population to unoccupied tracts was 
discussed. The details of such movements received careful consider¬ 
ation, and the difficulties experienced in the past were fully sot 
forward. The Conference was agreed that it was desirable to take 
measures for generally promoting the policy, and that in particular 
every facility should be given to emigrants from Behar and the 
Norlh-Western Provinces for obtaining land in the Central Prov- 
inee?, or in Burma. Jt was pointed out that the people of Behar had 
mueh in common with the natives of the Central Provinces, and that a 
ryotwari settlement might be offered to immigrants from crowded dis¬ 
tricts of Bengal in the latter Provinces, but that such a system of settle¬ 
ment would greatly depend for its success on the liberal grant of ad¬ 
vancer. by Government under the Agriculturists 5 Loans Act, The 
question of working through capitalists was discussed; and it was agreed 
that when capitalists or adjoining landowners were ready to undertake 
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schemes of colonization, it would bo better to employ them and afford to 
them every reasonable facility. The Conference was of opinion that the 
best plan for carrying out a scheme of colonization from one Province 
to another would he to appoint in each a Special Officer, acquainted with 
the agricultural conditions of his own Province, for the conduct of 
operations or negotiations with capitalists; to circulate information as 
to the precise terms on which land could be obtained in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, Burma, and elsewhere, the nature of the soil, and the climatic 
conditions of the neigbourhood. The three chief difficulties which, in 
the opinion of the Conference, beset the scheme of colonization were 
climate, expense of moving and settling, and language; and in apprais- 
'og the success which had attended the Sidlmai colonization in the Pun- 
.lab, they nuticed that these difficulties had hardly been present. Two 
courses seemed open in moving population on a large scale to Burma or 
tlie Central Provinces, viz., either to trust to capitalists working for 
their own profit, or to adopt a system of emigration, under the supervi¬ 
sion of Government officers, with advances made by Government. Al¬ 
though the latter course might not in some cases prove financially 
successful, yet considering the importance of the end in view, the Con¬ 
ference did not deprecate a trial of it, and their conclusions have 
been placed for consideration before the Local Governments chiefly m. 
terested. 

The question has so far been viewed under one aspect, that of the 
necessity of relieving congested tracts. But there is another important 
aspect under which it must le regarded, viz., that of the desirability of 
promoting the wealth of the country by developing the cultivation of 
tracts now ing waste and unproductive* This financial consideration 
Ks one which should not be left out of sight ; and while commending t.hu 
scheme to Local Governments as a means of meeting the exigencies of 
°ver population, His Excellency in Council trusts that the ultimate 
financial benefits of the movement may iuduco the Various Adminis- 
Nations concerned to deal with the question in a liberal and far-s< ting 
banner. 

It must be remembered that the Government 0 f l n ^ j s in a 
very different position now from that in which it stood when the report 
the Famine Commission was presented, and when the schemes ol : 
emigration which have been alluded to in paragraph 5 of this Resolution 
were undertaken. A large tract of couni ry has recently been added to the 
Empire in Burma, and though the information about ite agricultural 
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capabilities is necessarily incomplete at present, it cannot be doubted 
that, the annexation of Upper Burma will help to solve the problem of 
relieving* the congested tracts of India on a scale and in a manner which 
could never have been obtained by emigration to the limited and 
unhealthy area of the Central Provinces. It has been held by those who 
have considered the question that a large initial mortality must he 
expected in the reclamation of waste lands, and this opinion, so far as 
it relates to tracts in the Central Provinces, in the Terai, and i t\ Assam, 
is more or less based on experience. But as at present advised the Gov¬ 
ernment of India does not anticipate that the climate and conditions of 
Upper Burma will prove prejudicial to the health of the Indian agricul¬ 
turist, and it seems in every way expedient that attention should he 
chiefly directed to that country as the possible field for relieving over¬ 
population in India. The first essential in colonization in India is tho 
opening out of communications, and it is found that when once good 
roads arc established population moves along them easily and rapidly. 
A great step lias been already made by the construction of the railway to 
Mandalay, and feeder roads will probably bring within the reach c i 
Emigrants land of excellent quality. In the past the subsidies to 
steamers plying to Rangoon produced a much larger influx of popula¬ 
tion than any of the schemes which were directly undertaken by Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Some preliminary proposals of a practical nature have already been 
submitted by the Chief Commissioner of Burma, and are now under the 
consideration of the Government of India. Large grants of land to 
capitalists are advocated, and it is proposed to set aside 100,000 acres for 
thirt purpose in Lower and Upper Burma. It is recommended that the 
grantees should be allowed to settle their own terms with tenants, that 
the grant* should at first be made on liberal conditions, that precautions 
(should be taken to avoid the importation of immigrants at inconvenient 
wniaons when employment is not forthcoming, that care should be taken 
in the selection of immigrants, that they should not be kept in depbt m 
Rangoon, and lastly, that no immigrants except those who come to 
wetfcle as cultivators should at first at any rate be accompanied by their 

wives* 

10. It is especially important that the Chief Commissioners of Bur- 
roa an ’d the Central Provinces should collect information which would 
fihoW the area of waste land available for cultivation, the nature of the 
6 „il, the character of the cultivatiou practised iu the vicinity, the 




climatic conditions cd tlm neighbourhood, the routes by which the land 
way ke reached, and the conditions under which the land is to be leased. 
This information will he published in all Provinces of India, the Govern¬ 
ments of which should require the Departments oC Lands Records aud 
Agriculture to take early steps towards disseminating among the people 
«f overcrowded tracts the particulars furnished by the Chief Commis¬ 
sioners, to submit definite proposals for further suitable action, and to 
encourage the development of such schemes as that which has already 
secured the colonization of a tract iu Lower Burma by settlers from 
Bengal. 

11. It will be convenient in conclusion to summarize the measures 
■'Inch the Government of India has, under the direction of His Ex¬ 
cellency Lord DulTerin, already taken iu connection with the subject of 
‘"laud emigration: Firstly, the obligation has been placed upon Depart- 
mtnts of Land Records and Agriculture to ascertain in what tracts relief 
>8 needed. Secondly, an enquiry has been instituted into the facts and 
circumstances under which population now moves from one part of India 
to another. Thirdly, an enquiry has been made into the condition; of 
the agricultural population in all parts of India. Fourthly, tho subject 
has been with the permission of tho Local Governments, discussed at a 
Conference of tho Directors of the Departments of Land Records and 
Agriculture whose proceedings has been placed before them for consider¬ 
ation. Fifthly, the Governments of tlie North-Western Provinces and 
Bengal, which contain the most crowded tracts, were invited to depute 
officers to tho Central Provinces and Burma for discussion with the au¬ 
thorities there of the procedure which should he adopted. 

It now remains for tho Local Governments concerned to submit their 
opinion aud advice to the Supreme Government. 

[ True Extract* ] 

K. C. BUCK, 

Secretary to the Government of India . 

Appendix A. 

1 1 (tis of t/u Hcjjoi is received on the enquiry made into the condition of 
the lower classes of the population. 


• i., - u) ’ nt3 brought to notice if) tho reports which are 
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and his dependence on the money-lender, is a common feature in all 
Provinces. The absence of thrift is a very prominent characteristic of 
the people ; and it is not an exaggeration to say that over the greater 
part of the continent the small cultivators and labourers live from hand 
to mouth. The prevailing custom of extravagant expenditure ou 
marriages and other ceremonies appears in every report. The depression 
of certain classes of artisans, whose occupation has disappeared before 
the inroad of foreign goods, is noticed in most Provinces ; but there is 
evidence that this class is finding new forms of employment, and the fact 
need not cause much anxiety. 

The information given regarding diet, clothes, and houses is both 
useful and interesting. In Bengal the two meals a day, with rice as 
the staple food, change in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh into 
three meals a day, consisting of maize, millets, and pulse, and, as the 
spring crop is harvested, of barley, peas, and gram, eked out with 
vegetable pottage. Milk everywhere is a great auxiliary ; and in normal 
years the people seem to en joy a rude plenty. In the Punjab the ser 
ata , i.e., two pounds of flour, is the ordinary ration ; and this is sup¬ 
plemented by pulse, vegetables, and condiments. Similarly in Bombay 
the ration of an adult man consists of two pounds of grain, chiefly 
millets, and occasionably rice and wheat, helped with pulse and con¬ 
diments. In Sind the diet is more generous. Meat is not unfre¬ 
quent, and milk or curd and ghi seldom absent. In Madras a wage of 
6 rupees a month enables a whole family to have three meals a day 
of rice and ragi (millet), with toddy or fish (near the coast), and butcher's 
meat oqje or twice a week. But such a wage dues not admit of the 
use of milk, butter-milk, or ghi. 

The information given about clothing is valuable, for the style of 
dress vei 7 often reflects the condition of the rural poor, while the 
evidence as to the general use of ornaments and jewelry suggest that 
the mass of the people have a margin they could fall back upon when 
labour was not forthcoming. In Bengal the dress of an ordinary peasant 
is a clkoctiy or cloth worn round the waist and reaching down to tho 
knee, and a piece of smaller cloth called a gumcha , or scarf. This serves 
the double functions of a towel at the bathing ghat, and a turban in the 
fields. Some can afford the luxury of a shirt or piran and a chadur, or 
loniv scarf worn on the upper part of the body, a pair of slippers and an 
umbrella. The women wear a single dhooti or sari wrapped round from 
the head to the ankles. The ordinary dJiooli costs about one rupee. 




cc Their clothes are always scanty, not so much from poverty, as from 
the fact that they are not uesd to wearing* much clothes/'* In Behar a 
rezai, or quilt, is added to the wardrobe for winter use. Trinkets and 
jewelry are. common, and it is a noticeable fact that English piece-goods 
seem universally used in Bengal In the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh the men are fairly clad; most of them have a padded quilt ovblanket 
for the cold weather. The women and children are worse off. A village 
woman rarely has any wraps. Most of them pass the nights in their 
day clothes—a cotton petticoat, wrapper, and bodice. “ As a rule, they 
and the children sleep in the cold weather during the warm afternoons 
and the early hours of night, and from midnight to dawn cower over a 
fire of rubbish in the yard of the dwelling house.” Mr. Irwin, in Bae 
Bareli , comments on the scarcity of warm clothing. He found among 
1/3 persons only 10 blankets, 16 rezais (quilts stuffed with cotton) and 
2 l quilts ; so that more than three-fourths of these persons went through 
the winter with no better covering than the common sheet. There is 
evidence to show that during the three months of severe cold, viz., from 
December to February, the lowest classes, especially the women and 
children, are insufficiently clad. In the Punjab , with the exception of the 
notice of clothes made, in selected cases, of the Delhi Division, nothing 
is said as to dress, but the style is much the same as in the North- ft estern 
Provinces and Oudh though the use of rezais is probably more general 
in the colder climate of the Punjab. In Bombay full information is 
given. The usual clothing of a man consists of shoulder and waist- 
cloths, jacket, turban and shoes, with a blanket for protection against 
cold and damp. A woman has a petticoat, bodice and cotton wrapper, 
and generally shoes. The earlier tribes wear scantier clothing and spend 
about he. 1-6-0 on their dress. For agriculturists generally the cost 
of clothes varies from about 1 to 5 rupees. In Madras nothing is said 
as to clothes. In Assam the dress of the people is above their station in 
Hie. In Berar , the people are well clad. In the Central Provinces , 
but little clothing is wanted, and the people apparently possess this. 
It should be noticed in conclusion, that the use of ornaments is almost 
universal. 

The houses of the agricultural classes are of the most primitive 
description, but they serve the purpose of shelter. Bengal appears to be 
woibt off in the matter of houses. Mud-walls and a thatch, or bamboo 
walis, when as in hihar the soil is such, that raud-w r all8 cannot be built, 
make up the simple architecture of Bengal, In Orissa the houses arc 
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built on each side of a fairly wide street with a background or garden. 
There ventilation is possible, and the houses are neat and clean. Else¬ 
where it may be said that the houses are dark and entirely without 
ventilation. Nothing is said about houses in the North-lVezlern Prov¬ 
inces and Oudh , and the Punjab . In Bombay the style of houses varies. 
In Gujerat houses are either tiled or thatched, with walls of bamboo or 
mud. In the Deccan stone and sun-dried bricks are used. In the 
Konkan wattle-walls appear, while in Sincl the vast majority of the 
lower classes are contented with a thatched wattle-walled hut of tamarisk 
twigs, which would cost about Its. 3 a year. The Government of Madras 
states that the old thatched hut is being largely replaced by the tiled 
house. In the Central Provinces there are the usual huts, wattle- 
walled, clay or sun-dried bricks, with a grass thatch. In Assam the 
houses of the poorest peasants though constructed of the flimsiest 
materials are considered to be far more commodious than those of persons 
of a similar class in other parts of India. 

Bengal . 

It is to be noticed that there is far more prosperity in the eastern 
* Arc I 2 ,u 8 sq.m. Population tllan iu western districts of Bengal. In the 
3 .wi,«3. Chittagong* Division the cultivators and agri- 

cultural labourers are described as being in a state of at least, compara¬ 
tive comfort. The people of Chittagong are mostly agriculturists ; and 
even day-labourers, domestic servants, &c., have their patch of laud, 
which is cultivated by them or their families. 

Their houses are larger and better than the houses in Western Bengal; 
they wear Letter clothes; they eat better food, not infrequently flesh— 
and can afford to remain idle, and to amuse themselves for days together. 
Several reasons are given for the prosperity in Chittagong :—the low 
assessment of land revenue; the security from failure of the principal 
crop—rice; the fertility of the soil; and the facilities of water-carriage. 
One opinion is given by a Native official, which is utterly opposed to 
that given by all the other officers of the division. He considers that 
the struggle for existence is becoming harder; that the rise in wages 
has been more than counterbalanced by a rise in the price of provisions; 
and that the export of lice is an evil. 

The condition of things in the Dacca + Division is still more pros- 

t Are. is.ooo sq. m. Population P erouS thou g h shoulJ be remembered that 
0,7 <ai,u.a>. the weavers, potters, and some other castes or 

classes, wheeling to an hereditary employment in places where it has 
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ceased to be remunerative, or in numbers exceeding the demand, are 
no doubt in bad circumstances. Mr. Larminie, the Commissioner, 
writes that, “ looking to their needs, the peasantry of Eastern Bengal 
are about the most prosperous in the world.” In Central Bengal, which 
is composed of the Presidency* and Bay shaky e\ 
Divisions, with the PurneahX and Maldah§ 
districts, the agricultural classes are almost as 
prosperous as those of Eastern Bengal . The 
labourer gets from 3 to *1 annas a day ; and 
there is a great demand for skilled labour. In 
Moors/icdabad, || in the extreme west of the division, the wages of agri¬ 
cultural labour sometimes fall to 2 annas a day, which may be considered 
as the minimum consistent with the unstinted supply of food to ordinary 
families; hut, with this exception, Central Bengal is a tract where the 
question of deficiency of food does not arise. The Collector of ]\laldah 
writes “ the cultivators with holdings less than average (5 acres) have in 


• Aroa 12,029 «q. ra. Population 
8.201.912. 

t Area 17,428 f?q. m. Population 
7.7n:j.77.">. 

X Area 4,950 eq. in. Population 

1 , 81 * 0 - 7 . 

S Area 1,891 sq. tn. Population 
710,113. 

Area 2,114 uq. m. Population 
1,226,700. 


ordinary years more than enough to live upon in a way that implies the 
best physical condition of which the climate and their habits admit, and 
with ii margin to provide against an occasional bad season.” The 
weavers arc badly off, but the rest of the artisans arc fairly well off, and 
the labourers, though living poorly and from band to mouth, are not on 
the verge of destitution. A largo proportion of them undergo suffering 
in bad years and need urgent relief in times of severe drought or flood. 
In Purneah the climate is enervating and the population indolent, but 
in ordinary years the cultivators arc “ extremely comfortably off.” The 
report of Mr. Smith, Commissioner of the Presidency Division, contains 
few opinions, but many facts of importance— 


“ Good seasons go to balance batl seasons in the matter the mat. aj tin $ bill. 

During times of scarcity heavier debts arc incurred, which arc pawl off in years of plen¬ 
ty. It is the nature of a native of the lower classes to accept advances wherever he 

can get them. Indebtedness seldom means starvation , but usually quUo th" 
reverse.** 


Mr. Forbes \yrites: 

"The general conclusions to which the result of the enquiries point* are Hint, 
while tho upper classes of cultivate!, holding directly from the zamindtu, aw in < 
and independent circumstances, the under-tenants, though paying comparatively high 
rentB, are b! ilL able with ordinary ease to provide them.--‘Ives with a sufficiency of oo • 

and clothing and other necessaries”.-there is no cause for anxiety un- 

der any ordinary circumstances, such as have obtained for many yeavs past, us 1 
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any cla-.s oi the labouring population suffering from an insufficiency of food- 
supply.” 

Mr. Smith s report abounds in useful statistics. His remarks upon 
beggars are interesting, and the following passage possesses an interest 
in connection with famine relief: — 


The natives of the country, both Hindus and Mahorncdans, though by custom 
and leligion exceedingly charitable, arc not actively bo. The recipients of charity 
must come to their doors to be fed. The result is that the sturdy beggar prospers 
while the sick and infirm, who are beggars not by choice but from necessity, are often 
left to starve unpitied, and their condition does not awake any active feeling of sym¬ 
pathy among their neighbours.” 

The facts quoted by Mr. Smith regarding beggars show that this 
numerous class is a great drain upon the resources of the agricultural 
classes. 


• Area 13, 806 sq. ni. Popula* 
ti. n 7,8D3.l»5l. 

t Arc-. 1,2^3 gq. m. Population 
3,012,70S. 

X Area 476 sq, m. Population 
635,381. 

' Ai f a 2,GOT aq. in. Population 
3,3014623. 


The Burdwan* Division, with the Metropolitan District of JTooghli /} \ 
Kowah t and Burchoan ,§ lias the full benefit of 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta. It has been 
affected by the Burdwan fever, which while re¬ 
ducing the population has also tended to increase 
the demand for labour and to keep the supply 
of land for cultivation undiminished. (t Under such conditions it ap¬ 
pears that a sufficient maintenance may be earned even by a people 
debilitated by recurring illness.” 

Mr. Toynbee, the Colloctor of Jloaghly, whose evidence before the 
Famine Commission as Collector of Patna was of a somewhat gloomy 
nature, now records : 


“ The condition of the |ioorer classes in this district, compared with that of the 
{•ame clas.-e; in England, may unhesitatingly bo described as superior in every respect. 
There in no such thing a*? want or starvation among them, and not one individual who 
does not know, when he rises in the morning, how or where he will procure food for 
the day. Their wauts are few and easily satisfied. The climate in which they live 
and all their 5?u non tidings are enervating and, to our view, demoralizing ; ambition 
they have none, beyond the immediate want* and wishes of the day ; but judged from 
their own point of view, and by their own standard, they are prosperous and content- 
«d ; uiid I doubt not that there are thousands upon thousands of the English poor 
who would gladly change their places with them.” 


In Burdwan District the effects of the fever are painfully promi¬ 
nent. '‘The sickly physique is now the ordinary physique and com* 
mauds the ordinary labour rates. The heal thy physique is the excep¬ 
tional one and commands special and very high rates/' But in spite of 
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the fever Mr. Oldham, the Collector, is able to state after a very- 
careful enquiry : 

“ Finally, taking the rates of food which have prevailed for the last 13 years, th«*y 
have enough with which to procure, and they do procure, a sufficiency of wholesome 
food enough to support their wives, children and dependent relatives; to bestow on 
their universal charity ; to expend on festivals and celebrations, and to enable thorn to 
meet at least the approaches of a time of scarcity. They are much better off than 1, 
on a Superficial view of their circumstances, or than their own fellow-residents of 
superior station, suppose them to he ; ard the only individuals among them who have 
no margin, or but. the slenderest margin, are their dependent relatives, the most 
numerous of whom are old widows and others disabled by sickness, age, or some bodily 
mental infirmity.” 


In Mulnapnr * District the first note of distress is struck, and, 
„ , , although the Bengal Government in its review 

* Area 5,092 sq. m. Population 13 

a 't Population states that symptoms of chronic poverty appear 

in Bankor>ralr\ District, it can hardly be conelu- 
ded from the Collector's report that the situation in Bankoorak is at all 
unfavourable. He writes : “ the cultivators and other people including 
labourers are generally beyond the power of heartless money-lenders and 
live more comfortably off than their forefathers. Debts are incurred 
for marriages and other ceremonies. Agricultural labourers get on an 
average annas a day, which is barely sufficient to meet their daily 
expenses; but there is no want of work for them/' In Midnapnr Dis¬ 
trict, however, there is evidence furnished by the native Settlement 
Officer which suggests that tho condition of the ryots in a part of the 
district is unsatisfactory. Land and cattle are both stated to be deteri¬ 
orating—the former from impoverishment of the soil; the latter from 
waut of fodder. The grazing grounds have disappeared before the 
weavers and other castes, who have now taken to agriculture for their 
subsistence. The ryots live from hand to mouth. Two full meals of 
coarse* rice per day are a luxury to them. They cannot afford dal and 
vegetables daily : salt is their ordinary condiment and kalati (a kind of 
aquatic plant), and boiled brinjal form their daily vegetable diet. The 
increase of salt duty has boon a great hardship to them. r lhey think 
themselves fortunate when they get fish and dal at dinner : this they 
hardly do more than once a week. Their physique has deteriorated from 
insufficient food and constaut attacks of malarious fever. 


Groat weight should ho given iu Bengal to tho opinion of a Settlement 
Officer, as he possesses means of acquiring information which tho ordin¬ 
ary district officers do nut enjoy, but it si to be noticed tlml the 
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•Area n,139 sq.m. Popula¬ 
tion 23.127,1 < >4-. 

+ Area 3,921 eq, m. Population 
l,t»Q, 77 l. 

% Area 4,203uq. in. Population 
f,06O.l5*. 

5 Area 23,017 sq. in. Population 
16,003,911 

1 Arm 3,631 sq. m. Population 
1,721.0* 

r Are * 1,306 sq. iu. Population 

9. 

♦ • Ar'.: 2 *70«q. m. Population 
1,76*'.860. 

ft Ar. II 1.712 6<J. m. Popula¬ 
tion 2.I2*.0 J 2. 

II Area3,003sq. ui. Population 


§r ; Arm 3,235 sq. m. 
tlon 3,033,*117 

Jill Arm 2,022 «q. m. 
ttoi’ 2,- -C,3b3. 


Popula- 

Popuia- 


]Bub-divisional officers of the Mtdnapur District are of opinion that all the 
people have a sufficiency of food. Moreover, with Calcutta near at hand, 
there need be no alarm for the agricultural classes of Midnapur, and, 
briefly stated, there is nothing in the circumstances of the divisions 
mentioned above which would justify any presumption that the people 
are generally in a condition requiring relief. 

But on passing into the province of Behar ,* which includes the dis¬ 
tricts of Monghyr f and Bhagnlpur\ as well as 
the Patna Division,§ the scene changes. Ex¬ 
cluding Champarun\\ and Shahabad ^f districts 
where land remains to be broken up, the Behar 
Province comprises seven districts, Pallia,** 
Gya, ft Muzzafarpur,\% Durbkunga,§§ i$arw«,||[| 
* Bhagnlpur and Monghyr, with a population 
of 15,‘313,359. Wages are low; the highest 
wage is 2 annas a day : employment is insuffici¬ 
ent : rents are high and tenure is insecure. 

The facts included in the following extracts apply generally to all 

the seven named districts of Bchar: 

The Settlement Officer, Mr. Collin, writing with special reference to two villages 
examined hv him in the district, observes : M From the foregoing description of tho 
condition of the agricultural classes in thin pergunnah (Daphor), it appears that they 
need not at present cause any apprehension and that in ordinary years they have 
anfficir nt no uns of subsistence. The picture which I have drawn does not, however, 
show any great prosperity, and shows that the lower classes, which, including the 

weaving cla^s, amounting to 2d per cent, of the population, have little chance of 
improving their position, and that they would have no resources to fall back upon 
in time of scarcity.” The Collector of Monghyr remarks that he has come acre s 
muTiy inhabitants who wore thin and apparently m want of due nourishment. The 
Collector of Patna writes of ryoU holding loss than four local tygW 0* two and a 
half aorej —‘ Their fare is of the very coarsest, consisting to a great extent of Ihtsar, 
dal, a . I the quantity is insufficient during a considerable part of tho year. They 
can onlv take one full rncal instead of two. They are badly housed, and in the cold 
weather insufficiently clothed.” As to labourers, he adds, that their condition is 
i v th. r worse: “ They are almost always paid in kind, the usual allowance of a grown 

man being 2 to seers of the coarsest and cheapest grain, value about 11 annas 
Worn - reecho about half this rate, but their employment is le?s regular. Ordinarily^ 
luale labourers do not find employment for more than eight months of tho year." 
Tim (( iclti ion to bo drown is that, of tho agricultural population, a large proportion, 
mv V » ji.'i* cent arc insufficiently fed, to s.iy nothing of clothing and housing. 
They i. enough food t » support life end to enable them to work, but they 
b/tvj to iio-hugo long fast , having for a considerable part of the year to satufy 
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themselves with one full meal in the day. With regard io Gy a, the Commis- 
sioner accepts a statement made by the Collector that 40 per cent, of the 
population arc insufficiently fed. Dr. Lethbridge, the Inspector General of Jails, 
writes : — u In Behar, the districts of Mozufferpore and Sarun,and parts of Durbbunga 
and Chumparun arc the worst, and there is almost constaut insufficiency of food 
among those who earn their living by daily labour.” 

The remarks of the Bengal Government on the measures which sug¬ 
gest themselves for relieving the pressure in Behar should be read. A 
survey and record-of-rights under the Bengal Tenancy Act, emigration 
and popular education, are all mentioned; but of these emigration which 
is now rendered possible on a large scale by the annexation of Upper 
Burma, appears to be the most practical and expedient. 

Sufficient has been quoted to show that in the seven districts of the 
Behar Province the struggle for existence is very severe j but a few 
statements made by the Collector of Bhagulpnr and the Settlement 
Officer of the Banaili and Srinagar Estate may be added. The former 
writes: u the mass of ryots are not under-fed, but the labourer is under¬ 
fed for about a fourth of the year. His wage as quoted in cash is miser¬ 
ably low, and varies from five piec in the south and extreme north to six 
pice over most of the district. Cash payments are rare, and although the 
labourer benefits to a small degree by the rise of prices, viz. y to the extent 
that his wage on grain exceeds his actual com urn pthn thereof, the system 
of grain payment is u real danger to the population. For directly a crop 
shows signs of failing, the grain store is husbanded, and the labourers are 
under-fed. The worn or is the worst-fed man in the village community. 

The Settlement Officer of the Srinagar estate gives interesting details 
as to the employment and food of the labourers. Employment is forth¬ 
coming for six months in the year; for the remainder of the year it 1*9 
fitful or entirely wanting. The villagers do not purchase oil except for 
rubbing on the head and body occasionally. It would be luxury if they 
could get some oil to cook their vegetables. The conclusions of this officer 
are summed up thus :—'The working classes with or without small holding 
are badly clothed, badly housed; do not enjoy any luxury of life; live from 
hand to mouth, but do not suffer from actual want of food in ordinary 
years , 

The Choia Nay par Division* covers an immense area and contains 
* jo™ 20,066 m twin. ra ces whose conditions varies from little more 

ti va pum- . . . 

than savagery to orderly and cjvihzed commu¬ 
nities. The inspector General of Jails remarks that the only parts of 
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Bengal in which there need he anxiety regarding 1 sufficiency of food, 
. . . m PA _ nl _ are Behar and Choia Nagpur. In Manbhoom* 

* Area 4,147 eq. m. Fopula- 

tion 1 , 059 , 228 . District it is stated that among the labouring 

classes there is a section, under one fifth, which is well-to-do, but the 
majority have to put up with a standard of living which is barely half 
as high as that common among the cultivators. In the Singbkoom'X 
+ Area3,753 sq. m . Population District there are no indications of want, and in 
45 t Ama 12.045 sq. m. Popuia- some parts there is distinct prosperity. In the 
Lohai(lugga% District there is good evidence to 
show that two meals a day is the rule, and the number of cattle and 
utensils argues a comfortable state of things. Emigration and em¬ 
ployment in the local tea gardens also assist to keep up the standard of 


living. 


In the Ilazanhagh^ District there is no ground for anxiety, and the 
„ , district reports justify the conclusion of the 

§ Area 7,021 aq. ra. Popula- 1 J J . 

tion 1 , 104 , 742 . Commissioner that, though debt is rife and there 

arc many poor people in the division whose livelihood, especially when 
there are partialfailures o£ crops, is precarious, there is no doubt that the 
great majority are not ordinarily severely pressed. “ The physique of 
different classes, castes, and tribes varies very much ; but, generally 
speaking, it is good.” 


The reports for the Ori.ua JDivision|[ are written by officers of whom 

„ , . many are new to the districts. As regards Poo- 

• ArcaO,OG3 eq.m. Population J e 

3 *v£S.«s m. Pupal.- ree If District, however, there is the evidence of 
.Mr. Taylor who possesses consider;) l>le experience, 
and lie seems to think that the poorer classes arc not under-fed. Even 


after three successive years’ failure of the rice crop there was no sign of 
actual starvation or serious distress. Dr. Saudel, Civil Surgeon, how¬ 
ever, is of opinion that the poorer classes, are not properly fed or elad. 
They barely subsist on coarse rice and a spinnage curry cooked without 
oil. As a rule, they do not have more than one meal a day. 


In the Bala sore** District Dr. Zorab, who has had 15 years’ local 
, experience, testifies to a prosperous state of 

•• Aren 2,066 nq. m. Populft- r > 1 * , 

lion uin.dno. affairs- The Deputy Collector who has U years 

local experience says :—“ As regard sufficiency of food I may say that if 
tEw be people in this district really sudering fr< m a daily insufficiency 
of food, their number is not greater than what is to be always found even 
in prosperous countries under special circumstances.” 
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Oli the wholo, the evidence for the Orissa Division is of a reassuring 
tendency. 

The foregoing extracts are on the whole satisfactory. The reports 
indicate the prevalance of indebtedness, but there is reason to believe 
that indebtedness, usually the result of expenditure ou marriages and 
other ceremonies, is quite compatible with a fairly comfortable condi¬ 
tion of life. 

On this point, Mr. Boswell, Officiating Commissioner of Patna, 
states : 

“ General indebtedness of a poor agricultural community is not like, and is much 
less bad than, the common indebtedness of an extravagant man. It means nothing 
more than that in the tight season—that is, the season of ploughing and sowing -the 
mahajan advances what he recovers with interest in the harvest. The strange notion 
that borrowing makes a permanent, addition to a cultivator s income, and the common 
view that a peasantry in debt is on its way to ruin, seem to be equally wrong and 
almost equally paradoxical In a low state of civiliz ation people are unable to do their 
own saving. Their mahajans do it for thorn, and make them pay welt for it ; hut in 
an ordinary year the produce of the soil, including, of course, pastnro and jangle 
supports the cultivator, the labourer, the mahajan and the landlord.” 

Frequent mention is made of the depressed condition of certain 
classes, the artizans and weavers, who have undoubtedly been injured by 
the introduction of English goods. They are, however, taking to other 
employments. In conclusion, the following quotation which gives a 
summary of facts and inferences made by the Bengal (ioverument fur¬ 
nishes a fair picture of the situation : 

“ The general result of the enquiry is that, in the greater part of the Lower Prov¬ 
inces, the ltiduatrtoua clafsw find no difficulty in aupplj ing Ha ir primary wants, and 
are, as a rule, well nourished. Their pr^perity is greatest in the eastern districts, 
and gradually diminishes, as we cany the survey towards the west. It U not impaired 
by endemic disease, even where this has reduced the population, and left the survi- 
vers to some extent emaciated or enfeebled. Ott the contrary, the reports fmm dis¬ 
tricts so afflicted show that the inhabitants ire somewhat better off V. :\n in tho 
neighbouring tracts. Butt.ho signs indicating prosperity cease when we reach Behar 
where, though the cultivators having holdings of a size sufficient to afford full 
occupation to their families arc well-to-do, mid the middle club enjoy a oxrcpuoiml 
comfort, wage* are very low, so that; there who depend for their living entirely, <>r 
mainly oa tlioir daily labour, earn a very scanty subsistence. The number of these 
labourers, including those who hold some hind, is estimated at about forty per '-out. 
oF u population of over fifteen millions- The cause of the lowness of wages uppers 
to be the multiplication of the labourers' in a healthy climate, and under a social 
system founded on only marriages, up to the ^oin; \t which employment can be found 
on the lowest , terms consistent with the continued uieintcuaticr of families. This 
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cnu^e is oi a permanent nature, existing social and climatic conditions remaining 1 
unchanged. Its effects would not be counteracted by any conceivable development of 
loi-al industry, as such development could hardly progress in geometric ratio with the 
increase of population. Emigration can afford a sufficient and lasting remedy, only 
if it be conducted on a large scale and continuously. If after a system of emigration 
had been established, its operations were to he checked by the occupation of lands now 
vaste, the existing difficulty would arise again. It is possible that popular education 

which has hardly as yet touched this, part of the population, might, in the course of 
many years, effect a permanent change for the belter, by altering the views and habits 
of the people. In the meanwhile it would greatly facilitate the application of 
partial and temporary remedies t-ueh as the introduction of new industries and emigra¬ 
tion.” 

Assam. 

In Assam the enquiry was conducted in the most important part of 
the Province, viz., the five upper districts of the Brahmaputra Valley 
and in Sylhel. 

The Brahmaputra Valley *—The main food of the people is every- 
* Arra ,im ntp m. Papula- where rice, of which there are three principal 
110112 " ’’ J> kinds, riz. 9 Salt or transplanted wint er rice, and 

l,!o or broad-cast winter rice, and aha or early rice. Various pul: es arc 
also grown, and certain species of vegetables are cultivated in almost 
every household, and others found wild everywhere are very universally 
used. Scarcely a meal is taken in which some one or more of them does 
not form an indispensable adjunct to the staple commodity, rice. The use 
ofgjii is almost unknown in the Province. The ryots enjoy several ad van- 
luges such as are not possessed by the inhabitants of most other parts of 
India. One <<f t he most important of these is free-grazing for their cattle. 
No charge of any kind is made for grazing except in a part of the laklrnn - 
par District. Building materials are also obtained free of all charge : 
each ryot's household being allowed annually for its own use gratis the 
following articles :—bamboos 4<U0 and cane 10 bundles ; thatching grass 
can be bad for the labour of cutting and carriage. Another advantage 
enjoyed by the Assamese consists in the amount, of food that grows wild, 
while firewood also is practically unlimited. Each ryot's household iq 
V also allowed gratis four unreserved trees annually for its own use, and 
almost all the implements they require E»r household or agricultural 
purposes are made from wood, which is procurable almost everywhere. 
Anothe r of the causes which allow the Assam cultivator to lead an easy 
lit.., arc the facilities for taking up and abandoning lands, which arc 
parhapa greater than in any other part of India. The collateral sources 
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of income possessed by the Assamese are numerous. Ihe Hindus and 
Moharaedans use and sell milk; others engage in sericulture : the silk 
of the Eri worm sells at Rs. 5 per seer, the cocooons of the Mnga worm 
sell at Rs. 2 per 1,000, and the thread costs Rs. 10 a seer. 

Labour for tea-gardens is largely met from local sources, and the pay 
that an Assamese coolie can earn on a tea-garden, varies from Rs. ? to 
Rs. 10; while work on roads generally gives a. labourer 4 annas a day 
or Rs. 7-8-0 a month. Rubber-cutting, another source of income, yields 
a rate per maund, varying from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50. Large quantities of 
thatching grass are also brought for sale to the more important stations 
during the cold weather, and sold at prices varying slightly above and 
below Rs. 5 per 1,000 bundles. 

Breeding livestock, such as ducks, goats and pigeons, is an almost uni¬ 
versal practice; while many cultivators also supplement their income by 
catching and selling fish, and others supplement their ordinary meals by 
shooting or snaring game. Weaving, growing lac, turning cane mills 
and collecting whelk shells—from which a lime which is largely eaten 
is made—make up the other sources of income of the ryot. 

In Syl/iet* as in the Brahmijjnlra Valley, the staple food is lice, of 
„ , which there are six principal varieties grown. 

* ArM 5,410 sq. ra. Population \ A , 

l.oco.oott. The ordinary economic condition of the people 

is not. so good as it was a few years ago ; their wealth consists of land 

and cattle principally. The great object of every man is to own his 

homestead and piece of land. 

There is no such class of people who solely depend upon their earn¬ 
ings as hired labourers. The land revenue in Sylhet is lighter than in 
the Jssam Valley and the district produces more rice than is needed for 
its own con sum pi ion. 

The conclusion drawn from the evidence, taken as a whole, seems to 
he that while the peasantry in the district are well above anything 
approaching distress, their condition cannot at this moment he said to 
be prosperous. 

Iu the hills the people are everywhen comfortable, muscular and 
well nourished (as non-Hindus, they eat freely of meat), and ready and 
able to earn good wages by labour* 

Tli- general conclusion airived at for the whole Province is that the 
question raised by the Government of India, need cause no anxiety 
whatever. . 
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North- JJ eslern Provinces and Oudh. 

In these Provinces the enquiry was made after a succession of had 
seasons, when the gravest anxiety for the present, and apprehension for 
the future existed. In these circumstances it might have been expected 
that the result oi the enquiry w r ould have been far from re-assuring, 
but the North- Western Provinces and Oudh Government consider that 
the consensus of opinion is to the effect that the people are not generally 
under-fed. 

The Commissioner of Meerut' 7 ’ thinks that cultivators have the 
♦Area 2,379 sq.m. Population means of supplying all their actual wants, but 
1,313,il57 ’ that labourers may be occasionally hard pressed. 

Mr. Cadell, Collector of Muttra ,f believes that the agriculturists, even 
t Area 1,453 eq.m. Population after tlle failure of the kharif harvest, were able 
c ' 1 ’ ,j00, to hold their own; hut be admits that the condi¬ 

tion of labourers was Worse, and that they had been severely tried by the 
t Area 1,739 sq.m Population past cold weather. Mr. Crookc, Collector of 
7C,;,5 " y * Etah,\ whose peculiar knowledge of agricultural 

life lends a great value to his remarks, considers the peasantry to he a 
robust, apparently well-fed population,and dressed in a manner which quite 
comes up to their traditional ideas of comfort. In spite of the abnormally 
high prices of food-grains, there has been no sudden increase of offences 
against property, nor did the number of beggars seem unusually great. 
Mr. Crookc does not believe that any thing like a large percentage of the 
people in Etah> or in any other district of the Provinces is habitually 
under-fed. There are times, of course, when the small cultivator and 
field labourer do suffer privation; but this is a very different thing 
from habitual privation. Indebtedness is prevalent, but the fact seems 
to be that with the agricultural classes a normal state of indebtedness is 
quite consistent with the possibility of passing ,i life of comparative com ¬ 


fort . 

Mr. Crooke observes that the sanitary evils, under which the agri¬ 
cultural population suffer, in particular the prevalence of malaria 
due to canal irrigation when unrelieved by drainage, are severe, 
aDd in many cases render the agriculturists unfit to consume the 
varieties of grain, which are their usual food. In many villages the 
interruption to work produced by malaria is very & 'cious. Mr. 

Pop«l»tiou Alexander, Collector of Elaicah,\ saw a good 
many people in March hist, whose appearance 
showed that they had been suffering from an insufficiency of food; 
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but writing in May, he says that none except actual paupers are in real 
distress. 

After a careful enquiry Mr. Alexander is of opinion that the hulk of 
the cultivators in the villages selected for investigation, have not been 
suffering from want of food, aiul do not ordinarily do so; but that 
owing to high prices the labourers and a few of the smaller or excep¬ 
tionally unfortunate cultivators have been pressed between December 
1887 and March 1888. Mr. Porter, Collector 
uon^sGoio' 745 Eq ’ m ’ r ° pula ’ of Shdlijahanpur,* writes :—“ The poorer classes 
eat only the coarsest and cheapest grains and 
can eke out a subsistence as long as these are procurable, at not less than 
14? seers to the rupee.” 

Mr. Hclderness, writing of the Pilibhil\ District, says “ that the 
landless labourer's condition is not all that could 
tion 5 j a , 6 uL 73 * q ‘ m * Popula ' be desired. The united earnings of a man, his 
wife, and two children cannot he put at more than 
Rs. 3 per month. When prices of food-grains are moderate, work regu¬ 
lar, and the health of the household good, this income will enable tho 
family to have one good meal a day, to keep a thatched roof over their 
head, to buy cheap cotton clothing, and occasionally a thin blanket. 
The small cultivator is slightly better off, but he has not always enough 
to eat, or sufficiently warm clothes'" 

The Commissioner of Allahahad% remarks in a general way that 
x Area 2,813 sq. in. Popuia- there is very little between t lie poorer classes 
tl, §\\rVfn ^i.oci eq. in. Popula- of the people and semi-starvation ; and the Col¬ 
lector of Bandog writes that a very large 
number of the lower classes of the population clearly demonstrate by 
their poor physique that either they are habitually half-starved, or have 
l-een in their early years exposed to the trials and severities of a famine. 
It may he observed that the districts of the Allahabad Division are 
peculiarly subject to a very precarious rainfall. 

Mr. Bird, writing of the Cawnpore || District, considers that tho 
I Area 2,370 Kq. in. Papulation cultivators do fairly w«-Il in ordinary years, and 
that labourers can obtain constant employment. 

Mr. Rose, Collector of Ghazipur^ has gone very thoroughly into the 
* Ana B q. m, Popula. qtwtion. lie is of opinion that no class of tho 
tion i,ooi,&U. agricultural community suffers from a daily in¬ 

sufficiency of food, but admits that a few weavers here and there kno v 
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tvhafc it - 13 to want a meal. On the whole, the daily supply of food may 
he of coarse quality, yet the quantity is sufficient, as a rule, to maintain 
health and strength; luxuries of any kind are unknown, and the cloth¬ 
ing is not sufficient protection against the severity of the cold weather. 

The information from Jhansi* is meagre. The Commissioner thinks 

* Area 1,552 eq. m. Popuia- ^lmt the scantiness of the population precludes 

the idea of starvation, and he notices that labour 
is always in demand. The Deputy Collector of Kalpi, a native, is 
emphatic in denying the insufficiency of food. 

The following accounts are given in respect to Oudh : 

Mr. Boys, Commissioner of Sitapvr , f appeals to the evidence of his 
own eyes. The cultivators in Oudh are far 

+ Arm 2.215 sq. m. Popuia- 

tion 958,251. better off than they were 25 years ago. They 

are in better condition ; they have more household effects, and of a, 
better kind in the shape of cooking vessels and utensils of kinds: 
u they are happy and con tented.” 

Mr. Harrington, Commissioner, FyzabadX thinks otherwise. He 

* Area lr.sssq, m. Popuia- fi llotes articles from the Gazetteer and articles 

110,1 , ’° 81 ’ 4l9 ‘ uf his own, and maintains that the assertion 

that the greater proportion of the population of India suffer from a 
daily insufficiency of food is “ perfectly true as regards a varying but 
always considerable proportion of the population, for a considerable 
part of the year in the greater part of India/" Mr. Harrington's ex¬ 
perience, however, extends only to his own Province, in respect even 
to which his broad assertion must he qualified by other evidence* 

In Gonda\ District the Deputy Commissioner states that the 

$ Ar.-n P q. m. Popuia- P° 0rer or even the poorest agriculturists or 
tion 1,270,026. labourers do not suffer from insufficiency of 

food. . J 


Mr. Irwin, Deputy Commissioner of Rae Bareli ,|| is like Mr. 
i a a i,7i‘0 sq. m. Popuia- Hairington, regarded by his own Government 

iton 051,0(5. _ 

as a pessimist, and his opinions expressed in 
liis Garden of India” certainly favoured the impression that there 
was a widespread want of food. He now takes a more cheerful view 
of the situation: “the mass of the agricultural population in ordinary 
limes"Oitd the Hite always do get euough to eat: a considerable 
nunor-ly in had seasons feel the pinch of hunger and a small minori¬ 
ty e usisting of the sickly, the weak, the old, and the childless suffer 
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from chronic hunger except just about harvest time when grain is 
plentiful.” Mr. Irwin incidentally notices the decreasing productive¬ 
ness of the soil and the gradual deterioration of the country cattle. 
He advocates the stopping of the exportation of grain from India when 
prices in any large portion of the country reach a certain point. Re¬ 
cent experience, however, proves that a high price in India does, as a 
matter of fact, in itself act as a powerful and speedy check to exporta¬ 
tion. 

The opinions, thus submitted for the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh based in many cases on careful observation, illustrated by typical 
instances, and formed at a time when there was considerable anxiety 
on account of bad harvests, are, on the whole, sufficiently favourable 
to justify a general negative to the enquiry put by the Government 
of India. Even the artizan class live in comparative comfort. 


Sir Auckland Culvin disclaims optimist views, and points out that 
when any officer speaks of the more indigent class of the people as being 
always on the verge of starvation, the meaning is not that they are 
living on insufficient food, but that they run the risk in view of failure 
of losing employment, and consequently losing the means of obtaining 
food. 

The remedies proposed arc of the usual type : Extension of communi¬ 
cations by railway or road; irrigation; land laws; introduction of 
industries other than agriculture ; and , above all, facilities for the 
migration of surplus population. Iu the matter of migration the cost 
of transport must be faced, aud Government must be willing to forego 
the land revenue for, probably, not less than one generation in the tracts 
opened to immigration. 


Punjab . 

There are no grounds whatever for any anxiety as to the condition 
of the agricultural population in the Punjab. Of food, the evidence 
given is of a very decided character. So long as men and women of the 
lowest classes, marry young and have families, borrow money for expend¬ 
iture which is unnecessary, and are content with a low standard of living, 
ro long will periodical suffering occur, but the masses in normal seasons 
got as much to eat as they want. 

In the Delhi* Division which contains tracts of lands which are 
* . _ distinctly insecure, a systematic enquiry was 

Uot» i.bo7,ub 4. gefe on £ oofci There appears to be nos tunl 

want of food, but the standard of living is perilously low. Green 
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crops, herbs and even berries, are consumed in quantities larger than 
is good for health, but the officers of the Delhi Division consider that 
it is erroneous and misleading to say that any considerable portion of 
the population of the Punjab , whether urban or rural, suffer habitually 
from any degree of hunger. They admit that there is an unsatisfactory 
mass of low diet in the country even in normal conditions, hut they 
maintain that there is no evidence to show that poor feeding is on 
the increase. On the contrary, they believe that the standard of gen¬ 
eral comfort is higher now than before annexation, and doubt whether 
the poor of Iudia are normally worse off as regards food than in western 
countries. This opinion is of value inasmuch as the officers who give 
it are all men of experience and habits of observation, and if the asser¬ 
tion now under discussion were true in any part of the Punjab, it 
would be in the district of the Delhi Division. 


The rest of the province may he dealt with very briefly. In the 
* Area 8,097 sq. m. Popuia- Ddhore* Division the two pounds of flour ration 

tion 2,191,617. eked out by pulse, vegetables and condiments, 

is available to the vast majority. The diet is plentiful and of as good 
a quality a 3 tbe peasantry care for. 

In th8 Jullundnr f Division it is untrue to say that the greater part 
tArna 12,571 «q. m. Popuia- the population suffer from an insufficiency 
Ar< • -,752 sq.m. Popuio- ^ food. llai Mhya Dass, Dxtra-Assistant 
Commissioner, speaking of 33 exceptional vil¬ 
lager in the Ferotepore% District, says that many of the people lie down 
hungry in the evening and seldom get sufficient for both meals during 
the 24 hours. 

In AJultan§ District there is no distress. The Commissioner of the 
§ Arm fi.eso eq. m. Popoia- Datoal Pinch || Division remarks that the na- 
An i 15,436sq. m. Popuia* fives of India undoubtedly suffer less from 
deficiency of food than in Great Britain, 
Canada, or British Possessions in northern latitudes. 

In Shahpur*\ where the recent harvests have been bad, the Deputy 
r i no Popnia- Commissioner writes that it is not the case 

tIOli J, f Jfj, 

(hat any considerable proportion of the people 
i-’iff r from a normal insufficiency of daily food, lie appeals to the 
1 v death-rule and the high bill! -rate. f ihe proportion of the starving 
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poor is not excessive, and their existence may be traced to the fol¬ 
lowing causes: — 

1. Want of thrift. 

2. Low standard ofliving. 

3. Too rapid increase of population. 

4. Rise in prices. 

Glnilam Farid Khan, Extra-Assistant Commissioner, Shahpur Dis¬ 
trict, holds that £ per cent, of the Hindus live at starvation point, and 
that 10 per cent, have an insufficient quantity of food, while 4 per cent, of 
the Muhammadans are at starvation point and 20 per ccut. do not 
obtain sufficient food. 

The Commissioner of the Deraj at * Division scouts the idea that in 
ordinary times there is an insufficiency of 
tio'nf m s?? 819q ' m ‘ p ‘ ,pula “ food, and the Deputy Commissioners of the 
tiol/a 8q * m * r ° PUk * Division support this view. In Dera Ghazi 
Pvval '- Khan\ District, generally speaking, all classes 
appear to be well fed. In one insecure tract 
of the Dera Ismail Khan% District, now deserted by the people, 
the inhabitants were reduced to the unwholesome berries of bushes and 
trees, but elsewhere the people have as much as they can eat. 

§ Area 3.131 m. p 0 p u ta- In tl,e P^awar^ Division there is no 
tiou l.isi,m class of the population in want. 

Briefly it may be said that in the Punjab in ordinary times, the greater 
proportion of the population does not suffer from a daily insufficiency 
of food ; but in times of unusual scarcity, not amounting to famine 
and high prices, the poorer classes, whose standard of living is verv low 
are no doubt reduced to great straits, and do not get a sufficiency of 
food. 

Sir James Lyall points to the physique of the people, to the high 
birth-rate and low death-rate, and to the rise in wages, and says that the 
remedy for congestion, when it occurs, lies in the construction of new 
canals. 

Dajput an a. 

In Rajpulana\\ the population do not suffer from a daily insufficiency 

Arm 129.750B.j. m. Popttia. of food. W henever there is any distre** the 
Durbars make advances, which keep the people 
going until the crops ripen. In late years there has been a greater ten¬ 
dency to store fodder aud the staple food of the masses, collected in 
years of plenty, to be expended when hard times come, than used to be 
the case. 
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As regards Ajmere-Merwara * the Commissioner says that lie has been 
• Vea 2,710 sq. an. Population specially struck by the generally liardy physique 
4G0,7 “ 2 ' of the agriculturist, and has heard nothing 

about what is understood as insufficiency of food. There are few fami¬ 
lies in which, he says, there is only one bread-winner ; the women and 
children earn something. The Judicial Assistant Commissioner remarks 
that the fact that the agricultural classes and village menials are seldom 
se n flocking to cities to partake of the charities bestowed by wealthy 
citizens is self-evident proof of their capability to feed themselves with¬ 
out relief from abroad. 

Bombay . 

The evidence collected in the Bombay Presidency and Sind is of a 
very interesting character, and.furnishes, so far as that Presidency is 
concerned, a complete contradiction to the alleged insufficiency of food. 
There is a peculiar line of demarcation between the upper and lower 
strata of the population, and the lower is known as the Kdtiparraj, or 
dark-folk, and it is in this lower stratum that classes are found who 
live below the standard of 2 pounds of grain per man. But it appears 
from the reports that the early tribes who constitute the division known 
as the Kali parr a j substitute for the ordinary Bombay ration, which con¬ 
sists of millets and occasionally rice and wheat helped with pulse and 
condiments, such food as mowra flowers and jungle products; and that, 
in spite of the presumably inferior quality of this diet, they are extra¬ 
ordinarily healthy. 

Gujarat f is the richest division of Bombay. The dark-folk form 
t Arm 10 , 15 $F.q. m. Popuia- 53 per cent, of the total population, and they 
all drink. The standard of living has changed 
but slightly within the last 15 years, and many of 1 lie early tribes live 
during the hot weather more or less on roots, and mowra flowers, are 
miserably clothed and housed, and degraded by drink. 

But it is explained that a diet of forest products does not necessarily 
imply an insufficiency of food, and it must be remembered that w ith the 
early tribes these products are articles of normal diet* 

The causes of indigence among these • re drink, dislike of 

Tii>- <Uiigu- of a too givat steady work, and to some extent the restraint 
4’xlei ->i'*n of ForosH U :t!ao imposed upon them by the u Forest and Ex* 
n-.ti' < i in tlir Doccan-Kar- cise laws.” “ The high prices at which liquor 
is sold have added a great deal to their wretched 
condition* Ihe hard struggle to obtain the usual quantity of drink 
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even at the sacrifice of other necessities, has thrown them completely 
into the clutches of the local money-lenders and liquor-sellers.*” 

The middle classes are saving*, or, at any rate, are earning* more and 
live in greater comfort. Many things formerly accounted luxuries 
have become necessaries. The masses do not save, and live from hand 
to mouth ; but, on the whole, poverty is not on the increase. 


In the Deccan* 33 per cent, of the area with a population of 
* Aron 37,407 8 q. m. Population 1,727,250, is chronically liable to famine. The 
Deccan has no sea-board or nav.igable rivers, 
but lias excellent communications by road and rail. The population is 
sparse, only MB per square mile, and the lower stratum is only 23 per 
cent, of the total population. Employment is constant, and it is consi¬ 
dered that there is no widespread distress anywhere in the Deccan. 

The Commissioner of the Deccan remarks at the end of a graphic 
letter :— 


The observant among us who have passed the best part of our lives in the coun¬ 
try, who are in sympathy with the people knowing their language, respecting them 
for their docility and patience and their wonderful charity to each other, wc who have 
Watched all this come to pass, and have marked this steady advance, do not assert that 
(uir agricultural and labouring classes are prosperous. We know that they are poor, 
in the sense tlmt they have few possessions, and those mostly their carts and bullocks 
and ordinary necessaries. We know that they have little money. We know that they 
habitually live from hand to mouth ; hut we abo know that they are not in any sense 
poverty-stricken, that there is no widespread distress among them, and that they' have 
no difficulty in <l filling their bellies " every day. We know that their earnings and 
resources have increased and with them the standard of their living. 

The Karnd'iik or Southern nr at ha country comprises the districts 

tArea -4,057 sq.m. Population Bclgcmm, + Dhdnrar\ and Bijapur ;§ Cl per 

^Arru 4,536 sq.m. Population cent, of its area is chronically liable to famine. 

§ Ar«» 6,787 *q. m. Population . 

R3 M03. Mr. Tnmalrao \ yankatish estimates that 5 

per cent, of the Dhdrwar population is insufficiently fed, and there is 
supposed to be some want iu the Ghat villages of Belgaum, The Com¬ 
missioner, Mr. Propert, however, knows of no class who endure absolute 
vant, though he estimates that poverty is universal. 

fi Poverty ” amongst the labouring classes of the mofussil most coitaiply ex K, 
and not only does it exist, hut represents the normal condition of those classes. Their 
houses are poor, their belongings are poor, their food is poor, their clothing very poor. 

* Poverty,” however, and “ want," at any rati in India, are two very diflVunt things, 
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nnd after many years’ residence amongst the people of the country, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that while “ poverty ” is the rule (I still speak of the lower classes), 
actual “ want” is the exception. 

The Konkan includes the districts of Than a* Kolala, f Iiatnagiri,i 

•Arra 1,213 »q.m. Population and the district of Kanarab has also been dis- 

9«)8j04o. * 

+ Area 1,406 eq. m. Population cussed uuder tliis Division. Ralnaniri is the 

Obi.uiy. , . J 

X Area 3,022 sq. m. Population 01ll ) : district about which there need be anxiety. 

' s’^a3,911 sq.m. Population llas a clense population and a severe landlord 

system known as the Khoti tenure under which 
a rent is exigible by the Khofc amounting to from one-third to one-half 
the gross produce. The reports on Ratnagiri are despondent. The 
Ohat cultivators for the most part cannot get enough to allay hunger 
in the hot weather. Mr. Rand says one-fifth cannot, and according to 
Mr. Candy one-fourth cannot. Mr. Crawford, who before the Famine 
Commissioners said “ there was not a single monsoon, however 
favourable, in which the people do no suffer without a murmur most 
of the hardships incidental to .a famine,” now maintains that the de¬ 
velopment of the country has been so great, that there are very few 
isolated or inaccessible spots in the whole Southern Konlan where 
chronic distress exists. Families resort to the Bombay labour market, 
and 0,000 Konkanis are annually employed in the Army. On the 
whole, in spite of the above assertion, it is to be feared that in Hat - 
fiagiri District there is distress. Near the Ghats the people subsist 
largely on roots and wild vegetables, mango and jack fruits. They do 
not save, and seldom have an ornament of any kind ; and 90 per cent, 
of them are in debt. 


In Shicl\\ the people are in easy circumstances, and in the absence of 

<i Area 4 «,M 4 «q. Popnia- war or *P^ ial ^unity, the fear of general 
tiou Mi3,*23. pauperism or acute distre-s will be far removed. 

The SindPs diet is more generous than that of any other people in 
India. He consumes 3 pounds of grain, whereas the ordinary ration 
elsewhere is 2 pounds. Meat is not unusual ; curds, milk, fish, and 
even ghi are common. Pulse, vegetables and condiments are almost 
invariatde. Millets are the staple grains, but wheat and rice are also 
eaten. The Sindi drinks a decoction of bhang, but his drink does 
not cost him more than 8 to 5 rupees a year. II is clothing is amplp, 
costing perhaps 5 to C rupees a 3 -ear. 

With the exception of the Itafcoagiri District, it may be said that 
the people of the Bombay Presidency are in fairly good circa instances. 
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Even in the famine only lh or at the outside 15 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion showed the effects of pressure by death or resort to relief, and in the 
scarcity of 1885, relief works were scorned iu Bijapur. One anna per 
head all told, or & annas a day for an adult man, is sullicieut to provide 
food; and this wage can be earned everywhere. 

The Bombay reports aie concluded by the summary prepared under 
the orders of the Governor :— 

The causes of indigence and the localities in which it is to be found, are v* ell 
known. The early tribesman with his drink and indolence, the Deccan Kunhi 
with his uncertain seasons and ^aog.'i- of famine, theKonkani with his rugged country, 
poor soil and 8warming population—the existence and poverty of all these is recognized 
and felt for. Gigantic efforts have been made, in mnny points crowned with success, 
to deal with their cases. In Gujarat we sec the Kolis, in r i liana the lhakurs, in 
Klumdesh the Phils, settling to cultivation. In the Deccan, railway s and great irriga¬ 
tion works and special legislation for debt have been called in to give relief. The 
worst part of the Konkan has been explored by roads, and the enterprise of steamer 
companies has been attracted there, 1 h>‘ post offices have enabled surplus earnings to tie 
remitted with increasing ease and facility and in annually multiplying amounts. r fho 
result is seen in more emigration, in cheaper clothing, higher wage*, an evened* dikti'j- 
hution of wealth :unong all including the lowest classes, ahd the gradual btit sure dimi¬ 
nution of distress aud its localization to the least civilized and accessible tracts of the 
Presidency. Every Indian administrator has recognized the poverty of the people 
of India. A man who supports life in the Bombay Presidency oh 2 or 3 annas a 
day will be poor, hut not so poor by half as is the man who is called on to do so in 
England on a shilling, or what was once eight anniM. 

Ce if f ra l Pro v ii/ ces. 

The enquiry in the Central Providers has resulted in the collec¬ 
tion of a mass of information of considerable value and interest. 

Iu Baugor* investigations of a general character conducted by 
the Deputy Commissi*-in r (Colonel Bopton), 
r>‘uuVo a ln ° jS(1,ur ’ l, °r ,,la,Ion convinced him that the average ttef i■ i*-- Kte of 
a tenant was about Rs. 7and that the small¬ 
est sum on which a family could subsist for a year was Rs. 80, when 
ordinary food had to he supplemented for some months of the year 
by wild fruits, berries and roots. Speaking generally he seems to 
have found amongst the tenantry a great deal of indebted re as, but 
no poverty to speak of. 

In l)amoJr\ a considerable number of the smaller tenants seem ,o he 
hard pressed, though the Deputy Commissioner 
U ,. 1 \ 2,74,0 sa “ m - p< ® ulatioa makes no mention of any cases of destroy. 

There is a serious amount of indebtedness iu 
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this district. The Deputy Commissioner admits that “ the greater 
part of the insolvency in the district seemed to arise from causes 
under the people's own control," that “few instances of harsh treat¬ 
ment" were found, and that the people seemed “ quite cheerful owing 
Rs. 1,100 or Rs. 1,200" 

In Jabalpur * a very large proportion of the tenants was involved 
to gre.iter or less extent in debt, but the ex- 

* Area 3,018 sq. m. Population 11 , Pii-i, ^ . . . 

687 , 233 . cel lent crop or the last season has enabled a 

large portion to pay off their creditors. The 
labouring class was found in enjoyment of little beyond a bare sub¬ 
sistence, but it was exceedingly difficult to get anything like reliable 
information from them. "Village servants and artizans were better off. 


In Manilla t 60 per cent, of the population is aboriginal. The 
Deputy Commissioner (Colonel lirooke) enquired 
3 ui. 7 ,o. a 4,719 £q * Popu!atioa into the circumstances of 17 families. Eleven 
held land, and the enquiries brought out t hat 
they were by no means as necessitous as they appeared to be. The 
Settlement Officer enquired into the condition of 119 families: 97 
held land, and only 6 of these appeared to be in actual distress. The 
people whose circumstances were hardest were the Basras (bftsket- 
rnakers), hut their poverty seems due in some measure to the habit of 
wu'ldk smoking, hive families spent annually among them Rs. 15 in 
liquor and Rs. 12 in mddd/c. 

The aboriginal tribes contribute a large proportion to the popula¬ 
tion of the SeoniX District. No general distress 
n.v! 733 °. 3,217 * m Populfttlon exists in this district, and the Commissioner 
of the Division (Mr. J. \V. Neill) is of opinion 
«that even the poorer amongst them manage in ordinary times, und 
even in lime of short harvest, to maintain an existence which contents 
themselves and which results in an ever-increasing population 


In Narsinghpur^ the general result of the enquiry wan that culti¬ 
vating classes were comfortably off, with a 
rjirj Ca 1,910 * 1,,u ' Populftlion sufficiency of food and clothing. They were, 
however, in debt to a very serious extent, a 
fact ascribed by the Deputy Commissioner “ to the facility they enjoy 
for raising money on their land) which has operated as a temptation 
to ( raviiganee and he mentions in support of this a fact discovered 
by the Court of Ward* Manager that tenants in the neighbourhood 
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of towns, where money is plentiful and temptations comparatively 
numerous, are more indebted than those of outlying villages. The 
circumstances of village servants and artizans were found to be com¬ 
fortable according to these people’s notions of living. A considerable 
portion of the blacksmiths, brass-makers and bangle makers, as a rule, 
had coolies in their employ to whom tlipy paid from 2 to 3 annas a 
day. The field labourers wore not found to be stinted in food, and 
all received their two meals a day. As regards the hill tribes the 
Deputy Commissioner writes that, in the famine of 1868-69, “the 
hill tribes were happy and flourishing while their brethren in the 
plains were famishing, because when their crops failed the jungles 
yielded them food/’ 

In Iloshangabad* the only classes amongst which there is any chronic 
♦Area 4,437 aq. m. Popuia- distress are tlle hiI1 tribes, the Gonds, Kurkus 
and Bliils ; but there are hopeful signs 
that the Goads and Kurkus are settling down to cultivation. The en¬ 
quiry as regards the tenants, indicate a high standard of comfort : 
while the village servants and artizans are stated to be by no means 
impoverished, and the condition of the labouring classes appears to bo 
distinctly better than in the preceding districts. 

As regards Nimdrf the Deputy Commissioner (Mr. Is may) is of 
o .tAro» 3 , 3 io. 4 .m. x> uP ai.tiou that in the opcu part* of tlie district 

there is no poverty among the agricultural 
classes, though there is a very great amount of indebtedness, due very 
largely to extravagance. The artizans and village servants are fairly 
wvll off, while the labouring classes in villages in the open parts of the 
district, appear to bo rather better off than in many other parts of the 
Provinces. 

In tenants art* fairly off, and they are well supplied with 

t t Ana . 1,005 gq. m . p 0 ,h,iu- catlle - Indebtedness is however very great* 
Village servants and artizans are reported 
1 > live very comfortably, while field labourers in regular service rereive 
from 10 to 20 maunds of grain and Rs. 12 or 15 in cash. Their 
wives earn something in addition to this, and they can generally make 
both ends meet. 

In Chhinihoara § the tenants arc much involved owing to extravagant 

tioU'A 9015 tern. Copula- expenditure on marriages and other festivals. 

Artizans and village servants, on the other 
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hand, are said to be doing’ well ; while the condition of the labour¬ 
ing classes has improved, work is more plentiful, and even women 
and children have no difficulty in finding regular or occasional em¬ 
ployment. 

For IVardka * the report has been submitted by Mr. G. Geffert, 

. A*. 2.401 ni. Popaia- tllc Manager of the Hinghangliat Cotton Mills 
t:.... a«7^2i. who j ias } lac [ jj.xieb experience of the condi¬ 

tions of life amongst the labouring classes. —He writes, that “artizuns 
are, as a rule, well-to-do people who can earn good wages and have 
money.” The common cooly day-labourer earns 3 annas a day 
an 1 won't work for less ; but on an all-round average his daily 
wages in money value come to about 2 annas for ordinary field 

*v<»rk, 3i annas for juari cutting and 4 to 5 annas a day accord- 

inn to the market price at the time for these staples. His family 
f.rns another A to 1^ annas per day, for six months in the year. 
fTlieir ordinary food is juari cake, linseed oil, salt and chillies, and 
cch adult's cost of living per annum amounts to Us. *2o and clothing 
lU. 5 : total Us. 30. The commonest labourer in the Mills commands 
];. . 6 pyr month, and the lowest wages of a woman learning the work 
is Rs. 3 J per month, which is subsequently increased to as much as 
\\s. 6 to 1U. b per mensem, 

Xn Nagpur though there is a good deal of indebtedness amongst 

, m PlltlM< the tenants, there is very little poverty and 

o ‘.our.;.o, th 0 people bear their embarrassments' very 

lightly. The Extra-Assistant Commissioner writes :— u Had l been 
on other duty than that of specially enquiring into the con¬ 

dition of the poor, I should certainly have declared that there was 
nothing like poverty arising from indebtedness. r l he peopl- looked 
happy and contented. Their food was that of men in ordinarily good 
circumstances.” Again, of the condition of the labourers ami avtizans 
hr r-uvs, :i there i.v neither widespread poverty nor distress of a chronic 
charade?.” 

In Chanda% the labouring clans seemed tolerably well to do, 
x ( i)n while Urn villntv- tuli a».s nppe-u'c l I'mly 
tu.iiiw/iiLv.' well off. Enquiries into the condition of farm 

v , IN .ah- bn) nU • bowed tlml their net expenditure was from IG. UiO 
: i;... .i vmr, a huge portion of which went in marriage aud lVstival 
txpcnccH. 
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As regards the Bkandara * District the opinion of the Deputy 
* , _ ftoo , Commissioner (Mr. Tawney) is that tlie con- 

tiou033,779. dition of the cultivator has greately improv¬ 

ed within recent years. He does not attach much importance to 
indebtedness as an indication of poverty. He instances the case 
of a Teli cultivator paying a rent of Rs. 17-8, and with an 
income of Rs. 132-, who was in debt to the amount of Rs. 100 owing 
to marriage expenditure, and was found to have Rs. 150 out at in¬ 
terest ! The labouring classes have a sufficiency of daily food, if they 
cure to work for it. Mr. Tawney shows that “the ordinary cost of 
food for a man, his wife, and one child is 7 4 pice a day, and that if 
broken rice (Kanki) he substituted for rice, the cost can be reduced to 4.V 
piec a day. This sum will provide the family with lbs. of grain and a 
small quantity of pulse, leaving H pice over for salt, vegetables, and 
firewood. It may be observed here that living in rice districts is cheaper 
than in districts the staple crop of which is wheat or juari } in that a con¬ 
siderable portion of the vice crop is broken up in the process of husking, 
and the broken rice, which is sold very cheaply as being useless for the 
market, provides the poor with the moans of sustaining life at an almost 
nominal cost/' A notable feature in this district is the large number of 
people who annually migrate to the Berars at harvest time, subsequently 
returning home with their surplus earnings. Mr. Tawney understands 
from the people who have returned that a “ w mail’s wages tie re arc 
about equal to a man’s here, and that the family can manage to save 
some money in consequence.” 

Writing of the Balughal\ District, the Deputy Commissioner (Mr. 

t Am.3.14Asq. n, ***** M “ it .'Max U -ilUy Safa 

there is no widespread poverty avi<> mting to 
lilstrrn of a chronic character affecting a special class of tin- popula¬ 
tion or any particular part of this district, and 1 may add the opin¬ 
ion that all these classes have in ordinary years ami apart from 
nhnormal extravagances an adequate livelihood for the mppoH of 
themselves ami their families/* The most instrui live fuel brought out 
by iho enquiries into t-l'm conditions of the lithoUl'tU’ ijhl 8» V..14 the 
ft v1 1 ;o >i • 1 imiry i loupiiosa of a b.uu aubbioluticc. 1 A ijftigu, basket 
maker, whose family consisted of him nlf, his wife, and two moill 
children, made on an average Id bankets a work, which he sold for lbs. 
of unhusked rice or small millet each. Hid monthly earningj w« re rims 
about 100 lbs, of unhusked grain worth rather Joss than a rape* . The 
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family not only managed to live on this, supplemented with jungle 
fruits and roots, but saved annually about a rupee's worth of grain, 
wherewith they purchased the scanty clothing which sufficed for them." 

In Raipur * the people are better off than in any other part of the 

, Area 11,955 «,. *. Papula- Province. is plentiful and living cheap; 

tion i, 405 ,i 7 i. th e people are, as a rule, well nourished and 

strong and healthy, able to perform their daily work in the fields with 
ease. It is greatly doubted if their state of living would be much changed, 
were they far better off than they arc now. 

The Settlement Officer notes that fC what strikes one is the remark¬ 
able equality of the economic condition of the tenant, the sole difference 
being that one man has a cow or a she buffalo, another has not." 

The condition of village artizans is not less satisfactory than that 
of the tenants. They are remunerated in kind and hold in addition 
some land of their own. Of 42 field labourers whose state was investi¬ 
gated, more than half were comfortably off. No clearer indication of 
the easy condition of life in Chkattfagafh is, needed than that afforded 
by the experience of 18SH, when over a large proportion of the country 
the rice crop barely. gave a quarter outturn, A scarcity was apprehend¬ 
ed and relief works were started, but the people passed through the 
trial without assistance from Government, and the number of labourers 
who came to the relief wrks was quite inconsiderable. 

In UUaspnrt cultivators are, as a rule, well off, and village artizans 
and servants have also found no reason to be 

tArcci 7,708 sq. m. Poj/ulution 

1 , 017 , 827 . discontented. The people of the Zamiudaris to 

the north of the district are largely of an aboriginal race, and include a 
tribe kimwn as the Dlmnwars, who live by hunting, and are to all appear¬ 
ance the poorest ( >f the poor. Yet it would he a mistake to consider 
their condition in any way distressed, according to their own ideas of 
life. The Deputy Commissioner writes of them that— 

“Thu forest supplicn them with bamboos, with which they mala* bowa and arrows 
to *hoot atiimak and basket* with which they snare fish. They dispense almost 
entirely wji.b clothes and all food-grain* an regarded .r- delicacies. The failure of a 
harvest would deprive them of * ’ in no wa> * them 

with famine.'” 

Writing of the cultivators in Sitwbalpnr ,t the Settlement Officer 
t A,„ ,.rn „ m . population ( Mr - NctbcrBole) says, “ physically they are in 
good condition, and 1 do not think that then* 
oloihing La *-.< anty. considering the local custom in this respect. In 
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almost all villages but the poorest, a number of people may be seen 
Wearing a. small ring of gold in their ear or a silver bangle, and 
‘hawkers* find it worth their while to travel about with small 
mirrors, combs, boxes, beads and similar cheap pieces of uselessness.'* 
Below the small tenant comes the field labourer, hired by the year. 
His conditi »n is not unlike that of the small ryot, and there is a good 
deal of interchange between the classes, frugal and industrious field 
labourers purchasing cattle and taking up land, while poverty-stricken 
ryots throw up their land and take to labour. The general conclusions 
Mr. Nethersole arrives at on the district are that “ under normal condi¬ 
tions far more rice is produced than is required for the food of the 
population, and any one who chooses to work hard, has hitherto had 
little difficulty in maintaining himself and his family in relative com¬ 
fort.** 


A report on the Chhattngarh Feudatory States has also been furnish- 

• \rra 13,002 m. Papulation " d - The 1>olilical AgBirt (Mr. F. C. Berry) 
101 •■ ls ' writing of the Bax!nr* Slate says, “that the 

aboriginals are hardy, active, and possess a phys : que which certainly 
does not indicate tint they are habitually underfed.** In the Potn<r\ 
, ( n . . State the condition of the agricultural population 

2 ’y'u c:l 540 ,q. m. r.'puiatiun is reported by the Superintendent to be comfort¬ 
able, while speaking generally of the lower 
classes in the Sarangark% State, th<» Superintendent says, “ I should 
^ay that in average seasons they obtain an adequate subsistence, but 
in a season of deficient harvest they feel the pressure of high prices 
which, however, would rarely amount to actual want in the portions 
of the State where the forests are still abundant.** u To sum up the 
facts given in the reports of these Si ites as tested by my own ex¬ 
perience/* writes the Superintendent, “ I should Say that the majority 
of the population comprised in the lower classes subsists with rase under 
normal conditions, a large portion manages to subsist and to make both 
ends meet, while a small portion leads a hand-to-mouth existence, which 
iu seasons of high prices passes from mere poverty into distress.’* 


Mr. Mackenzie’s general conclusion on the whole enquiry is that— 

“ tliore is no doubt in these Province.-* a great deal of poverty, but there ri very Tilde 
distress. The people are well fed ami the only sort ion of thorn who can be said to hi 
hard pressed for hare subsistence are the hill tribes, who are but little in<>r<> provide nt 
than ibo beabts of the forests, niul have to undergo siuul \r vicishitudefi in daily haul, 
The volume of wealth is rapidly increasing, ;uid there ii uo la* lc of employment for 
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Lose who wish for it. If only more of the money which the Provinces nre receiving 
reached the producers and less was intercepted by money-lenders and middle men. the 
condition of the people might 1 m? described as prosperous. Put over them hangs the 
grip of the usurer and the shadow of the Civil Courts.” 

Bara-r* 

In B'l'ar real distress is practically unknown, nful the laboring 
classes have attained a standard with which very few other parts of 
India can claim any comparison. They are generally well clad and in 
good case, and at their frequent festivals show a good deal of wealth in 
their attire. Their food comprises—juari, toor dhall, chillies, salt, and oil 
for cooking purposes, while they use kerosine oil for their lamps. Their 
marriages are conducted with the greatest prudence and economy and 
not allowed to trench on tho year's supply. The Deputy Commissioner 
‘ Ami 2,750 sq.m. Population of A mraoti* says, that there is no want of food 
'Twa 2 .soi*- lk m. population ln that district. The Deputy Commissioner of 
the Buldttna f District says that a fact which 
h ods to prove that the agricultural labourer is well off is that, during 
tIn- season the watching of the crops and gathering of the harvest is 
principally performed by the pardashi* (foreigners), who swarm into the 
Province during the rains for the purpose. The Deputy Commissioner of 
i a r< a 2 , 058 bq. , n . Population 1 lie Basimt District says that all who are willing 
2 jouomj.m. p,. t .„i H tioi> can obtain employment and fair wages. The 
Vice-President of the Akoln§ Municipality 
remarks that no peopld in Jierar suffer from insufficiency of food 
throughout the year, and a Native Deputy Educational Inspector bears 
testimony to the fact that the lower classes get full meals and all the 
necessaries nf lift?, and points to tho total absence of beggars in the 
M of us si 1 as another .sign of the fair condition of tho lower classes. A 
A Hive Kxlra-Assistant (Lunmissiourr am. a Judge of the Small Cause 
Court at Amraotiy further attests that there is during times unaffected 
by famine, little dearth of ample food for the poorest in these tracts, 
lie considers that the agricultural classes are particularly well < if in all 
respects of bodily nourishment. Regarding the gipsy classes, they 
' scarcely ever, the same official remarks, go without a daily meal, which 
with them is usually a substantial meat one provided by the game they 
capture. 

Madras. 

The Madras report is preliminary, and iho enquiry will be:-continued* 
The opinions of thu district officers are not supported by concrete 
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instances, but in many cases they reflect the views of men who have fo r 
years observed the conditions of agricultural life in Madras. The con¬ 
clusion of these officers, which is concurred in by the Board of Revenue 
and by the -Madras Government, is, that no considerable proportion of the 
population suffer from a daily insufficiency of food in ordinary years. 

In the Gan jam* district, though the income of agricultural labour- 

. * Area s.ios m. Popuia- ers onl y 3 ust meets tbeir expenditure, they have 
tion i,co3,3oi. enough to eat. 


Iu Vizagapatam t the Collector says, the agriculturists live miser- 
.♦ Arra 3,177 m. Popoia- abl y> and cannot afford a sufficiency of food, 
tion 1,700,403. "With two and sometimes three meals a day, 

a cloth to cover himself, and a hut to live in, “the labourer is 
probably the poorest creature in the world.” But, as pointed 
out by the Madras Government, the Collector admits that the 
inhabitants are an unusually sturdy and muscular class of men ; and 
this is hardly compatible with a want of food. Further, it may ho 
added that two or three meals a day is quite up to the average; that 
clothes in the Madras climate arc a superfluity; and that the hut is the 
customary and traditional house of the peasant. 


t Aren 0,525 eq. m. Popula¬ 
tion 


In Godavari% there is no deficiency of food 
among adults. 


S Area 8,471 «q. m. Popula¬ 
tion 1,5 1$,ISM. 


In Kistna§ prosperity is universal. 


In A r ellore\\ the Collector denies any insufficiency; but the Civil 
a Ana 8.739 sq. n>. Popnia- Surgeon supports tbe insufficiency dictum, on 
tbo ground that criminals always increased 
in weight after they had been in jail some time, and that a large 
number did not. get sufficient food to develop their muscles to 
their full extent. The Board of Revenue remarks that the Madias 
j ; dl dietary is the most liberal in India, and that the hard labour 
( d a prisoner in jail is by no means such hard work as that undergone 
V the labourer iu the fields. This question of rkc in weight during 
Jucarceration is one of some importance, and has been noticed in oth r 
Provinces. Mr. Crooke in the North-Western Provinces suggests t! at 
a newly admitted prisoner has just passed through the ordeal of 
ar rest, and that he has probably been remanded more than once or 
inarched about the country after a Magistrate in Camp. A mini like 
naturally logos weight in the irit< rval between arrest and convict>. n. 
ibe Indian convict is not in solitary conGnomoul: ho ia well dressed and 

on 
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lightly worked. I£ he is a cultivator, he is free from the labour and 
anxiety of field watching at night. He is promptly attended to for the 
most trifling ailments. Dr. Lethbridge, Inspector General of Jails, 
Bengal, also considers that the deep anxiety and often distress which 
precede conviction cause loss of weight. It may be added that a con¬ 
vict does not indulge in tobacco and opium. 

Mr. Eurditt, a missionary, says that the lower classes in Nellore da 
get enough to eat, and that they save money. 

In Cudcla-pah* except from the 20th April to 20th June, every one 

gets regularly more than enough; and even in 
* Area 8.745 gq. m. ropula- ® J ^ 

tiun 1,121,038. the s ] ac k season there is little demand for work. 

Great weight is attached by the Board and the Government to the 
_ . opinion of Mr. Nicholson, Collector of Anan - 

t Area 5.601 Bq. m. Popula- 1 7 

tiun &90.S50. tapur. t He says that the people are ot a 

strong physique; that the birth-rate is high; that iu 1885 when 
relief works were opened few were attracted to them; and that the 
labouring classes, depleted as they were Ly the famine of 1576-78, 
always and everywhere in ordinary time find a sufficiency of the food 
to which they are accustomed. 

, In Bellary 1 it is thought that the stand- 

X At-pa fi,603 Bq. m. Popula- 7 r 

tion 720*276, ard 0 f comfort has risen. 


In Kurnool § Mr. Benson, who is working at an analysis of tho 
district, says that there is no large class of per- 

5 An 7.789 fi<i. m. Popula. ’ J , . , 

tu.o 7 uu,:i 0 o. BOns piuched for food from year s end to year s 

end, and that there are few beggars or loafers. 


In CHnglepul\\ the Collector thinks the mass of the people live 
from hand to mouth, and in adverse seasons are 
niu oViu"'" ' 1 ' '' seriously hampered. But the Government of 

Madras believes that the condition of tbe people has improved in a 
marked degree within the last ten vears. 


In South Arcot*\ employment is obtainable without difficulty at 
wacres that give tho labourer a sufficiency of 

* Ar.u » -73 Bq. ID. Popula* b 

liou 1,^14,73$. food. 

In Tan!ore** there is no sign of widespread 

•• Ar. n 3.C&4 sq. tn. Population J 

2,i3<vj*j. poverty. 

In Trk/mopolyn wages are high,food is cheap, and tho appearance of 
\r a t ti'A dq. in. Popuiatiou tho people is most prosperous. 
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In Malabar* the people are stout, well-grown, well-nourished, and 
muscular. “ Children swarm and are as plump 

♦ Aren 5,705 sq.m. Population 

2,305,035. as partridges. 

Ia the Nilgirist “the proportion of the population who suffer 
from want of food is extremely small—as small 

t Area 957 sq. m . Population . . J ^ ,, 

01,031. as it is in any part of the British Bmpire. 

In TinnevellgX the (1iet is su(r,cient to maintain a high degree of 
•physical efficiency. The people are well-fed, 

t Area 5,381 sq. m. Popula- X J . • • i 

tiou 1 , 000 , 717 . an d have a margin lor superfluities, as is eviu- 

diced by the habitual use of ornaments by men and women of the com- 
moil coolie caste. 

In Canara § the monsoon has never failed, and scarcity is nn- 

* Aron 3,003 sq.m. Popula- knOWll. 
tion 039,511. 

Iu tforth Jrco!\\ the Collector in a burst of rhetoric suggests that 
orindiim proverty is the widespread condition 

51 Area 7.230 sq. m. Popula- b ° 1 J ... , , 

tioni,8i7,9u. of the masses; and two missionaries state that 

many poor people, who though they do not actually starve, go through 

life on insufficient food. 

In Madura If the labouring classes are very well ofT, and the con- 
, dition of the district is no doubt good, owing 

•a Area 8.401 sq. m. Popula- . . . 

tion 2 ,io 8 ,o^o. to the large amount of emigration to Ceylon 

and the Straits Settlements. 


• * Area 7,812 sq.m. Popula¬ 
tion 1,0:7,690. 


In Coimbatore ** no one need starve who can 
or will work. 


On the whole, it may he said that in ordinary seasons the lower 
agricultural classes generally get throughout the year a sufficiency of 
food, that is, food enough to maintain them iu bodily health and 
strength and in full efficiency for labour. 


Coorg . 

In Coorg, ft which is so favourably situated from a climatic point 
, of view, there has uot been that scope as in 

tt Area 1,598 sq. m. Popula- ’ ...... 

tion 179,302, other Provinces for an enquiry of the land in¬ 

dicated by the Government of India. In this Province thmc are no 
causes at work which tend directly fo bring about a condition of w ido- 
spread poverty or distress of a chronic diameter., and the condition of 
the ryots is, on the whole, ono of advancing prosperity, which, in indi¬ 
vidual cases, can be frustrated only by thriftless and reckless habits 
among the people. 
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Extract from a Idler from the Director General of Statistics, dated 26 Ih 
March 1887, on reclamation and colonization of waste lands and 
migration of population. 

****** 

Bengal.—T lie Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal consists of adense- 
ly-crowcleil centre radiating off, except on the north-west, to a very 
thinly-peopled circumference. But while there is a steady increase of 
population in the outlying districts, the movement lias generally been 
spontaneous, a nd in few cases have direct attempts at colonization proved 
successful. Thus, in the Darjeeling District on the northern frontier, at 
least two-third a o£ the population are returned as immigrants, or the 
descendants of immigrants since 1835. u The whole district," writes the 
Deputy Commissioner, iC is a single case of general reclamation "; but 
“ no mass of immigrants moving in a body or at one time has migrated 
to the district." An effort which the Deputy Commissioner made to 
Blurt an immigration into the district failed, and lie knows of no other 

such attempt. In tlio adjoining border district of the Western Duals', 

a large influx of labour hue also taken place. But thin influx “ has been 
purely spontaneous, so far as Government is concerned," and has been 
the natural result of tho demand for labour at good wages on the tea 
plantations, and of the low rates of arable land. 

On the opposite, or southern, border of Bengal, there has been a large 
influx of population into the Biinkoorah District. But here again, the 
inflow has been gradual and spontaneous and from the outer Santal 
couutry rather than from the central overcrowded districts. Since the 
Land Improvement Act of 1871, only lls. 9,380 have been advanced by 
Government for reclaiming lands. The work is usually conducted on a 
email >cale, or by jungle leases from the zamindars . The lessees excavate 
tanLv. and bring the land into cultivation, retaining about one-third of it 
rent-free, and paying a low progressive rate for the remainder. 

In i he South-West Frontier District of Bengal, Chittagong, and its 
31 ill T tacts, reclamations are effected by a vagrant agricultural popula¬ 
tion, who mevo about in a region of spare land. It is reclamation by 
eipmtting, and their rights may bo described a sort of tenure by trespass. 
In parts, the nomadic cultivai ion known as jam is still the most prolit- 
(,ble. In other parts, such normidio cultivai ion competes with regular 
tillage, But. even in the settled localities, the cultivation still retains 
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something of the migratory type. In many cases, the squatter will 
only pay for the area actually cultivated, aud the intervening patches 
yield no rent. 

On the other hand, in the Sundarban maritime tracts, reclamations 
have been to a large extent effected by capitalists. Apart from old 
historical cases of this class, considerable areas have been brought under 
cultivation of late years by zaminclars and capitalists. Such tracts are 
to a large extent cultivated by immigrant labourers who come for the 
season, and then depart with their wages. Many of Iho old cultivators 
as they groft rich extend their holdings by means of these immigrant 
labourers, or by under-tenants. Here also, ns in Chittagong, reclama¬ 
tion by trespass and squatting is also common. 

Two cases of reclamation by'capitalists in inner Bengal h$ye been 
prominently brought to notice—the Jagdispur Jungle and the Chanehal 
Estate. The Jagdispur Jungle belonged to the rebel Koer Singh, and 
consists of about 8,0(J0 acres. It has been reclaimed and peopled by 
Messrs. Burrows, Thompson and Mylne. * * * In 

ISoO-llO, there was not a single inhabitant in the tract. In J881. there 
Wore 8,5U7. * * *' The Chanchal Estate in tho 

Maldah District was cleared of jungle, and partly brought, under eillliwi- 

iion by an able manager employed by the Court of Wards. 

****** 

Broadly speaking, tho settled Hindu agriculturists, even of the most 
thickly peopled of the Bengal Districts) do not move to outlying tracts. 
The pioneers of colonization in Bengal art' the hill and forest races. 
These tribes send forth colonizers across the heart of Bengal. But in 
some cases when they have cleared the jungle, and raised a few rough 
crops, they fail to become good permanent cultivators. Thus, in the 
Maldah District, they sell their clearings to Muhammadan husbandmen, 
and move on. The Santal is there the pioneer, and the Muhammadan 
cultivator enters into his labours. 

The NoiiTH-Wr.sTKiix Paovixcrs. — Advancing up the Gauge!ic 
valley, th e papers, taken together with tho census, indicate that the 
middle river districts of the North-Western Province 5 are already quite 
sufficiently inhabited. The mo < pients of th. t t ru.> 

towards the Central Pr oduces <«n the smith, and towards the outlving 
Qudh and Sub-Himalayan districts on thoimrtb. The advance of culti¬ 
vation is to a, largo extent spontaneous. But there arc several remark able 
ami very interesting example - uf reclamation on a largo sealo conducted 
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by capitalists, European and Native, among which may be noticed five 
large estates aggregating 58,234 acres, and under reclamation by Eng¬ 
lish capitalists. Within the district of Basti, indeed, the total number 
of considerable reclamation grants is 43, aggregating 00,152 acres. 

The history of some of these reclamations is very instructive. The 
largest estate is. the Birdpur grant, the property of Mr. Peppe, with a 
population of 2-3,638, living in 250 villages or hamlets, and running 
conterminous with the Nepal frontier for nine miles. Ollier reclama¬ 
tions by European capitalists have been effected in Partabgarh, Basti 
and Gonda Districts. A large and important case of such reclamation 
by Captain Chapman, assisted by Government loans, and involving 
expensive irrigation works, deserves mention. 

Captain Chapman's case leads by an easy transition to examples of 
reclamation by direct Government effort. A conspicuous example of 
this latter class in the North-Western Provinces is the reclamation 
of the Kumaun Bhabar. This tract was a dense, almost waterless forest, 
the refuge of gangs of banditti. It was used as a grazing-ground 
during a short period of each year, but its deadly cjjmate seemed to 
preclude any hope of settled cultivation. After various efforts. General 
Sir Henry Ramsay took the matter firmly in hand. He obtained an 
advance of Its. 10,000 from Government, and was loft unfettered in his 
management of the tract. The result is that after many vicissitudes 
and temporary disappointments, the Bhabar has now a population of 
103,000 in the winter months. At least two-thirds of them are culti¬ 
vators of the land, and about one-fourth seem to have settled permanent¬ 
ly down—the census in September (the unhealthy time of the year) 
giving a return of 25,000. An example of unsuccessful effort to reclaim 
forest is afforded by the Eastern Bhabar. But here, it is hoped that- 
success is only deferred until the unhealthiucss of the climate yields to 
eultivat ion. 

Grants of jungle tracts in the Saharaupur District have been 
brought under cultivation, partly by European, partly by Native agency. 
The reclamations in the G-oakhpur District and the attempts made by 
Government to settle special classes of men on the land, are of coii'-idcr- 
ahle in ten t,. The change which has boon effected under steady British 
administration would be almost incredible wero it not attested by the 
contemporary records, c< When the first Collector encamped in the 
environs of the city, he had to light fires to keep oil the tigers. 
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Another 'Magistrate, many years afterwards, employed the convicts to 
dig elephant pits as a protection on the north of the town ; and when 
tlie present cantonments (which adjoin the city) were formed in 1B10, 
the Collector had to request that lines might be cut through the 
jungle lefovo the boundary pillars could be erected. ” As British rulo 
gave security to property, a regular scramble for immigrants took place 
anions the native landlords and tenure-holders. Government, ou its 
part, made four separate attempts at colonization in Gorakhpur, the 
history of which discloses many sides of the task of peopling a large 
tract by official and by native effort. 

The Punjab. — Proceeding still further up the river valleys, tho 
problem of reclamation in theTunjab is, broadly speaking, a problem 
o£ irrigation. The movements of the people in this Province have been 
so admirably treated by Mr. Ibbetson in his Census Report, that it is 
unnecessary to do more than to refer to his volume. The detailed process 
of reclaiming and cultivating a large tract is clearly set forth in the 
Sirsa Settlement Report. The increase takes place both by the estab¬ 
lishment of new villages, or the re-establishment of old ones, and by 
the growth of the existing villages, and the extension of the cultivated 
margin around them. Much of the increase is due to the fact that 
large tracts of the Punjab were practically depopulated by invasion and 
rapine in the last century. In the Sirs a District, the returns show 
an. increase from 3o villages in 1800 to G35 in 1881. 

Tho manner in which the population follows the canals, or springs 
upon either side of them, has been prominently brought before the 
Government. There is also evidence of the extension of village and 
population by means of wells. In 3hang, a lease of 50 acres is giv> n 
to any cultivator who sinks an ordinary well, and a lease of 100 acres 
for a well with a double Persian wheel. The Deputy Commissioner 
reports 387 such leases, and states that applications for tlnmi are 
increasing. Tho Punjab, a< a whole, exhibits a rapid extension of 
cultivation, with a corresponding growth cf£ population, promoted by 
irrigation and roads } and without the intervention of European or 
Native capitalists on a large scak. 

The Central Provinces. —These Provinces exhibit the rapid prop* 
ling of long uncultivated or depopulated tracts. They also present in 
a striking light tho difficulties of Government intervention. The hn?l 
known case of such intervention was the Charwa eoheme, Tho failuru 
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of this scheme has operated, perhaps more than any other example, 

as a discouragement to Government efforts at colonization. 

* * * * * * 

Another prominent case in the Central Provinces is the reclamation 
in the Nimar District. The circumstances of this reclamation show 
exactly what can be done by direct official agency, both under British 
and Native rule. They also show that in such attempts, the Govern¬ 
ment must be prepared for a long continuous period to exercise a close 
supervision, not only in regard to advances and digging wells, but even 
in such particulars as re-roofing houses injured by fire. 

The materials collected for the Central Provinces Tenancy Act showed 
that, apart from direct efforts by the Government, its general land sys¬ 
tem is leading to a rapid increase, both in the cultivation and in the 
number of cultivators, and also in the more intensive husbandry which 
results from the breaking up of holdings. One great difficulty in 
the way of direct Government effort seems to be that in certain parts of 
the Central Provinces, as in parts of Bengal, the clearers of jungle are 
not the eventual cultivators of the soil. In the District of Sambalpur, 
the process is described as follows, “The first settlers are Kandhs, 
propelled by the pressure of better agriculturists, such as the Agharyas 
from behind. They are the hardiest caste in this part of India. As 
soon as they (the Kandhs) have cleared a portion of the jungle with 
their fire-and-axe cultivation and rendered it habitable by less vigorous 
but more intelligent cultivators, they advance onward and are succeeded 
by Agharyas ; and eventually the Agharyas are in turn driven onwards 
by the Kultas, our best agriculturists. This is the order in which 
cultivation is extended, and no instance has been brought to light 
in which waste lands—including under that term good arable land which 
has not as yet been brought under cultivation, but capable of the highest 
cultivation—have been first cleared and broken up by cultivating castes 
coming from an open country.” 

Bombay. —In Bombay the question of land-reclamation is disclosed 

in a new light. Schemes or proposals by Farsi and other capitalists 

for reclaiming the saline coast strip are numerous. Tank excavation 

on a large scale also emerges into view. 

****** 

aMauju?. —The expansion cf agricullm has there been steady and 
spontaneous, and the only check upon its further extension is stated by 
one officer to be the want of roads to the still land-locked localities. 
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Sind. —The problem of reclamation in Sind is the problem of irri¬ 
gation. 

Burma. —In Burma land is still so plentiful that the old wasteful 
system of nomadic cultivation goes on side by side with the settled 
■illage of the plough. The efforts made by the Chief Commissioner to 
promote the extension of agriculture form a salient feature in the Local 
Administration. Such extension takes place partly by means of tempo- 
vary agricultural immigrants from Bengal and elsewhere, paitly by the 
gradual settling down of the nomadic-cultivators into regular husband* 
men, partly by the rapid increase of the population, and partly by direct 
Government efforts. In Burma, the question is directly and inseparably 
connected with the system of rules for leasing waste lands. 

Assam. —The same remarks apply to the outlying Province of 
Assam. But this province has formed the scene of the most interesting 
effort at direct agricultural colonization on a considerable scale which 
has taken place of late years. The Norwegian or Danish Missionaries 
• n the Santul country on the west of Bengal, led forth a regular agri¬ 
cultural colony across the whole centre of the province, and settled if 
in Assam, 

****** 

There is evidence to show, first, that an enormous expansion of agri¬ 
culture is steadily and spontaneously going on in the less thinly popu¬ 
lated parts of India. Second, that, direct efforts at agricultural coloni¬ 
zation, whether by Government or companies, or by private individual.--, 
have frequently failed. Third, that there are, however, conspicuous 
examples of success. Fourth, that in such efforts, the chief diflicultio lie 
at the outset, and that in mod cases, a large initial mortality mu-1 ho 
expected. Fifth, that the two essentials of success are close personal 
supervision, and persistent continuity of effort. 


APPENDIX III. 

CW of Departments of Land Records a,id Agriculture and savings ej‘\ Ud 
'/trough their operations in rpecial expenditure on Laud Scit/eye«/'■;. 


Despatch to Her Majbsty’s Secretary of State for India. 

Mr Lord, — In Your Lordship’s (Lm patch No. 5f5, dated 80th J une Ls:~’u 
attention was drawn to the considerable and increasing expciiditun 

21 
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involved by the establishment of Agricultural Departments in various 
Provinces throughout the Empire; and a request was made that the 
subject should be carefully examined by the Finance Committee to 
which the task had been committed of considering the possibility of 
effecting reductions in the expenditure on the public service. 

2. A preliminary answer was sent to the despatch quoted in the 
preceding paragraph in our despatch No. 18, dated 11th September 188G. 
We pointed out in our reply certain modifications that seemed to be 
required in the statement of expenditure appended to Your Lordship's 
despatch, and staled that we had referred to the Finance Committee the 
main question placed before us by Your Lordship, viz., how far the 
work done by Agricultural Departments in the Provinces could bo held 
to relieve previously existing Provincial establishments in the view of 
effecting economies in the latter. 

3 . The Finance Committee summed up the issues with which they 
would have to deal as follows:— 

(1) To prepare a conspectus of the expenditure of the Agricultural 

Departments iu the various Provinces, but not of the expen¬ 
diture of the Government of India. 

(2) To propose detailed economies. 

(3) To show the financial saving ultimately to be effected by the 

existence of the Departments. 

4 . The estimate of expenditure under the first head was iu Your 

Lordship’s first despatch taken at nearly 11 lakhs, exclusive of Imperial 
charges • but the revised corded in tlu Finance Commit!*- 

Note brought it down to about 10i lakhs when based on Your Lordship’s 
figures for 1885-80 and to a little below 10 lakhs when based on the 
ravil estimates for 1880-87. The later estimates for 1888-89 give a 
total of 83 lakhs. 

5 . The question of effecting detailed economies was stated, in the 
Finance Commit tee's memorandum, to have been disposed of in the 

% Committee's Notes on Provincial Contracts. 

The economies actually proposed by the Finance Committee in the 
body of their report affe< ted, however, but slightly the main issue with 
which they had to deal iu cuUfiectioii with the new Departments, viz., 
the extent to whi» h other heads of expenditure could be relieved by tho 
charges debited against Agricultural Departments; and we may pass 
by this section of Unur Note without further remark. 
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6 . The third issue framed by the Finance Committee was the one 
which involved the real enquiry desired by Your Lordship. If the new 
Departments could be shown to produce an ultimate financial saving by 
relieving the State of the necessity of employing special Survey and 
Settlement establishments, their continued existence would in the 
opinion of the Finance Committee be justified, but not otherwise. 
This was the form in which the Finance Committee presented the 
question referred to us by Your Lordship. The investigation thus 
formulated actually involved a deeper examination of the subject than 
that required by the despatch. The latter only made it necessary to 
ascertain how far economies could be effected in other directions; 
whereas the Finance Committee demanded that it should be satisfactorily 
shown that, putting aside expenditure on purely agricultural objects, 
and leaving also out of account all indirect advantages that might he 
due to the better organization of the land record system, the new De¬ 
partments of Land Records and Agriculture actually involved an 
ultimate saving t<> the State. 

7 . We append to this despatch the net outcome of the correspond¬ 
ence which has, in connection with the Finance Committee^ Note, betu 
conducted with the Local Governments and Administrations of the 
Empire. The enquiry was one of some difficulty, aud has involved 
communications with Local Governments which have nut in all Oases 
Leeu brought to a close. But we are anxious that Your Lordship 
should without further delay be made acquainted with the results of 
the investigation so far as it has proceeded. Briefly, wo may state 
that the financial advantage of maintaining the Departments has been 
more or h ss demonstrated in the case of all Provinces excepting Bombay 
and Madras, and that oven iu the easn of these two Presidencies the 
investigation of the subject will probably lead to the establishment of 
a record system which will, financially, justify the continued mainten¬ 
ance of the Departments. 

8 . Before entering upon a considorati »n of the replies of Local 
Governments, we may briefly remind Your Lordship that our Imperial 
pnliev was soon after first establishment of the Departments directed 
towards their utilization in the reform of the Revenue system. We 
felt that, notwithstanding the urgent recommendations of the Famine 
Commissioners that attempts should bo made to improve the 
agriculture of the country, it would be wise to insist ou provuL 
ing the Departments with a programme which would, from a 
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financial point of view, justify their existence; and we accept 
without demur the view of the Finance Committee that in weigh¬ 
ing the value of the Departments, the indirect advantages derived, whe¬ 
ther from the orderly and methodical maintenance of villain ncn-ml 
and records, or from the reform of the establishments responsible foi 

them, or from operations connected with agriculture, should bo in the 
first instance left out of account. 

0. The importance of this view was not sufficiently recognized at 

the outset. Our initial policy was pronounced in the Resolution No. 
d—31-0-50G., dated 8th December* 1SS1. It was based, so far as these 
were endorsed by Her Majesty's Secretary of State, upon the recom¬ 
mendations of the Famine Commissioners. Thu Resolution laid down 
that the first duty of the new Departments was the organization of the 
system of village accounts and records, with the primary object of 
obtaining accurate information regarding the circumstances and condi¬ 
tion of every agricultural tract and of the people by whom it was occu¬ 
pied, Anything like lavish expenditure on agricultural experiment w:ik 
deprecated, but it was not laid down that the Provincial Departments 
should bo'directly remunerative. They were, it is true, tube associated 
with the land settlement scheme in each Province; hut rather with the 
view of effecting the other objects set forth by the Famine Commis- 
eionefs than of inducing economy in the system of assessing or collect* 

iug the land revenue. AVhcn, however, the Imperial Department. «*f 
Agriculture was constituted in ISM, the subject of Land Revenue bad 
been tranbf.-rrcd to it, and it was soon found that the administration of 
laud a-segment required considerable reform. The former Secretariat 
had, a m we it printed in our despatch of 18S0, been overburdened 
wild work a ad unable to deal efficiently with this important duly. The 
t Jr v> - Secretariat was aoeofditfglj 1 to take Op the subject in two 

dire.-linnt. : f? -tly, in that of introducing economy and punctuality into 
the scheme of current assessments; and, secondly, in that of substitut¬ 
ing permanent for temporary establishments in the preparation of dis- 
(nots f,»r future HeltlemmtH. It is tho later question to which the 
finance Committee has confined attention. But the financial results oi 
the w'-rk of ihe v Departments, 1th Imperial and Provincial, in tho 
reform of current a - .aments, must not be overlooked ; and wc there¬ 
fore invite V air Lordship’** attention to the appended extract from tho 
Miiilgof biatorneiit <.f las! March, in which, in three Provinces alone, thu 

n any effected during tho current decade i- estimated at IIm. 
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lakhs, independently of any advantage which may be gained in respect 
to future assessments, which latter is the issue raised by the Finance 

Committee. 

10. Turning now to this latter question, wo offer to Your Tjorrhihip 
tbe following very brief abstract of (he correspondence with each Province 

on the subject; and in doing sown would take the opportunity to 
oote that by our Resolution No. of the Oth October 1S87, we gave 
significance to our view that the Provincial Departments should follow 

the example of the Imperial Department in bestowing their chief atten¬ 
tion on the reform of the land revenue system by requiring them to 
adopt the title of Departments of Land Pcoords and Agriculture in lieu 
°i t hat of Agricultural Departments. 

11. Commencing with the North- IFc stern Provinces, where tho specia 1 

Department has had the long est existence, we are informed by lb** Local 
Government that it estimates the advantage of the new system conducted 
by the Special Department at a value of 4-60 and 637 lakhs according as 
a comparison is made with the one or another of the systems formerly in 
operation. In other words, it will henceforth cost from 460 to 687 lakhs 
less to re-assess the whole Province than formerly. \Vc arc not prepared, 
however, to accept the inclusion of compound interest in thcM stimate. ami 
should prefer to place before \our Lordship the more mod- rate estimate 
of from nearly 130 to 200 lakhs as the saving in 80 years. The 
saving is mainly due to the elimination of special sutlleunnt establidi- 
niont i; but we nl tv * 1 that the reduced r-tuintm an* still high enough 
to include the salary of a well-paid Settlement Oflieer. The necessity 
for giieh an oflieer should, we consider, bo eventually removed, and the 
tir-t rale (MM) |nr square mile) of nsse-snmnt should, w<« l hint, 1*m brought 
materially be low the figure which the North- Western Provinces Govern¬ 
ment has put forward as its minimum. It may assist \uur Lordship 
in weighing this consideration to bo informed that a mluete n of each 
J\>. 10 per square mile would in the North-Weetem P imply a 

further eeon any during the 80 3 ears of about 6 lakh*. 

In the Punjab ihe saving in the cost of the resettlement of the 
entire Province is estimated at 60 lakhs; and we see no reason to 
challenge the calculation. The cost rate per square mile would k 
Ks. 103; but in comparing this rate with t hat in the North-Western 
Provinces, the larger areas of uncultivated land must not be over¬ 
looked. 
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The most satisfactory results of the new System have been obtained 
in tho Central Provincas, because, in consequence of the reassessment of 
the Province not falling- due until after the creation of the new Depart¬ 
ments, Imperial and Provincial, it became possible to apply the new 
principles to tho settlement of the entire Province. The step was taken 
of transferring to the Central Provinces, an officer, Mr. Fuller, who had 
been trained iu the work of organizing village records and establish¬ 
ments in the North-Western Provinces, and although the time available 
for training village officers and their supervision was short, sufficient 
progress was made under his direction, and that of Sir Charles Crosth- 
waite, to introduce the new arrangements. The estimate of the saving 
likely to take place in respect to further assessment of tho Province is 
based therefore on actual experience of the economy effected iu the pres¬ 
ent resettlement of the Province. We accept the estimate that the 
financial advantage will be (independently of the actual current settle¬ 
ment) not less than from 31 to 6» lakhs accordingly as the comparison 
is made with a settlement including a non-professional or a professional 
rurvey. The mileage rate will not exceed Us. 00. 


Tlie question of maintaining a Department of Land Records in 
Bengal has been disposed of in separate correspondence with Your Lord- 
ship. The large area, something like 10,000 square miles, which lias to 
be brought under a otduripg the next lew years, required tiff 

establishment of an organized system of settlement opera!ions ; and this 
work has now been entrusted to the special Department. A material 
economy will in the first instance be effected by the punctuality with 
which reassessments w ill be thus completed ; but we also hope that the 
Department will succeed in effecting a material reduction in the mileage 
Coat of operations, which lias in Donga I been hitherto excessive. q’| 1B 
question has been urged upon the Government of Bengal, but we are not, 
as yet in a position to credit the Department with any actual savin..- 
although we are confident that tha scheme upon which the new a.-svc'- 

fnente are proceeding mu-t lead eventual^ to popeiderablos .nr,-. 

Judging from the financial results elsewhere, we feel justified in assuming 
that tho probable reduction in mileage rates will yield a saving in 30 
y o«ji'.s of i>ot less than from 10 to £0 lakh-. 


Coming next (o tlio ryolwari Province a under the direct; adminis, 
tratioi) of the Government of India, \\y arc met by a different eot of 
ciriuim-lances. In lhnna and Assam the progress of the Land Reve¬ 
nue depends mm upon the correct measurement and valuation of the 
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annual increment of cultivated laud than upon periodical assessment?. 
A special Department is therefore needed for the supervision of maps 
mid returns prepared eaeli year by the village officials, with a view to 
recovering the full increments due to the State. (This view was taken by 
Sir Charles Aitchison when Chief Commissioner of Burma in institut¬ 
es ;l “Supplementary Survey 93 establishment in newly assessed district.? 
at a date considerably anterior to the foundation of the new Depart¬ 
ments.) The saving effected by the special establishment must there¬ 
fore he estimated partly in terms of the revenue saved each year by 
J t, in other words, the difference between the amounts collected with 
a nd without its special supervision, as well as by a calculation of the 
reduction in the cost of settlement establishments. 

The estimate made in Burma for one district of which the revenue 
is now 5 lakhs, is that in 15 years the gain in extra revenue realized 
■will be 3 lakhs, and the saving in cost of settlement 2 lakhs, or 5 
lakhs in all. Applying this rate to the 20 districts of Burma of 
which the revenue may be taken at 71 lakhs, the saving would be 71- 
lakhs in 15 years, or 14S lakhs in 30 years. The above estimate doe.-) 
not however include the cost of the central establishment which may 
l*e taken at 6 lakhs. It also gives a somewhat excessive estimate of 
the cost of a new settlement in the event of a supplementary survey 
not being maintained ; wo are inclined therefore to bring the estimate 
within the safer limits of lUU lakhs. 


In Assam the ikying: i- put a< $ per cent* of the current revenue. 
Taking the revenue at 2b lakhs the annual saving for tho Province 
would be 1’4>0 lakhs. The cost of the establishment is estimated as 
Its. 70,000 per annum, and the net annual credit would under this 
estimate be Us. 0-4,000, or between 19 and 20 lakhs in 30 years. 

12. We may n ^v immarize the estimated saving duo to the new 
Departments in each Province during a term of 30 years :— 


North-West Provinces from 
Punjab n 

Central Provinces „ 

Bengal »> 

Assam >» 

Bin nm »» 


loO to 200 lakhs. 
OO to 00 „ 

3i to 08 „ 

10 to 20 „ 

10 to 20 „ 

loo to 120 „ 


Total ... 870 to 4b8 


The annual saving deduced from those figures is from l'Z to Jti 
fi'kba ,i year. 
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The above estimate excludes the saving* actually effected in current 
settlements, which is, as already stated, not less than 200 lakhs in the 
three Provinces, Madras, the Central Provinces, and the Punjab. It 
covers, moreover, the whole of the expenditure on the superior staff of 
Provincial Departments and on that section of their subordinate es¬ 
tablishments which is employed on the maintenance of-land records 
and maps. 

13, The above table does not, however, as Your Lordship will 
understand, include in any way the cost of experiments or operations 
connected with agriculture, which in the estimates for 1S83-39 docs 
not exceed H lakhs for all Provinces. 

We take the opportunity to explain to Your Lordship that we have been 
brought by the experience gained during the last few years to the con¬ 
clusion that expenditure by Government officials on agricultural opera¬ 
tions of an experimental character is not, unless subjected to careful 
restrictions, likely to yield results sufficiently u. eful to justify such outlay. 
We append a copy of a Resolution, No. 1 *BA,* dated :>Sth December 1885, 
in which we indicated to Local Governments wliat some of those restric¬ 
tions should he. But we do not intend, in placing before Your Lordship 
this expression of our opinion, to convey the idea that the agriculture of 
the country does net admit of improvement; that the produce of agri¬ 
cultural bind is not su>ceptible of expansion ; or that llie State has no 
duties to perform in connection with agricultural progress. The capital 
expe nded from the public exchequer within the last few years on railways 
and canals has in itself done much to increase the agricultural wealth of 
the country, but bpyund the action taken in tin's direction by our Depart¬ 
ments of Public Works, we think that there is still much to he done by 
the Slate through the agency of the agricultural Departments : firstly, 
in assisting to organize a proper system of oduca i >n, which will load 
the cultivating population gradually to introduce improvements into 
their own farms and tenancies without official aid; and, secondly, in 
bringing into the country a knowledge of those branches of Western 
science, useful to agriculture, which are at present unknown in India. 
Influenced by these views wo have, in the despatch on technical education 
recently addressed to Your Lordship, recommended the association of 
Agricultural Departments with that scheme, and lmvc also encouraged 
the r romntimi of instruction in agricultural science at the Pena College 
and at lhe School of Forestry at Delira. We have, moreover, taken 

privy action in sending Native and European officials to karn the 
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system adopted in France for coping with cattle and silkworm disease on 
scientific methods ; in urging upon Your Lordship the desirability of 
providing us with a first class Agricultural Chemist ; and more recently 
ln arranging for the foundation of a Civil Veterinary Department. In 
adopting this policy we have not lost sight of tile financial advantage 
°f confining high-class instruction to one or two national centres, in 
lieu of encouraging the establishment of expensive institutions in each 
Province. But we consider that Provincial Agricultural Departments 
are not the less necessary for giving effect in each Province to the policy 
which we desire to adopt, and for enlisting the sympathy and co-opera¬ 
tion of natives in the general scheme of instruction and agricultural 
improvement to which it will be their task rather than that of Govern¬ 
ment officials to give extended effect. We are for these reasons glad 
m the interests of agricultural progress, to believe that the remunera¬ 
tive work done by the Agricultural Departments in the direction of land 
settlements will justify their continued existence. 

14. We cannot conclude this despatch without making some 
allusion to the indirect advantages resulting from the organization of 
the land record system, which is the main occupation of the Depart¬ 
ments. These are strongly urged in the letter from the North-Western 
Provinces, where the Provincial Department has be< n longest at work. 
Putting aside the financial issue, on the decision of which we are con¬ 
tent that the continuance of the Departments should stand, we believe 
that the agricultural community will be saved much expensive litigation 
by the orderly record which will now be maintained of their rights and 
possessions ; that the land revenue will be improved by the avoidance 
of the disorganization into w bich agricultural operations were thtown 
by periodical settlements, and that the administration of the country 
Will li© rendered easier and more economical by the aversion of knowledge 
vv bich will accrue from the annual compilation by the special Depart¬ 
ments of agricultural facts and statistics. 

15. Your Lordship will have gathered from the preceding para¬ 
graphs our conclusion that the Departments should ho retained in view 
both of the direct and indirect advantages which urn derived from them. 
Put wo subscribe fc* this view ou the distinct understanding that expeii- 
^duro on agricultural operations of an experimental character should bo 
Restricted within narrow limits, and that high elu-s agricultural educate u 
^ould, for the present, be conduct'd on a national rather than on a 
Provincial basis. If these views are cudorscd by Your Lordalbp, an 
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propose to examine more particularly the character of the expenditure 
incurred, or proposed to.be incurred, in each Province on agricultural txperi. 
mr. D t and education, and to formulate a policy under which extravagant 
outlay will be repressed. A further despatch on the position of the 
Departments in Bombay and Madras will be submitted when the cones, 
pondence with the Governments of those Presidencies is complete. 
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Resolution on the Conduct of Agricultural 

Farms y No. 1-13A., dated 28th 


Experiments on 
December 1S8D. 


Govern went 


Resolution. 

Tlio Resolution of the Government of India, TSTo. 48A. of tlic 10th 

April 1884., which has led to the submission of these reports, summarized 
the reet mmendatious of the Statistical CoiilVrH.ee regal ding the System 
of carrying out and reporting agricultural experiments. Briefly, those 
recommendations were ; 

(a) That agricultural experiments should be systematically pro. 
secuted in every Province where adequate machinery lor 

the purpose exists, and that “areas should ho set aside in 

every Province for the trial of agricultural experiments 
with a view to obtaining scientifically accurate results,'' 

it being left to Local Governments, subject to the princi¬ 
ples laid down by the Government of India, to decide 
whether such areas should bo situated on estates under 
Government management or on experimental farms. 

(b) That as it is important to obtain ami exhibit comparative 
results, care should be taken that all conditions other than 
those appertaining to the novelty itself should he, so tar 

as possible, identical on the two an as. 

(a) That in the management of the experimental farms, undue 

itrcss should not bo laid on finnnci.il results, no portion of 
Die area being necessarily managed with the sole object 
of obtaining a net profit on the outlay, and that theretoro 
to emphasize their character such farms should in tiiluio 
be termed “ experimental " rather than “ model” farms. 

Id) That with a view to economy the area under experiment 
,;,, h farm sli.mtd U the smallest coueiateul with the oh. 
ject in view—that of obtaining trustworthy results. 
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i G ) That reports on experimental farms should be strictly confined 
to a description of the working- of the farms and to a clear 
and accurate account of the experiments made, excluding 
the discussion of all points requiring the orders of Govern¬ 
ment; and that the reports might most conveniently take 
the form of one progress report for each of the two main 
agricultural seasons of the year, supplemented by an annual 
report of a somewhat fuller character. 

(/) That uniformity should, so far as possible, be observed in regard 

to farm returns and accounts. 

The recommendations were generally approved by the Government 

of India, and Local Governments were asked to favour it with their 
opinion on them* Replies have been received from the Governments 

°i Mivdrnsj Bombay, the N^prth -Western Pioviuces and Oudli, and the 

Punjab, the Chief Commissioners of the Central Provinces* British 
Burma, Assam, Ajmere, and Coorg, and from the Resident at Hyder¬ 
abad. An abstract of the replies is appended to this Resolution. The 
Bengal Government reported that it would take up the subject when 
Us Agricultural Department had been established. 

2 . The points on which the opinions of Local Governments and 
Administrations were specially desired were—(1) whether experimental 
Barms should be the subject of a report after each of the principle 
harvests, siipph irmiitnd l>y n full annual report; (2, what forms should 

ho adopted to show the results of farming and experiments; and (8) 
how far the financial results of working should bo taken as tests of 
* access. 

3. As to point (1), the Governor General in Council is led to the 
conclusion that one annual iveord is sufficient for submission (o the 

Government of India, though then] is no reason why the record should 
n °t he brought out in parts after uadi harvest, should the Local 
Government consider this arrangement dr-su able for Provincial pur¬ 
poses. In accordance with the principles put forward by the Gon- 
f ore nee, the record of the experiments should bo brief, concise, and 
P'^itive, and should not be complicated by the discussion of questions 
d a speculative or administrative character. The Government of 
India would prefer, therefore, that if no objection is offered to this 
course by the Govcrumenla md Ydminiwt.a. • • m>« nmd, t-upoiif* 

uu#iutoUnl with Agricultural Departments or Government 
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Farms should be distinctly divided into two sections, of which the 
first or main section, containing the body of the report and dealing 
with the administration of the farms or questions requiring the orders 
of superior authority, should be submitted to the Local Government 
in the ordinary course, and the second or subordinate section, con¬ 
taining the bare record of experimental results, should, with a view 
to the early publication of statistical results, be forwarded directly bv 
the Departmental OfTieer to the Government of India, to all Loc*.! 
Governments and to other Agricultural Departments, and should 
at the same time, he made available to the public through Agricul¬ 
tural Papers, Government Gazettes, or by other means. 

4. The opinions expressed hv Local Governments indicate that ir is 
difficult, or at any rate premature, to prescribe any definite forms in 
complete detail for the record of experiments. At tbe same time in 
order that proper attention may he ensured to the principles laid down 
by the Calcutta Conference and approved by the Government of India, 
and with a view to secure an amount of uniformity sufficient to admit 
of the intelligible collation of results in the Central Office of the 
Revenue and Agricultural Department, it is desired that in framing the 
record of experiments the following rules may be observed :— 

(1) The record should be termed the u Record of Experiments of 

the Experimental Farm in the-— vi --- of for 

1 Crt utlciu-y 

the (half) year ending 

(2) The results* of each experiment should he embodied in the 

Record in a form of which the first column should invariably 
be beaded “ Object of experiment..” In this column should 
appear such entries as these :— 

“ To test Swedish plough R pattern ” 
u To tr.'i effects of selected cotton seed.” 

“ r lV test value of gy j sum as manure.” 

(3) The second column should be beaded “ Ihint or points in which 

treatment of experimental area differed from ordinary native 
treatment.” Examples of entries are :— “ sugareanee 
planted, 1 foot apart instead of 6 inches.” “ X plough 
used t hree times instead of native plough ten times.” 

(4) The form should also contain three columns showing 

(a) Ur "-nits ebf bund by ordinary native method in 
\v< igh(, value, frt\, per acre, pel hour. See, 
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(£) Results obtained from experiments in weight, 
value, &c., per acre, per hour, &c. 

(c) Precentage of difference per acre, per hour, &o. 

(3) All statistics in tlie record of experiments should he given 
under English denominations of weights and measures. No 
vernacular term? should on any account be employed. 

(0) The total area under experiment in all farms in each Presidency 
and Province must be shown. 


•3. Tlio following are examples of the entries prescribed by rules (2) 
(3j and (4) : — 



Coi.. 1. 


Col, x. 

Col n. 

Col. C. 


Object of cxptTi- 
mom. 


Results, native method. 

Hcsultof experiment. 

J Percentage of dlfforen"*. 

1 

To show result 
of iiddintr p-y j* - 
«um t.- on 1 i- 
“ary manure. 


Not Value profits 2“ 
pi r acre. 

| Sot \ Uuo profits 25 
| per acre. 

20 p*r cent, gain in 
! profits. 

2 

To tost X sugar 

n « l. 

1 Amount of mie juice j 
... [ extracted by nntiv.- 

mill per Lour JO 
IN. 

Amount of juice rx- 
tract.‘<1 by X mill 
I>or hour ii Ibu. 

10 p»r cent. gaia In 
| juico. 


It is evident that in the columns (<*), (//), and (r) results may he 
shown in move than one way: thus, in the case of held produce, tlui 
difference in Outturn might bo shown per acre without reference in cost 
treatment; or again the difference in outturn of grain might bo shown 
without reference to the outturn in straw. As a rule, however, it is 
desirable that whatever other results maybe recorded, the c Imnn ( c) 
should, if thp calculation is not too troubles.-me, include the per¬ 
centage 0 f the loss or profit entailed in money per acre, per Jt >ur, &o. 
1 him in the second of the above examples th<- real value of the X mill 
Curin °I be gauged unit - the cost of working it, as cpm pared wilhtbo 
c< ’ s t of working the native mill, bo taken into account. 

If there has been no comparative experiment, columns [ft) and (V) 
^ust be left blank, but the Government of India desires to draw pro- 
Anient attention to the second of th reeuinmendal ione of the Oon- 
^■roucecited in the first paragraph of this li hit ion. Theorea.-i .>ujw 
( m sy hich columns (a) and (c) are left blank should bo few. 

r ‘- 1 he importance of stating the results of every experiment in the 
I er tns of a common uuit must not be overlooked. Thus it is of little 
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practical use to state that one method gave 2 malinds 20 seers on J of a 
higah while another resulted in 3 maunds 2 seers on 2 acres. The general 
reader for whose information the record is to be published, however 
much be may be interested in the question, will not, ns a rule, and 
indeed cannot be expected to take the trouble himself to reduce these 
statistics to an intelligible form. In the above example the results 
should in each case be shown as so much per acre. 

7. The advantage of the above method of record may he exemplified by 
the following illustration. It is desired by the Government of India to 
collect the statistical evidence obtained each year in each Province as 
to the advantage of modifying 'the native plough. If the percentage 
of outturn or profit per acre due to the use of Engli-h or American 
ploughs (including native ploughs modified on Western patterns) 
can be readily round in some one column of the record of every 
experimental farm throughout the country, it will be a matter of no 
difficulty to collate the results obtained in all parts (of India and to 
adduce statistical evidence of a decisive character in favour of modifying 
the native plough or the reverse. The net or average advantage (or 
loss) can be expressed in a single line of figures. 

8. The Government of India sees no reason to change the views 
expressed in the previous Resolution on the question of finance. It is 
quite impossible that every experiment can be financially successful i on 
the contrary* the difficulty of procuring cheap labour on a Government 
farm, the Improbability of initial success in introducing an untried 
implement or method under new conditions, before time has been given 
for the modifications necessary to bring it into accordance with those 
eomlitb ns, a' d the existence of unsuspected causes which may induce 
complete failure, render it impossible to expect a profit upon the purely 
experimental area. For this reason the Government of India desires 
that strict effect should be given to the views of the Conference tint the 
experimental area should, if maintained at Government expense, be 
restricted within the narrowest limits, and that tire results should be 
recorded in a manner which will ensure accurate information being pre¬ 
sented in the forms employed. The Government of India cannot 
sympathise with any measures which involve the conduct of doubtful 
experiments entailing either lavish expenditure ora loose and vague 
record of results. For this reason it wishes that the record of the 
experimental area should be kept entirely distinct from the report on 
Model oi Demonstration farms. Fpon these latter^the positive results 
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of experiments may be usefully tried with a view to financial profit, and 
discredit should attach to any financial failure upon them not justified 
by very exceptional or unforeseen, causes, such as a drought, cattle- 
murrain, &c. Any continued failure should lead to their contraction or 
discontinuance. It is only on these conditions that the Govern¬ 
ment of India can believe in the utility of expending public money 
upon agricultural experiments. It was very distinctly pointed out 
in the Resolution of the Government of India, No. — 6 — G. of the 8th 
December 1881, that “ agricultural improvements” must, for a consider¬ 
able time, be looked upon as a subsidiary duty of Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments, and while the Government of India admits that experiments in 
agriculture (as fully proved at Rothamstead and elsewhere) owe a 
great part of their value, to the extent of the period over which they are 
tried, and should, for that reason, be taken in band at an early date, 
it caunot approve of any large outlay upon them, which must, however 
useful in its remote results, be immediately uoremunerative. 

9. If, as desired in the Resolution of 188], the Officers of tho 
Agricultural Departments are entrusted with duties connected with 
the maintenance of village records and agricultural statistics, or are 
associated with the assessments of land revenue based upon those 
records and statistics, and devote the greater part of their time to 
this class of work, the Government of India is willing that the ex¬ 
penditure sheet of Experimental and Model farms should not be charg¬ 
ed with any portion of their salaries. If, however, the Agricultural 
Department cannot, for administrative reasons, be thus employed, it 
will become necessary to demand that a serious addition should bo 
made to the farm budgets, and such additioa might render the main- 
tenanoe of such farms or that of the department which controls their 
administration, a question for serious consideration* 
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